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VIEWS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The pictures we give in this opening series 
are views of public buildings and works of note 
in Philadelphia. Rich in architectural display 
as Philadelphia certainly is, the scenes we pre- 
sent are not the finest specimens we might have 


given. But we desire to give in these pages 
views of such Jocalities and public enterprises as 
have in them a local interest, as well as being 
worthy of observation for their beauty and orna- 
mentation. Our series embraces, therefore, views 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


which are educational, mechanical and artistic. 
We begin with the Odd Fellow’s Broadway Hall, 
which, as its name inplies, is devoted to the 
meetings of the varions lodges of that benevolent 
order. The building is of brick, stuccoed, and 
the ornamental caps to the windows, with the 
cornice, and the statues of Hope and Charity, 
give it a very handsome Sera. Next in 
order comes the Central High School, on the 
corner of Green, Broad, and Brandywine Streets. 
This school, like the free academy of New York, 
and the high schools of our other American 
cities, grew out of the exigencies of the common 
school system. The common or public schools 
of Philadelphia began in 1818. For the first 
eighteen years, or until 1836, their existence was 
one continued struggle. They were organized 
originally on the same basis as the almshouse, 
namely, as a provirion for the poor. Their doors 
were open only to those who came in forma pau- 
peris, and they were emphatically, and in every 
sense of the word, poor schools. conse- 


quence was, that not even the indigent, for whose 
t they were designed, would attend them ; 


and at the end of eighteen the system stood 
where it an —confe ly a failure. Wiser 
counsels at length prevailed. The stigma of 
pauperism was removed by allowing all to attend 
who chose, rich or poor, thus making them real- 
ly public or common schools. They were at the 
same time made better worth attending, by being 
supplied with a more adequate array of teachers. 
More than all, a special inducement to attend- 
ance and to excellence in the public schools, was 
furnished by the establishment of one Central 
High School, for the more thorough instraction 
of successful competitors from the schools of 
lower grade. The primary and main end of the 

igh school has been to elevate the whole system 
with which it is connected. It has accomplished 
in this respect all that was expected of it Both 
the pupils and the teachers of the lower schools 
have been stimulated to an extraordinary degree 
of activity, and their ularity has kept pace 
with their progress. hen the high school was 
first projected, there were wo 8 about 7000 or 
8000 pupils in the public schools; there are now 
more than 55,000. When the school was first 
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opened, candidates went to the lower schools the 
term required, only in obedience to an odious 
restriction law. New those lower schools have 
become most attractive places of education, and 
some of the richest and most aristocratic people 
of the city send their children there, not merely 
as a stepping-stone to the high school, but be- 
cause they offer the best training which the city 
affords for a common English education. The 
high school was first opened in’ October, 1838, 
by the appointment of four professors and the 
admission of sixty-three students. During the 
period that it has been in operation, innumerable 
students have enjoyed the benefits of its course 
of instruction. It has a liberal course of study, 
running through four years, differing somewhat 
from a college course, but equivalent to it, and 
those students who complete the course receive 
regularly the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts, a charter to that effect having been graut- 
ed by the legislature. The success of the Phila- 
delphia high school contributed largely to the 
establishment of the New York free academy, an 
institution of similar character and on a still 
more liberal footing. Both of these noble insti- 
tutions, as well as all the subordinate subsidiary 
schools by which they are fed, are absolutely and 
entirely free, the only test and the only chance 
of admission to them being the individual and 

rsonal merit of the applicants themselves. The 
Puilding originally erected for the high school 
was on East Penn Square, just back of the U. 
S. Mint. In 1853, however, a favorable oppor- 
tunity occurred for selling the premises, which 
had become very noisy. The controllers there- 
upon proceeded to purchase a site and erect a 
building elsewhere. The building is on the east 
side of ‘Broad Street, having Green Street for a 
boundary on the north, and Brandywine Street 
on the south. It has a front of 150 feet and a 
depth of 95 feet, and the building is 100 feet long 
by 75 wide, and 82 feet high to the floor of the 
observatory. The building finished and furnish- 
ed, was dedicated to the purpose of its erection 
on the 28th of June, 1854. ‘The cost of the lot 
was $17,000. The entire cost. of the lot, build- 
ing and farniture (not including apparatus) was 
$75,000. Tho school has an astronomical ap- 
paratus valued at $6000, and an apparatus in 
physics valued at $13,000. The building is con- 
structed throughout in a substantial manner, 
with good materials, and with a main reference 
to utility rather than orrfament, although the lat- 
ter has not been lost sight of. In the immediate 
vicinity of the high school—on the corner of 
Broad and Spring Garden Streets—is the Spring 
Garden Institate, shown on page 209, which 18 
devoted to the’purposes of a hes reading room 
and library, and other means of disseminating 
knowledge among a class who would, without 
the aid of this valuable institution, perhaps waste 
the time which they are now enabled to improve 
and render valaable, by having at hand the ap- 
pliances of a library and reading room of the 
most approved kind. Since the establishment of 
this undertaking, the commissioners of Kensing- 
ton have started a similar one, and it is to be 
hoped that every district will follow the example, 
until all are ject. 8 
character and object. Spring Ga Street, or 
Broad, is a mod- 

street. 


of institutions of a like 


Another engraving shows the Drove Yards, a 
place established and opened for the use of the 
drovers who supply the market of this metropo- 
lis of Philadelphia. The illustration exhibits the 
hotel and a portion of the yard for neat cattle, 
sheep, ete. 

WHAT IS FAME? 

The Boston Transcript has the following in a 
review of the Life of a 

We have read one hundred and 
this work, and no more, and are, therefore, com- 

t to speak of the pattern only. It is, thus 

, & work of unusual interest; and though 
prepared by a relative and friend, and at the sug- 
gestion of the celebrated author himself, it bears 
evident marks of impartiality and candor. 

It is not our purpose to say more of its merits 
at present. An anecdote on page 134, has turn- 
ed the switch, and put us upon a train of thought, 
which we propose to follow a little way, for our 
own am t—possibly for thawof our readers. 

Gentlemen, who have had official stations, even 
they who have been stated editorially to have 
“been seen upon the platform,” when some dis- 
tinguished orator held forth, can have but an im- 
perfect idea, how little they are known, and how 
readily they may be forgotten. Perhaps some 
little comfort my be derived from contemplating 
the fortunes of others, whose celebrity has been 
common property for many years. 

A correspondent of ours, a few days » Te 
cited a brief anecdote of the venerable Dr. Beech. 
er. When he was in all his glory in Boston, 
and the region round about, he attended a minis- 
terial convention at Worcester, and happened to 
overhear the following dialogue between a couple 
of worthy farmers in attendance : 

“ Well, they have a heap of ministers here.” 

“ Yes, and her is here.” 

“ Beecher, Beecher—who is Beecher ?” 

The old doctor used to be quite merry while 
relating this j 

When Cicero returned from his questorship 
in Sicily, he admits that he was inordinately 
puffed up with a sense of his own importance 
and the value of his public services. Great, 
therefore, was his mortification on his return, 
when landing at Pateoli, to find that nobody at 
that place of fashionable resort knew where he 
had been or what he had been about. He had 
not even been missed. 

“Why, Cicero, where have you been for an 

?” said one. 

“You've been writing books at Tusolum, 
haven’t you?” cried another. 

On page 124 of these memoirs of Mr. Irving, 
we have an amusing example of this species of 


ignorance: . 

Not long after Mr. Irving had attained celeb- 
rity in Great Britain, hy his writings, an English 
1 y and her daughter were passing along some 

allery in Italy, and paused before a bust of 
Washington. After gazing at it for a few mo- 
ments, the daughter turned to the mother with 
the Mother, who was Washington ?” 

“Why, my dear, don’t you know?” was the 

reply, “ he wrote the Sketch Book.” 


To be , and to seem is a certain 
cover to 
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SOMETHING ABOUT POCAHONTAS. 
will be that when 
at thirteen age, saved 
i Captain, John Smith, from the 
i ‘father, Powhatan, had resolved he 
uid sulter, to a was 
should suff As the tomahawk about to 


ped 
of Powhatan relented, and he consented that the 
captain should live to make tomahawks for him 
and beads and bells for Pocahontas. 

imper nd of man. perso! pearance 
was fine, his sense and tact Saalion, be man- 
ners both cordial and elegant. There is no 
doubt, as there is no wonder, that the Indian 
maiden felt some tender palpitations on his ac- 
count. Once again, when, owing to some mis- 
understanding, Powhatan had decreed the death 
of all the whites, Pocahontas spent the whole 


for reasons of we fear—a link of 
ship between the reds and whites 


went to visit her. 
meeting was significant and affecting. ‘After a 
modest salutation, without uttering a word, she 
turned away and hid her face as ir displeased.” ” 
She remained thus motionless for two or three 
hours. Who can know what struggles passed 
through the heart of the Indian bride at this mo- 
ment—emotions doubly unutterable to this an- 
taught stra ? It seems that she had been de- 
ceived by Rolfe and his friends into thinking that 
Smith was dead, under the conviction that she 
could not be induced to marry him if she thought 


SPRING GARDEN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. 


pitch-dark night climbing hills and toiling 
through pathless thickets to save Smith and his 
friends by warning them of the imminent danger. 
Smith offered her many beautiful presents on 
this occasion, evidently not appreciating the sen- 
timent that was animating her. To this offer of 
presents she replied with tears; and when their 
acceptance was urged, Smith himself relates, 
that “ with the tears running down her cheeks, 
she said she durst not be seen to have any, for, if 
Powhatan should know it, she were dead; and 
so she ran away by herself, as she came.” 
There is no doubt what the Muse of History 
ought to do here—were she a dame of proper 
sensibilities, she would have Mr. John Smith 
married to Miss P. Powhatan as soon as a 
son could be got from Jamestown. Were te 
romance, this would be the result. As it is, we 
find Smith going off to in two , 
and living unmarried until his death, and Poca- 
hontas married to the Englishman John Rolfe, 


Smith alive. After along silence, before mentioned, 
she came forward to Smith and touchingly re- 
minded him, there in the presence of her hus- 
band and a large company, of the kindness she 
had shown him in her own country, saying, 
“You did mise Powhatan what was yours 
should be his, and he the like to you; you called 
him ‘father,’ being in his land a stranger, and 
for the same reason so I must call you.” After 
a pause, during which she seemed to be under 
the influence of strong emotion, she said, “TI 
will call you father, and you shall call me child, 
and so I will be forever and ever your country- 
woman.” Then she added slowly, and with em- 
phasis, ‘“ They did tell us always you were dead, 
and I knew no other till I came to Plimoth ; yet 
Powhatan did command Uttamattomakin to 
seeke you and know the truth, because your 
countrymen will lie much.” 

It was not long after this interview that Poca- 
hontas died; she never returned to Virginia. 
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desirable. She was of course Christianized and 
baptized, as any one — by Chapman’s pic- 
ture in the Rotunda at Washington, unless Zou- 
ave criticism has demolished it. 
escend on his head. the girl rushed forward and Immediately she went with her husband to 
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Her death occurred in 1617. The issue of her 
marriage was one child, Thomas Rolfe; so it is 
through him that the first families of Virginia 
are so invariably descended from the Indian 
princess. Captain Smith lived until 1631, and, 
as we have said, never married. He was a noble 
and true man, and Pocahontas was every wa 
worthy to be his wife; and one feels very ill- 
natured at Rolfe and Company for the cruel de- 
ception which, we must be 

kept them asunder, and gave to the story of the 
aly maiden its almost tragic close.—Home 


THE BIBLE. 


Guizot, the French historian, made an address — 


recently before the Protestant Bible Society of 
Paris, from which this striking passage is taken : 
“ Historically the Old Testament and the Gos- 
se contain a fact—a spectacle without paraliel. 
t is the history of himself in his relation 
with souls and Kiuman societies. It is the spec- 
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times the most fearful and sanguinary, and some- 
times the most skilful. And it is evidently at- 
taining its purpose ; evidently our earth is be- 
longing to the Christian nations; they are con- 
quering it by mind and by strength, and will 
it entirely. Who would not be struck 

by such a fact accomplished by the Bible? 
ho would not see in it a proof of their mission 
and a source of their er? I pass from the 
historical to the m order. Since it has ex- 
isted, and everywhere it exists, humanity is in 
presence of great problems which concern it, and 
which pre-occupy it passionately. What are 
we? hence do we come? here are we 
going? What do our nature and destiny sig- 
nify? These are questions which naturally and 
invincibly arise in the human mind. Onur sacred 
books alone have for these questions precise, od 
itive and striking solutions ; alone they explain 
to man his present state, and reveal to him that 
of the future. On the one hand, the presence 
and constant action of God in the world, and on 
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tacle with the one real, personal God, incessantly 
t and acting in the world. No other na- 
tional and religious history ts anything re- 
sembling it. Everywhere else in the tradition of 
states, you only meet with gods a ye of hu- 
man invention. You find the work of human 
imagination, the recital of human adventures at- 
tributed to persons pretended to be divine. The 
Old Testament and the Gospels bear an entirely 
different character ; it is the presence and the ac- 
tion of God who made man and the world, and 
who governs them, and that great spectacle, that 
unique spectacle is first unfolded amon 
people, shat wend ignored in a small corner of 
the world. T 


- conquest, and advances to it through the most 
unexpected enterprises, and by conquests some- 


the other the satisfaction of the moral and impe- 
rious requirements of humanity. That is what 
the Bible is, and what it effects ; that is why it is 
only necessary to be spread abroad, and to be 
kept constantly before the eyes of man to assure 
its complete empire.” 


A KIND ACT AND ITS REWARD. 

The Cleveland Plaindealer sketches an inci-- 
dent that lately occurred on one of the railroads 
running through Ohio. _ sketch is interest- 
ing, though it is imperson 

The train is running over the road at a rapid 
rate. The car is full of well dressed, aristocratic 
ape sey The conductor enters and proceeds 
to collect the accustomed fare. Presently he 
comes to a lady dressed in deep mourning, trav- 
elling with three children, calls for a ticket. 
The lady quickly puts her hand into her pocket 
for the same, but it is gone, with a 

et 
lady is 


taining all her money, within which 
had been placed for safe keeping. 


+ 
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and the Gospels commenced in isolation and ob- 
security. Then all at once, on a given day, at a 
determined hour, that religion passes from ob- 
Scurity to an immense ambition—from isolation 
to the conquest of the world. It announces that | 
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of an pop = modest, retiring disposition, 
and in an agitated manner explains why she can- 
not pay the fare. The conductor is one of your 
hard hearted kind—one of those men without a 
of gentle without taking 
nto consideration any of the palliating circum- 
stances in the case, rung the bell, stopped the 
train, and the young woman with her little ones 
was ordered from the car. The engineer had 
not been an uninterested spectator of the scene. 
He had left the engine, and advanced to where 
the lady was standing, looking so distressed and 
friendless. The engineer had a big, warm heart. 
Putting his hand into his pocket, he produced a 
fifty dollar gold piece, and handing it to the lady, 
remarked : 

“Here, madam, take this and get into the car 
It is shameful that you should be thus treated.” 

The lady hesitated about receiving it, but was 
in a desperate strait; and after showering num- 
berless thanks upon the noble engineer, insisted 
on receiving his name and address ; she then re- 
turned to her seat in the cars and went on her 
way. About a month from this time the mA 
neer received a note requesting him to call at the 
express office and take from thence a package 
addressed to him. Hedidso. On opening the 
package he found that it contained fitty dollars 
and an elegant gold watch, seals and chain. Up- 
on the inside of the case was inscribed the Golden 
Rule, the substance of which is, “To do to oth- 
ers as you would wish others to do to you.” 


SMUGGLED BOOTS AND LACE. 

In the days when high-heeled French boots 
were the pridg of fashion, there was a shoemaker 
in London who made a fortune by the sale of the 
best Paris boots at a price which all his fellow- 
tradesmen declared ruinous. He undersold the 
trade, and obtained troops of customers. “ These 
boots must be stolen,” said his rivals, but there 
was no evidence that they were; certainly they 
were not smuggled boots—for any one could sat- 
isfy himself that the fall duty was paid upon 
them at the custom-house. The shoemaker re- 
tired from business with a fortune. Afterwards 
his secret was discovered ; although he had paid 
duty for the boots, he had not paid for everything 
that was in them. There was a heavy duty pay- 
able on foreign watches ; and every boot consign- 
ed to him from Paris had contained in its high 
heel a cavity exactly large enough to hold a 
watch. The great profit obtained by the trade 
in smuggled watches made it possible for this 
tradesman, when he had filled up their heels, to 
sell his boots ander prime cost. ‘This was worth 
while again, because, of course, by the extension 
of his boot trade, he increased his power of im- 
porting watches daty free. Some years later, an 
elderly lady and a lap-dog travelled a good deal 
between Dover and Ostend. It came to be gen- 
erally considered at the custom-house that -her 
travels were for the sole purpose of smugglin 
Brussels lace, then subject to exceedingly hig’ 
duty; but neither the examiners of her luggage 
nor the female searchers at the custom-house, 
who had charge of her person, could, by the nar- 
rowest scratiny, find matter for a single accusa- 
tion. At last she accepted a bribe from a cus- 
tom-house officer to make him master of her se- 
cret. Calling to her side the lap-dog, who was 
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to all strangers a h little cur, she 
asked the officer to fetch a knife and rip the little 
creature open. Like a few of the dogs (which 
have sometimes even proved to be rats) sold in 
the streets of London, it gloried outwardly in a 
false skin ; and between the false skin and the 
true skin was space enough for a warm padding 
of the finest lace. In the reign of Louis X VIIL., 
fierce dogs were trained to carry valuable articks 
under false skins across the frontier. They were 
taught to know and avoid the uniform of a cus- 
tom-house officer, and were never to be taken 
alive.—Home Journal. 


ANECDOTE OF BURKE. 


The following affecting incident, related by 
Mrs. Burke to a friend, took place a few months 
before Mr. Burke’s death, in 1797: A feeble old 
horse, which had been a great favorite with the 
junior Burke, and his constant companion in all 
rural journeyings and sports, when both were 
alike healthful and vigorous, was now in old age, 
and on the death of his master, turned out to 
take the run of the park for the remainder of his 
life at ease, with strict injunctions to the servants 
that he should neither be ridden nor molested by 
any one. While walking one day in a 
musing, Mr. Burke perceived this worn-out ol 
servant come close up to him, and at length, 
after some moments spent in viewing him, fol- 
lowed, and deliberately rested his head upon his 
bosom. The singularity of the action itself, the 
remembrance of his dead son, his late master, 
-who occupied much of his thoughts at all times, 
and the apparent attachment and almost intelli- 
gence of the poor brute as if he could sympa- 
thize with his inward sorrow, rushing at once 
into his mind, totally overpowered his firmness, 
and throwing his arms over his neck, he wept 
long and bitterly —New York Sun. 


A WAG OF A PUBLICAN. 


Solon Cook, of Cook’s Hotel, Ann Arbor, 
had been annoyed a good deal with a lounging 
customer about his reading room, who always 
made it a point to be the first to hold of t 
pong ta gn as they were brought in, and the last 
to lay them down, while paying customers would 
be waiting to get a sightatthem. The Ann 
Arbor News gives the balance of the story :— 
“The other day, when the Local News was 
hrought in, R. was the first to ‘freeze to it.” 
Solon grew restive; he stepped back and squint- 
ed over his spectacles, and drew his mouth awry. 
Then stepping up to R., he tapped him on t 
shoulder and beckoned him to the desk. ‘Look 
here,’ said Solon, ‘it’s pretty hard times, and 
I’ve been thinking that I am keeping too much 
help, and if you have no objections we will square 
off and quit. I regret very much to part with 
your services, but in these hard times we find it 

to deprive ourselves of a great oe 
I have figured up your account, 


necessary 
luxuries. 
find just this amount due you,’ at the same time 
handing him a $20 bill on the Bank of Sand- 
stone. 


Beauty is like summer fruits, which are easy 
to corrupt, and cannot last. 
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VIEWS IN ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


The views we give upon the succeeding pages 
are representations of noted localities in the flour- 
ishing city of Rochester, N. Y. We refer to 
them not in the consecutive order in which they 
follow each other, but with a general recapitula- 
tion of their character and design. One engrav- 
ing shows the engine houses of the Niagara 
Railroad, noble and substantial structures, with 
massive domes surmounted by cupolas. An en- 

‘ine and tender are seen entering and a locomo- 
ve leaving one of the houses on separate tracks. 
Another engraving is a view of the aqueduct 
of the Erie Canal, passing over a bridge of 
graceful form and solidly constructed. The 
ruined arches of another bridge are seen in front. 
The foaming rapids in the foreground, the busy 
that rise on either age this a 
uresque and interesting scene. e last en- 
tne Una before us the Court House, a 
some building, surmounted by a cupola of 
somewhat peculiar construction. The gallery at 
its summit, in which persons are seen standing, 
affords an admirable and extensive view of the 
city and its surroundings. It is situated in Buf- 
falo Street, the principal business street of the 
city. It is built of granite. Strangers in 
Rochester should not fail to ascend to the cupola 
referred to above, if they desire to obtain a =~ 
oramic view of the city. A supply of excellent 
spy-glasses is kept here to aid the natural vision 
in embracing the wide expanse of scenery. 
Another picture’is a view of the depot of the 
New York Central Railroad, a very large, appro- 
riate and elegant structure of brick, with three 
fase arches opening in front. Through the 
central one a train is seen issuing on its career, 
while a group of travellers are “looking out for 
the engine while the bell rings,” as in duty bound. 
Still another engraving shows the entrance to 
Mount Hope Cemetery, so noted for its wild and 
scenery. This beautiful necropolis 
about two miles south of the railroad depot. 
In natural beauty it vies with Mount Auburn or 
Greenwood, though, as yet, it contains but few 
monuments. It will be observed by the engrav- 
- tow the gateway is of the Egyptian order, 
ough the column which surmounts it, though 
pretty in itself, strikes us as being rather incon- 
gruous. The engraving on the opposite page is 
an accurate delineation of the far-famed Genesee 
Falls, unsurpassed in beauty by any falls in New 
York State. The principal fall, here shown, has 
& perpendicular descent of 105 feet. Just above 
it is seen a railroad train crossing the bridge 
which spans the foaming and rapid river. From 
a small tabular projection, on the brink of the 
precipice, Sam Patch took his last leap in 1829, 
and perished, the victim of irregular ambition. 
Just below the lower falls of the Genesee, stood 
the celebrated Carthage bridge, completed in 
1819. It consisted of an entire arch. Its length 
was 718, its width 30, and the summit of the 
arch was 196 feet from the water. It was the 
t arch in the world. The structure stood 
one year and one day, thus saving the 
builders from loss, as they had only guaranteed 
it should stand a year. It contained 70,000 feet of 
timber, running measure, besides 64,640 feet 
board measure. The immense weight of the 


timber, pressing unequally on the arch, threw u 
the pod from ite uilibriam, and the whole 
tumbled at once into a heap of ruins. Rochester 
is the capital of Munroe county, N. Y., and is 
situated on both sides of the Genesee River, 
seven miles from its entrance into Lake Ontario, 
230 miles by railroad west by north of Albany, 
and 68 miles east northeast of Buffalo. The site 
of the city is nearly level. The streets vary 
from 60 to 80 feet in width, and are, with very 
few exceptions, straight. The principal street, 
extending east and west, through the centre of 
the town, and crossing the river on a bridge, is 
called Main Street on the east and Buffalo Street 
on the west. Most of the public buildings and 
many of the private residences are built of ma- 
terial supplied by the limestone quarries in the 
vicinity. The streets are generally bordered by 
shade trees, which, in summer, give a very 
charming appearance to the city. The large 
squares here and there are peculiar and attractive 
features. Rochester is not very compactly built, 
but its corporate limits comprise an area of seven 
square miles. Among the public institutions are 
the Western House of Refage tor juvenile 
offenders, the Rochester University, under the 
direction of the Baptists, the Baptist Theological 
Seminary, and the Rochester Athenzum, in 

a flourishing condition. The Rochester Sunda 
School Union has 4347 pupils, and 8000 vol- 

umes in its different libraries. Rochester su 
rts thirteen newspa and periodicals. It 
as forty-four churches. Among the hotels, 
which are excellent, we may mention the Clin- 
ton, Blossom’s Hotel, the sion House, the 
Rochester and Con Hall. The city con- 
tains six banks. The canal, the rail , and 
the facilities for navigation, render Rochester a 
very active business place. The unlimited water- 
power derived from the Genesee River has been 
the principal cause of the prosperity of Roches- 
ter. Within a course of three miles, the river 
has a total descent of 226 feet. The total 
amount of flour manufactured here annually is 
estimated at 600,000 barrels, which, computing 
five bushels to each barrel, would require 
3,000,000 bushels of wheat. Varions other 
manufactures are carried on here, producing ma- 
chinery, farming implements, iron castings, cot- 
ton and woolen 8, paper, lumber, her, 
cabinet ware, and edge tools. Rochester has 
been noted for the number, extent and character 
of its fruit nurseries. It is stated that within ten 
miles of the city, there are one thousand acres 
devoted to the raising of fruit trees. Messrs. 
Elwanger and Barry have a garden and nursery 
embracing two hundred acres of land, under a 
high state of cultivation. This nursery enjoys 
a very high repute. Mr. Barry, of this firm, is 
the author of the “ Fruit Garden,” one of the 
most reliable works on the culture of fruit trees 
with which we are acquainted. Joining practical 
knowledge to extensive research, he bas shown 
himself a master of the science uf arboriculture. 
He is the editor of a monthly ine devoted 
to horticulture, and published Rochester. 
The population of the city is not far from 50,000. 
The growth of Rochester is an instance of the 
remarkable rapidity with which flourishing cities 
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spring up from small beginnings in this country. 
In the year 1810, there was not a single house 
where hester now stands. In 1819, Nathan- 
jel Rochester, Charles H. Carroll and William 


Hugh surveyed a lot of land comprising an area 


of one hundred acres, to which the name of 


Rochester was given, out of compliment to the 
senior proprietor. The tract thas laid out was 
known as the mill lot, and had been given by 
Phelps and Gorham to a personage known as 
“Indian Allen,” as a bonus for building saw and 
grist mills for the accommodation of what few 
settlers were found in the region at the date of 
the conveyance. There was not, however, suffi- 
cient business to sustain the mills, and the build- 
ings were suffered to run to decay. Allen then 
sold the property to Sir William Pulteney, who 
was the proprietor of a section of the Gen- 
esee county. The sale to Rochester and his co- 
partners was effected in 1802, at the rate of 
$15 50 per acre, or $1750 for the entire lot, with 
whatever improvements there were upon it. In 
1790, excellent land on the east side of the Gen- 
esee brought only 18 pence per acre. The war 
with Great Britain checked the incipient growth 
of the place ; but the opening of the Erie Canal 
established its prosperity on a permanent basis. 
The Rev. Henry O'Reilly, in a work of great 
value, entitled “‘ Sketches of Rochester, with 
incidental notices of Western New York,” gives 
the following account of the ‘‘ Last Sacrifice of 
the Senecas,” which took place in 1813, on a 
spot near which the Bethel Church now stands : 
“It may be premised that the Senecas, and 
robably others of the Six Nations, have five 
ts annually ; on which occasion it is customary 

to return thanks to Nauwanew for his blessings, 
or to deprecate his wrath. At these times, also, 
the chiefs conversed upon the affairs of the 
tribes, and generally urged upon the people the 
duty of demeaning themselves so as to ensure a 
continuance of the favor which had attended 


them in their pursuits of peace and war. These 


feasts followed the consummation of the matters 
usually watched with most interest by Indians in 
peaceful times—one of the ceremonies occurring 
after ‘sugar-time,’ another after planting, a 
third called the green-corn feast, when the maize 
becomes fit for use, the fourth after the corn har- 
vest, and the fifth at the close of their year, late 


in January, or early in February, according to 


the moon. The latter ceremony was perfurmed 
in Rochester for the last time in January, 1813. 
The concluding rites were seen by some of the 
few persons then settled in ‘these parts.’ From 
ty, who was amo spectators, we have an 
pon of the as far as he beheld 
it, which corresponds with the accounts given by 
the Rev. Mr. Kirkland, long a missionary among 
the Six Nations, and by the ‘white woman, 
that remarkable associate of the . The 
latter personage related that when the Indians 
returned from hunting, ten or twenty of their 
ber were appointed to superintend the ‘ great 
sacrifice and thanksgiving.’ Preparations 
made at the council house, or other 
meeting, for the accommodation of 
during the ceremonial. Nine days was 
riod and two white dogs the number and k 
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(for the prevailing spirit had reached even the 
wigwams and altars of the Senecas), the time 
has been curtailed to seven or five days, and a 
single dog was made the scape-goat to bear away 
the sins of the tribe. Twodogs, as nearly white 
as could be procured, were usually selected from 
those belonging to the tribe, and were carefully 
killed at the door of the council-house by means 
of strangulation, for a wound on the animal, or. 
an effusion of blood would spoil the victim for 
sacrificial pu The dogs were then fantas- 
tically painted with various colors, decorated 
with feathers, and suspended about twenty feet 
high at the council-house or near the centre of 
the camp. The ceremonial is then commenced, 
and the five, seven or nine days of its continu- 
ance are marked by feasting and dancing, as 
well as by sacrifice and consultation, Two 
select bands, one of men and another of women, 
ornamented with trinkets and feathers, and each 
pease farnished with an ear of corn in the right 
and, dance in a circle around the council fire, 
which is kindled for the occasion, and regulate 
their steps by rude music. Hence they proceed 
to every wigwam in the camp, and, in like man- 
ner, dance in a circle round each fire. After- 
wards, on another day, several men clothe them- 
selves in the skins of wild beasts, cover their 
faces with hideous masks and their hands with 
the shell of the tortoise, and in this garb they 
among the wigwams, making horrid noises, tak- 
ing the fuel from the fire, and scattering the 
embers and ashes about the floor, for the purpose 
of driving away evil spirits. The persons per- 
forming these operations are supposed, not only 
to drive off the evil spirit, but to concentrate 
within themselves all the sins of their tribe. 
These sins are afterwards all transfused into one 
of their own number, who, by some magical 
dexterity, or slight of hand, works off from him- 
self into the dogs the concentrated wickedness of 


the tribe! The scape-goat dogs are then placed 
on a pile of wood, to which the fire is applied, 


while the surrounding crowd throw tobacco or 
other incense on the flame, the scent of which is 
deemed to co-operate with the sacrifice of the 
animals in conciliating the power of Nauwanew, 
or the Great Spirit. hen the dogs are partly 
consumed, one is taken off and put into a large 
kettle with vegetables of various kinds, and all 
around devour the contents of the ‘ reeking 


cauldron.’ After this, the Indians perform the 
dances of war and peace, and smoke the calumet ; 
then, free from wickedness, they repair to their 
respective places of abode, prepared for the events 
of the new year.” A serious alarm occurred in 
May, 1814, when Sir James Yeo, with a fleet of 
thirteen vessels appeared off the mouth of the 


Genesee, threatening the destraction of the rude 


improvements in and about Rochester. Messen- 
gers were despatched to arouse the inhabitants. 

here were then only thirty-three le in Roch- 
ester capable of bearing arms. he little band 
threw up a breastwork called Fort Bender, near 
the Deep Hollow, beside the Lower Falls, and 
hurried down to the junction of the Genesee and 
Lake Ontario, five miles north of the present 
city limits, where the enemy threatened to land, 
leaving behind them two old men, with some 


animals furmerly required for the festival ; 
in these later days of reform and retrenchment 


woods, in case the British should attempt 


tow lads, to remove the women and children 
to 
to land. Francis Brown and Elisha Ely acted 


= 


as captains, and Isaac W. Stone as 
Rochester forces. They marched 
marched, disappeared in the woods and re-ap- 
peared again in such a manner as to impress 
enemy with a belief that a considerable force were 
collected. An officer with a fl 
sent to sty oa to say that 


would spare 
settlements if their 
provisions and 
military stores 
were surrendered. 
Captain Francis 
Brown received 
him. “Will you 
comply with the 
demand ?” asked 
the British officer. 
“ Blood knee-deep 
first!” was the 
emphatic reply of 
the gallant Brown. 
While this parley 
was in progress, 
an American offi- 
cer and his staff, 
returning from 
the Niagara fron- 
tier, accidentally 
appeared,and con- 
firmed the British 
officer’s impres- 
sion that a large 
regular force was 
at hand. He re- 
turned to the fleet, 
which opened a 
fire of shot and 
shell, 
answ 


rusty six-pounder, 
After a few hours 
spent in this un- 
availing exchange 

fires, Admiral 
Yeo ran down to 
Pulteneyville, a- 
bout twenty miles 
eastward from the 
Genesee River, 
where, on learn- 
ing by what an in- 
considerable force 
they had been de- 
terred from land- 
ing, all hands 
could not refrain 
from laughing at 
the ingenuity of 
the Yankee trick. 
The historical re- 
miniscences of 
many of the towns 
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TWO WAYS OF FISHING. 

When men go a thine for trout, they take a 
light, tapering pole, with a fine silken: line at- 
tached, and a sharp hook with a sweet morsel of 
worm on the end. They noiselessly drop the 
line on the water and let it float to the fish, which 
nibbles, and by aslight twitch is landed safely on 


of the 
counter- 


of truce was 
James Yeo 
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in the interior of New York are replete with in- | the bank. But when men go fishing fur souls, 
cidents of valor and stratagem. they tie a cable on to a stick of timber, and an 
+ anchor is the hook. chunk of 

An Iowa regiment has a rule that any man | bait is stuck, and with this ponderous machine 
who utters an oath shall read a chapter in the grasped in both hands, they walk up and down 
Bible. Several have got very nearly through the rashing the water, and the top 


Old Testament. 


of their voices, “ Bite or 
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A RUSSIAN FIRB. respectable in 
A terrible fire has consumed one of the most a regular aud even 
remarkable and characteristic features of St. But once inside, all this 
Petersburg—the celebrated Apraxin Dvor, or, as | area is covered by a most intricate labyri 
it is called ‘the English residents, the Louse | streets or paths wide 
Market. This was a | space, some fifteen | and flanked b 
acres in area, by uniform rows of | than two 


Every conceivable 
thing, and a great 
many that are not 
conceivable, could 
be bought here— 
fromja ton of lead 


peks ; from a feath- 
er bed to a needle ; 
from a pianoforte 
to a broken can- 
dlestick. The old 


all the adjoining 
streets. The 
vernment build- 
ng, occupied by 
the Minister of the 
Interior, was in 
flames, while the 
soldiers and the 
lice were dash- 
ng around to res- 
cue human beings 
from the flames, 
for it was useless 
to try to save prop- 
erty. The fire en- 
gines from Mos- 
cow, five hundred 
miles distant, were 
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ward evening the 
priests came out in 
ashing with go 
and purple, and 


Daring 
the night the em from his 
country palace at Taarkoe Selo and _ visited the 
frightened, weeping crowds, personally, assuring 


to ex- 
stores. 
entire 
nth of 
trians, 
r more 

t one. 

Occasionally the 

expand into 

— ttle open spaces 
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lll rq sent for, but only 
staid one day, be- 
choristers chant- 
ing the magnifi- 
: stores, and situated near the great Gostinnoi | cent chorals of the Greek church. At night the 
Dvor, in the heart of the city, and but a few | church porticoes and the halls of the palaces 
minutes’ walk from the Ne Prospekt, the | were crowded with homeless people, who would 
This 
Broadway of St. Petersburg. Louse Mar- 
ket is the favorite resort of the poorer classes. 
It is entered by wide gates between the cordon 
of buildings which enclosed it, and which, quite 
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the edifices themselves) is —> ar in St. Pe- 
tersburg at 15,000,000 of rables. In some 
quarters this fearful fire is attributed to Polish 
incendiarism, and there are fears that it is not 
the last the city will suffer. The Gostinnoi 
Dvor comprises the most important stores in the 
city, representing the local 
wealth of St. Petersburg, 
is closed day and night. 
and extra watchers are 
laced in all the public 
uildings. All St. Peters- 
burg is in an excitement 
-_ as it has not known 
r many, many years.— 
New York Post. 
FRENCH ROGUES. 
A trick was once played 
off at the Fair of Breaute. 
A well-dressed gentleman 
sauntering about with a 
valuable gold-headed cane 
in his hand, was stopped 
by a wretched looking man, 
who had dragged himself 
painfully along on crutch- 
es, and piteously implored 
charity. The gentleman, 
moved to compassion, gen- 
erously gave the beggar a 
piece of silver, “ How can 
you be so foolish,” cried a 
man standing by; “that 
fellow is an impostor, and 
no more lame than you 
are. Just lend me your 
cane for a minute, and by 
means of a sound thrash- 
ing I will convince you of 
the truth of what I say.” 
The gentleman mechani- 
cally let the man take the 
cane, and the , then 
throwing down his crutch- 
es, ran off as fast as he 
could. The other, amidst 
roars of laughter from the 
by-standers, ran after him, 
menacing him with the 
cane, and so they ran a 
considerable distance, when 
they turned aside into the 
town, and were seen no 
more. The tleman 
waited for some time, ex- 
pecting to see the man return with his cane, but 
the expectation was in vain. It was then clear 
that the whole scene had been an affair concerted 
between a pair of adroit rogues. The gentle- 
man had nothing for it but to walk home, feeling 
very foolish at having been so victimized.— 
Evening Gazette. 


The names of houses are for the world outside. 
When you read “ Rose Cottage” on the wall, 
think of the lot of thorns inside. 


| —the other wasn’t. 
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ONE OF THE SAFES. 

The agents of two rival iron safe establishments 
were presenting the claims of their respective ar- 
ticles to an admiring crowd. One was a Yankee 
He that wasn’t told his 


story. A rooster had been shut up in one of his 
safes, and then it was exposed three days to the 
most intense heat. When the door was opened, 
| the rooster stalked out, ye 

| crowed loudly, as if nothing 


his wings and 


happe 


\ ij ‘it 


! 
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Tt was now the Yankee’s turn. A rooster had 
also been shut up in one of his safes, with a 
pound of lum , and the safe was submit- 
ted to the trial of a tremendous heat for more 
than a week. The of the safe were melted 
off, and the door itself so far fused as to require 
the use of a cold chisel to get it open. When it 
was opened, the rooster was found frozen dead, 
and the butter so solid, that a man who knock- 
ed off a piece of it with a hammer had his eye 
put out by a frozen butter splinter ! 


them of his care and protection. For three days | 
the conflagration continued, and at latest on 
was not yet entirely subdued. The property de- 
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WAR WEATHER. 

A recent article in an exchange industriously 
furnishes a list of illustrations of the influence 
which the weather has had, in history, on the re- 
sult of important battles. It clearly proves that 
“ Mercury rene Mars ;” that a hero is strip- 

of his plames by a tempest, and his laurels 

ly away on the invisible wind, and are seen no 
more forever ;”’ that “empires fall because of a 
heavy fall of srow,” and that “storms of rain 


\ 


have more than once caused monarchs to cease 


the working of the weather in destroying their 
fleets. Salamis was fought and won, because 
the previous state of the weather had shattered 
the Foreign fleets and given the Greeks time and 
courage. England was saved from invasion by 
the famous Spanish Armada, by the intervention 
of a terrible storm. Napoleon Waterloo b 

reason of the drenching rain on Saturday, 17 


of June, which so softened the soil as to compel 
him to wait until noon of the 19th, before open- 
ing the battle, previous to which time the Prus- 
sian allies had reinforced the English, and the 
hopes of the French were lost. A change of 
wind gained the cause of William of Orange, 
when he landed in England. The Stuarts failed 
more than once of regaining the throne, by the 
occurrence of a tempest. A severe storm pre- 
vented General Howe from assaulting the works 
on Dorchester Heights 
when he wanted to do so, 
and General Washington 
in the meantime made the 

ition impregnable.— 

ashington saved his 
whole army, in his mem- 
orable retreat from Long 
Island, by reason of a time- 
ly fog. And finally, Corn- 
wallis was prevented from 
escaping from Yorktown, 
by an autumnal tempest, 
and so American liberty 
was secured. 


GLASS. 

The elasticity of glass 
exceeds that of almost all 
other bodies. If two glass 
balls are made to strike each 
ther ata given force, Fo 
recoil, by virtue of thir 
elasticity, will be nearly 
equal to their original im- 
petus. Connected with its 
brittleness are some very 
singular facts. Take a 
hollow sphere, with a hole, 
and stop the hole with a 
finger, so as to prevent the 
external and internal air 
from communicating, and 
the sphere will fly to pieces 
from the mere heat of the 
hand. Vessels made of 
a that have been sud- 

enly cooled, possess the 
curious property of being 
able to resist hard blows 
given to them from with- 
out, but will be instant! 
shivered by a small partic’ 
of flint drop into their 
cavities. his property 
seems to depend upon the 
comparative thickness of 
the bottom; the thicker 
the bottom is, the more 
certainty of its breakage. 
Some of these vessels, it is stated, have resisted 
the stroke of a mallet given with sufficient force 
to drive a nail into wood; and heavy bodies, 
such as musket balls, pieces of iron, bits of wood, 
jasper, stone, etc., have been cast into them from 
a height of two or three feet without any effect, 
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yet a fragment of flint not than a pea 
dropped from three inches high, has made them 
fly.—Laws of Science. 


How beautiful is victory, but how dear ! 
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A GREAT MAN’S AUTOGRAPH. 


It is well known that towards the latter years 
of the late Duke of Wellington’s life, it was next 
to impossible to coax or wheedle = autograph 
out of him, All the stratagems used to get a re- 
ply from him to letters failed; he either did not 
answer them at all, or directed his private secre- 
py 4 do so, and thus the famous signature of 
“ Wellington” became a rarity highly prized by 
collectors. A lady who had an album garnished 
with the autographs of most of the great men of 
the day, but who wanted that of the “‘ Great Cap- 
tain,” mentioned her distress to the late Mr. 
H——, and a few days after, he, to her on 
surprise and pleasure, brought her a note from 
under the hand of the victor of Waterloo. It 
ran thus :—“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton never ordered a pair of braces of the Messrs. 
Simpkin. If F. M. the Duke of Wellington had 
ordered the articles he could not forget it. F. 
M. the Duke of Wellington always pays for his 
braces.” 

This was a very odd document for a lady’s 
album, but its authenticity was undoubted, and 
it therefore found the best place in the interesting 
collection. ‘The way in which this singular note 
was elicited was this :—Mr. H—— filled up one 
of the Bankruptcy Court forms, and signed it, 
informing the dake that in winding up the affairs 
of Messrs. Simpkin, he (the assignee) found on 
their books the sum of 6s. 6d. due by his 
for a pair of braces, which he requested the duke 
would immediately pay or have paid. Mr. 
H——’s ruse was founded on pure fiction, but it 
succeeded ; and now in a certain lady’s album 
may be seen the curious note of which we have 
given a copy.—London Herald. 


+ > 


BROKEN HEARTS. 


Some time we alluded to two cases of sud- 
den death, which could not properly be classed 
under any ordinary title of disease. We have 
since come across an anecdote related by Dr. J. 
K Mitchell, while lecturing to his pupils, in 
Jefferson College, upon diseases of the in and 
which furnishes an additional proof that the ex- 
pression “ broken hearted” is not merely figura- 
tive. On one occasion, in the early period of his 
life, he accompanied as a surgeon a packet that 
sailed from Liverpool to one of the American 

rts. The captain frequently conversed with 

im respecting a lady who had premised to be- 
come his bride on his return from that voyage. 
Upon this subject he evinced great warmth of 
feeling, and showed Dr. Mitchell some costly 
jewels, ornaments, etc., which he intended to 
present as bridal presents. On reaching his des- 
tination, he was abruptly informed that the lady 
had married some one else. Instantly the cap- 
tain was observed to clap his hands to his breast, 
and fall heavily to the ground; he was taken u 
and conveyed to his cabin on board the mln 4 
Dr. Mitchell was. immediately summoned, but 
before he reached the poor captuin he was dead. 
A post mortem examination revealed the cause 
of his unfortunate disease—-his heart was found 
literally torn in twain! The tremendous propul- 


sion of blood uent upon such a vio 
nervous shock, the powerful muscular tis- 
sues asunder, and life ceased.—Philud-lphia Sun. 


A DARING CRIMINAL. 

An assassin of the name of Lemaire, whose 
ingenuity in escaping from jails and from the 
gendarmes is remarkable, has been captured b 
the French authorities, after bidding them de’ 
ance for upwards of a month. The prisoner was 
brought into Amiens in an open cart, surrounded 
by gendarmes ; such was, however, the terror in- 
spired by the man’s boldness and activity, that 
the following precautionary measures were adopt- 
ed :—His hands and his feet were chained, screws 
were placed on his fingers, and another chain 
was attached to his left arm and the cart. The 
last escape effected by Lemaire was characterized 
with great simplicity. He was being conducted 
by three gendarmes, when, seizing a favorable 
moment, he ran his head into the stomach of the 
gendarme who held the chain to which he was 
attached, facilitated the disappearance of the 
functionary into a ditch by a powerful kick, and 
then with a violent exertion wrenched the chain 
from the hand of the latter, and made off safely. 
The whole operation did not take two seconds to 
perform. e subsequently took refuge in a 
wood, where he remained concealed until he had 
accomplished the fearful labor of sawing through 
his manacles with his teeth. The truth of the 
last feat is, however, pape by no better author- 
7 than the word of the prisoner.—New York 

imes. 


AMERICAN FINANCE. 
In an article upon the financial position of 
the United States, the London News says :— 


“ There is nothing to be compared with this for * 


grandeur in the annals of European finance. In 
the midst of a terrific struggle, in which eve 
energy and resource of the country is needed, 
with an army of seven hundred thousand men to 
raise, pay, feed, discipline and equip, at the ex- 
cessive cost which proverbially attends urgency 
and with a numerous flotilla of gunboats an 
iron-clad vessels of war to construct and arm, 
excise duties, reaching every article of comfort 
or luxury have been imposed without a murmur 
of discontent, and public credit continues to be 
unfalteringly sustained ata figure with which 
the exchequers of monarchy seldom hope to 
attain,” J 

BATHS, 

Cleanliness is a virtue not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. It conduces to health, comfort and hap- 
piness—whoever neglects it is not only careless 
of his own personal comfort, but is wickedly 


negligent of his bodily health, and trifles with | 


the good gifts of nature. The American people 
are generally too much engrossed in business 
cares—too intent upon money-getting, to “ lose 
time” in attending to the demands of their 
health, or comfort.—Journal of Health. 


MEETING HEREAFTER. 
My sprightly neighbor—gone before 
Te and silent shore: 
Shall we not meet as heretofore, 
Some summer morning. 
When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day; 
A bliss that would not go away— 
A sweet forewarning. 
CHARLES 
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FORT PEMAQUID. 


MY SUMMER PETS. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


The voices of my summer pets 
Come in at my window to-night, 
And I stop my hurrying pen, 
And listen with keen delight 
To the words they are ever saying: 
Praising the bountiful Giver, 
Who dwells in the City Celestial, 
Beside the Beautiful River. 


The robin, my red-breasted friend, 
Gazes in at me through the vines, 
And his voice gives joyous emotions, 
Far better than rarest old wines. 
Four summers has he and his helpmate 
Built their nest in the old apple-tree, 
And while I toiled, in through the window 
They tuned their voices for me. 


I have a little friend of a bluebird, 
Whose nest’s in a hollow old beech, 
Just over the wall on the hillside, 
Where none of the children can reach. 
One day he came in at my window, 
And perched on my volume of Moore; 
I stretched out my hand for a welcome, 
But like a flash he went out through the door. 


I have a funny old cricket, 

Earth-brown, whom I've named Net, 
He dwells in a hole ’neath the pear-tree— 
Mayhap you think him a strange pet; 
But he has such sparkling bright eyes, 

And sings so merry a song, 
That I've opened a place in my heart, 
And he dwells there all summer long. 


Many pets have I in the summer, 
Save earth-brown crickets and birds, 
Whom I can see from my window, 
Moving me with cheering words; 
But the burden of their song is ever 
Praises to the bountiful Giver, 
Who dwells in the City Celestial, 
Beside the Beautiful River. 


FORT PEMAQUID. 
A TALE OF MAINE'S OLD DOMINION. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


1.—THE ARRIVAL. 

Tux setting sun shone brightly over the rocky 

point of Pemaquid, in 16—, and gilded the spars 

of a weighty-looking merchantman which lay at 

anchor in front of the prosperous village, and the 

out-jutting fort, then perhaps the strongest in New 
14 


England. A boat pushed forth from the vessel 
and presently reached the shore. A man of 
commanding person stepped upon the beach, and 
was met by a quiet-looking, middle-aged citizen, 
who was evidently an old acquaintence. 

‘“* How goes the world with you, Master Hen- 
derson ?” said the first, with wather a condescend- 
ing air. “And the good wife, and the fair 
daughter ?” 

“T have been duly prospered,” replicd the 
other, in a subdued voice, “and as for my family, 
they are well.” 

“ Humph,” continued the other, moving up 
the narrow main street, “ a snug little town it is, 
and well kept. Your very paving stones look as 
if the housewives had scrubbed them this 
cal morn. And the little stout houses all mar- 
shalled alike, and on to the street, in military 
rank as it were. Certainly, your magistrates 
and commanders have merited much praise in 
the ordering of their several charges.” 

““ We have endeavored to do our duty in de- 
fensive preparation,” said the other, bowing low, 
“for the times in which we live are somewhat 
perilous. But we have arrived at my poor habi- 
tation, will it please you to enter ?” 

He pressed open the door, and had hardly done 
so when a beautiful young girl came running for- 
ward, her cheeks rosy red, and her eyes sparkling 
with excitement ; but, perceiving the stranger, 
she stopped with a blush, and instantly retreated. 
The stranger’s iron features relaxed from their 
saturnine expression at the unexpected vision, 
but as he passed at his host’s invitation into an 
adjoining room, he simply said, with a motion of 
his hand towards the door through which the girl 
had vanished : 


The visitor bestowed himself in the arm-chair 
which had been placed for his accommodation, 
and for a moment or two gazed steadily and in 
silence at the embers on the hearth, for the au- 
tumn had set in, and the ample store of wood 
had already commenced assault upon the eveni:.g 
chill. Master Henderson, meanwhile, with a cer- 
tain uneasiness in his countenance, stole occa- 
sional glances at his guest. The latter presently 
aroused himself and turned his chair so as di- 
rectly to face his entertainer. 

“Friend Henderson,” he said, “you know 
that I am a straightforward person, and when I 
have anything on my mind, am apt to say it at 
once, in order that the thing may be disposed of. 
In short, then, I have become tired of toil—I 
have enough and to spare—I would fain settle 
down in a home of my own. Though I say it, 
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few men in ordinary life can as well endow a 
wife with worldly goods as can Paul Askelyn. 
When I saw you, four years since, you spoke of 
my marrying, and somewhat carelessly added 
that if I did not soon choose me a mate, there 
might one grow up for me under your own roof. 
Ihave waited—the ‘one whom I would choose 
has grown up under‘your own roof. Give to me 
your Margaret for a wife, and I will give you the 
word of a man whose word, as you well know, 
can be depended upon. I will cherish her as the 
apple of my eye. What say you, then, John 
Henderson 

: Henderson heard the speech with some sur- 
prise, and at least a slight discomposure. He 
answered slowly, and with hesitation. 

“Tt was but a careless jest. Ihad not thought 
of your laying it up in mind.” 

“Turn the jest to earnest, John Henderson,” 
interrupted the other. “ Nothing easier.” 

“ And she is but a child, while you—” 

“T understand,” broke in the other. “ Buta 
child! She may seem so to you; but not to 
herself, nor to others. And I—I am no boy, it 
is true. Am I theless fitted to protect her whom 
I would make my wife because that I am in the 
prime of my years, abundant in means, vigorous 
in health and strength ?”’ 

“You say truly, Master Askelyn,” replied 
Henderson, casting a deprecating glance at his 
visitor. ‘There are few men, in good truth, 
whose alliance would be so desirable as that of 
yourself. But, in honesty, I must acknowledge 
that I have not mentioned what is like to be the 
particular obstacle in the way of your wishes 
and my own. I have marked of late that there 
appears to be some attachment between Marga- 
ret and a youth who has visited here, a boat- 
maker in the village, an honest, industrious lad. 
Her mother and myself, not having in mind any 
special plan for her future, have not objected to 
his visits. And, indeed, no one can say aught 
in the youth’s dispraise.” 

Askelyn rose and walked across the room with 
® measured pace, and a lowering brow. He 
turned and faced his host. 

“ Henderson, this is folly. Is the passing 
whim of a boy like that to stand in my way? 
And what excellence has he to boast above me ? 
Has he greater strength of limb, blacker locks, or 
eyes that are keener than mine? But I scorn to 
banter about personal appearance. Henderson, 
my heart is in this matter—I cannot be idly 
thrust aside. Remember the claims which I 
have upon you and your family. As your 
daughter's husband, they are cancelled, and I am 
bound to you forever. Reject my suit, and-a 


single word from me makes you a felon. Do 
you not understand me ?” 

The other attempted no reply, but bowed his 
head as if weighed down with sudden humilia- 
tion and dread. His visitor regarded him for a 
moment with a countenance whose stern displeas- 
ure was partly mingled with a contemptuous pity. 

“Do not make a fool of yourself, Henderson. 
Look at the thing like a sensible man. Let us 
suppose that Margaret will object to me, de- 
cidedly even, at first. What then? Thousands 
of girls do so every year to their future husbands, 
and are none the less attached to them when 
their lot is cast. You and I do not need to learn 
so plain a fact as that. And as for the past, 
with all its secrets, when Margaret is my wife, 
all that past is buried forever. I pledge my 
word to that, whatever may happen between us 
in the future. No danger, thenceforth, that the 
steady, exemplary citizen of Pemaquid shall be 
shown us as the disguised smuggler, whose of- 
fences have been too rank to be forgiven. Nor, 
to speak of younger days, need you fear that a 
certain piratical venture—” 

“ Hush !” exclaimed the other, starting in sud- 
den terror, and glancing hastily about him. “ It 
must be as you say. But recollect that even 
walls have ears.” 

“Pho!” said the other, smiling quietly. 
“Your nerves are shaken to-day, friend Hender- 
son. Bring forth a little of your old Madeira, 
and we will drink a glass to oblivion of our 
youthful follies, and a quiet life in the future.” 


Il.—THE BOAT SHOP. 


Hucu Everett stood with chisel in hand, 
but not at work. Standing thus in reverie, he 
would have formed no unfit subject for picture— 
tall and well formed, with pleasing features, 
frank in expression and tinged with ruddy health. 
Yet the attitude and downcast look plainly dis- 
covered an unwonted dejection. As he stood 
with his face averted from the shop entrance, a 
neatly-dressed damsel tripped lightly in, and ap- 
proaching him touched him on the arm. 

“A note from my young mistress,” said the 
girl in reply to his inquiring look, at the same 
time depositing in his hand a billet. 

As she turned away, Hugh opened it eagerly, 
and with a flush of joy which soon paled as he 
read, until he flung it down with a vexed ex- 
clamation. Again he lifted it, reading it afresh 
as if to detect some expression which might pos- 
sibly have escaped his attention at first. Again 
he dropped it with a more hopeless countenance 
than before. 
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“ Hilloa !” shouted a voice just behind him. 

Startled at the sound, Hugh wheeled around, 
and with a half angry look, confronted the 
speaker. The latter was of middle height, 
black-haired and brown-skinned, and keen-eyed, 
@ total stranger to the young boatmaker. 

“ This is the third time I have spoken to you,” 
said the unknown. “I began to think you had 
turned into a wax statue, or something of the 
sort. -I came to see about having a boat mended. 
Quite a shop, this of yours, as I live. Looks, 
too, as if they kept you pretty busy. I declare, 
I almost wish that I could leave seacraft and 
change places with you.” 

“I wish you were in my place, and I a thou- 
sand miles away,” ejaculated Hugh, giving per- 
force some partial vent to his inward vexation. 
“ Anything rather than this dull, gloomy old 
town.” 

“ A thousand miles away !” echoed the other, 
lightly placing his browned hand on Paul’s arm. 
“ You say well, good sir. “A thousand miles and 
more away, where silver and gold are freely to 
be had, for the sailor’s daring, where a summer 
sea surges forever over shimmering coral, and 
kisses the balmy shores of the tropics. That is 
the region for free spirits who are not averse to 
running past the king’s cutter on a dark night. 
A thousand miles away! You shall be further 
off than that in a dozen days from now, if you 
will but say the word.” 

“ And who may you be, so free with your 
offers?” inquired Hugh, casting a sullen glance 
at the stranger. 

“One who goes for free trade and sailor's 
rights. The right of a man who buys honestly 
to sell when and where he will, without let or 
hindrance. D’ye see that brig yonder in the har- 
bor? Iam skipper there, and though I wont 
say that I have brought many a piece of silk 
from over water, yet I will say that there are few 
men whose countenance has been more pleasant 
in the sight of some of your worthy citizens 
than that of John Waldron, skipper and trader. 
Come away, man, I have taken a liking to the 
cut of your jib. You're too free-faced and 
hearty-limbed a young fellow to be doling your 
life out in this little corner of the world. Come 
and try the ocean with me. Sell boats and 
shop to-morrow, or leave them unsold, and in a 
year from now you'll not think of coming back 
to tap nails on the head for a paltry subsistence. 
Put your best foot forward, on a good stout 
plank, with the sea underneath you, and toss a 
gay good-by to the jilt who has deserted you for 
a richer.” 

“Scoundrel !” shouted Hugh, as astounded 


and enraged he caught the skipper by the col- 
lar. “How dare you come here to vent your 
slanderous jibes 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed the stranger, quickly dis- 
engaging himself. “I see that you have the 
right spirit in you. All that’s needed is a little 
experience. Six months of sea life will make 
you as cool as a veteran. But, my lad, I have 
merely said the truth. I have passed through 
the like myself, and know the whole story. 
That crumpled paper in which'you were so en- 
tranced—your dolorous sighs and bitter looks, 
can I not read them? But a little time and 
change will quickly cure all, and blacker eyes 
and fairer cheeks will smile on you in southern 
climes. Let yonder new-come graybeard keep 
the prize which his money bags have bought. If 
money is the talisman of life, and I’ll not deny 
it, the thing is within your grasp. Say the word, 
then, your name on the Sea Gull’s roll, and as 
soon as you have learned the ropes, your place 
shall be second in command. Come—will you 
go?” 

“No, I'll not!” exclaimed Hugh, striking his 
clenched fist on the bench. “ Your tongue is 
smooth, and your promises fair enough to lure 
the devil himself. But my reason is not clean 
gone yet. And, furthermore, it is very easy to 
talk about selling out stock and shop at an hour’s 
notice, much easier than to do it. Not but that 
I’m more than half tempted (this he muttered 
almost to himself) to leave this miserable place 
at once and forever.” 

“ Good,” retorted the other, “I began to think 
I had mistaken a milksop for a man. Here,” 
flinging down a purse upon the bench, “is a 
bunch of good, yellow guineas, which will settle 
the purchase money of your shop in less time 
than you mention. One word more. To-mor- 
row night, at sunset fire, I shall await you by the 
fort water-way, and then—either the purse or 
yourself. We understand each other.” And 
with a nod he disappeared. 

Hugh lifted the weighty purse, and through 
the heavy blue silk netting saw the rich glitter of 
the gold, charming as the serpent’s eye. 

“ And this can buy love!” he said. “ For 
this Margaret sells her heart to an old gray beard! 
‘ Requirements of parental duty !’ ‘ Forgive, and 
do not despise me!’ Some two or three mock 
tears, perhaps, what excuses are these when 
she well knows that Hagh Everett’s offered 
home, poor as it is, will be sustained by stout 
and loving hands? Js it not too much to be- 
lieve ? I will see her once more, though she has 
commanded me not. I will learn the truth of 
this villany from her own lips, and then—” 
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IIll.—AFLOAT. 

Ix good season, shipmate. What bring you 
then, the purse, or yourself ?”” 

“ Myself.” 

“Right, man, and a sailor’s grip on’t. I'd 
sooner have spared double the gold than to have 
missed having you by my side. And the girl— 
ye have seen her once more, mayhap? I guessed 
it would be so, and how it would end, too.” 

The last was said, in a low voice, but the hearer 
clutched the gunwale as though he would have 
crushed it. 

“You guessed truly,” answered the latter. 
“TI don’t care to keep anything back now. I 
could not believe that she was so heartless—the 
blue-eyed, rosy-lipped girl who once, I was fool 
enough to fancy, loved me. If I could but see 
her, I thought. Well—I was ordered from the 
house. That was not enough. I sent by her 
servant girl a billet. I,begged only to see her 
once more, if it were but fora moment. In vain. 
At last, hovering about the spot, I saw her open 
the garden gate. In an instant I was by her 
side. I spoke but a word, and she turned from 
me as though I had been a snake, and she flying 
for her life. Heavens, and I have made myself 
fit to be one, grovelling thus like a worm at their 
feet !” 

“Never mind, my hearty, there’s a better day 
in store. But here comes the boat ; jump in, my 
lad, chock up in the stern sheets. Here we are. 
Now pull, boys, pull !” 

The boat flew through the water, till, coming 
under the brig’s counter, a rope was thrown, and 
she was drawn alongside. The breeze was 
freshening from the eastward, and as the skipper 
gained the deck and cast a look to windward, he 
said to Hugh: 

“Well, my friend, we sha’n’t spread our 
wings till daylight. Come down into my cabin, 
and the steward shall brew you some hot 
punch. That, and a good night’s rest, will set 
you all right by morning.” 

Half an hour afterward Hugh was sleeping 
soundly in his berth. The sun was already 
shining through his little stateroom window, 
when he awoke, and the rash of water and the 
trampling feet overhead told that the brig was 
under way. Arousing from his half unconscious 
doze, he was quickly on deck. The brig was 
standing out of harbor, over a sea roughened by 
the easterly swell. The swart skipper was pac- 
ing the quarter, anxiously eyeing a ship which 
was approaching from the offing. 

“T don’t like the looks of yonder craft by any 
means,” he said, turning round to Hugh. 
“‘ There might be some inconvenience to me just 


now in being brought to by a king’s ship. These 
epauletted fellows sometimes ask very disagree- 
able questions. And I have reason to suspect 
that there is a growing prejudice against me 
among these gentry.” 

He put the glass to his eye for a moment, and 
then lowering it, shut it with a jerk. 

“* Stand by to tack ship !” 

The brig was soon standing northward along 
the Bristol shore. Some twenty minutes had 
scarce elapsed when a gruff voice from the fore- 
rigging growled out: “ Sail, ho!” 

A large brig shot in view from beyond Muse- 
ongus. A low exclamation of surprise broke 
from the skipper’s lips as he levelled the glass at 
her 


“ A Johnny Crapeau, as I live !” he exclaimed. 
“ And yonder looms another! I see the whole 
story—a French fleet coming in to try powder 
and balls on old Pemaquid! ‘Well, let them call 
me smuggler and outlaw; I am as ready as the 
straightest of them to fight for the old flag. 
"Bout ship, boys!” 

The order was quickly executed. A minute 
or two afterward, the grizzly-headed sailor at the 
helm, touching his hat as he caught the skipper’s 
eye, exclaimed : 

“ Beg pardon, captain, but that yonder is the 
French brig-of-war, L’Agile. I was in her years 
ago. She’s a good ’un to go.” 

“* Very well, we’ll show her that there is one 
craft equally well deserves the name with herself. 
Lay her straight for the fort, Robinson. Yon- 
der there, two or three get out the cutlasses and 
muskets from our arm-chest, and see that they 
‘are in trim. If we are not to fight ourselves, 
they will be wanted ashore, perhaps.” 

A dogged gloom fell over the ship’s company. 
No one stirred to execute the order, but each 
looked askance at his neighbor. 

“ What is this?” sternly demanded the skip- 
per, taking a step forward. “Has a sulky fit 
come over you all, that no one starts ?” 

“I beg pardon, cap’n, once more,” said old 
Robinson. “If I mought be so bold, I know 
there ar’n’t no sulk in the lads. Only they 
somehow don’t seem to understand the idea of 
their fixin’ up tools for other people to fight with, 
and they not have no handling of them. It’s 
just kind e’ confused ’em like.” 

“ Ah, that’s it, eh?” retorted his superior, 
casting a humorous side glance at Hugh, and 
turning again tothe men. “ Rouse out the arms, 
lads,” he said, “I am going to use some of them 
myself, and you need not fear that I shall forbid 
any one from following my example, who 
chooses so to do.” 
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All was now alacrity. Under the guidance of 
Robinson’s steady hand, the brig dashed into the 
harbor, and up past the fort into the mouth of 
the river. She was still under headway when a 
boat was dropped from the stern, and in it the 
skipper, Hugh, and a portion of the crew quickly 
gained the shore. In five minutes the whole 
village was astir. 


IV.-THE ATTACK. 


“Tr’s a blessing that I’ve taken good care to 
keep these war-dogs in trim,” said bluff Major 
Christy, the garrison commandant, carefully in- 
specting his guns, and training them on the har- 
bor entrance. “Lieutenant Homer, will you in- 
form the townsmen that we have men enough to 
man the castle guns thoroughly. Let them be- 
stow themselves around the outer wall and keep 
a good lookout landward. I shall miss my reck- 
oning if we have not soon a few hundred of 
those copper-headed devils on our flank, while 
the Frenchmen batter in front.” 

The topsails of the French squadron soon ap- 
peared beyond the outer point of land, but it 
seemed an age to the expectant citizens before 
the leading vessel gained position, and opened 
fire on the fort. She was followed by another 
and another, till the air was filled with smoke, 
and the ear with the crashing of guns, and the 
whirr of balls. The fort guns replied gallantly, 
and obviously with good effect. All at once from 
the forest broke forth a yeli which rose shrill 
above even the deafening noise of the artillery, 
and a dense array of painted savages dashed 
whooping wildly towards the landward wall of 
the village, which offered apparently an insigni- 
ficant barrier against the assault. An instant, 
and they would have reached it, when a sheet of 
flame and the simultaneous volley, made them 
reel backward, decimated and dismayed. The 
recoil was but momentary, for a master-spirit led, 
and before the smoke had lifted, a column of the 
Indians, headed by a chief of giant frame, had 
gained the bulwark, and were pressing over it, 
despite the utmost efforts of the defenders. Of 
these, several were already down, lifeless or sorely 
wounded. 

Among the latter was Paul Askelyn. He had 
fallen on one knee, one arm hanging broken by 
his side, his gun swinging in the other hand, in 
the futile essay to parry the tomahawk which 
flashed above him. But ere its fall its savage 
holder had sunk beneath another arm, and Hugh, 
looking down, caught a glimpse of the man 
whom he had saved. But it was a flash of sight 
and thought amidst the perilous work which 


raged around. In the wild hurry of the con- 
flict there was no opportunity for delay. The 
smoke of the conflict eddied in among the vil- 
lagers, and amid the crash of musketry, the 
thunder of the fort and the ships, and the horrid 
yells of the savage assailants, Pandemonium it- 
self seemed to be re-created. All around was 
confusion and desperation, when a heavy boom 
struck the ear from the direction of the river. 

“Hurrah,” cried a stentorian voice, “ there 
goes the Sea Gull’s popgun! Our messmates 
have snaked it out of the hold, and given it 
mouth. Bang away, my hearties !” 

“Water!” gasped Askelyn, struggling for 
breath. “ Would to Heaven I could have another 
half hour for those red-skinned fiends !” 

“It is not needed,” replied Hugh, as he turned 
away to fulfil the wounded man’s request. “The 
savages are beaten back already, they are scat- 
tering like sheep.” 

Askelyn’s face lighted up with exultation, and 
with a convulsive effort he raised himself on his 
elbow ; but the flash of strength passed in an 
instant, and he sunk back heavily on the ground. 
Hugh found him on return, with his eyes closed, 
hardly more than a corpse. A little water, 
mingled with spirit, was forced through his lips. 
He revived, looked up, and smiled grimly. 

“ How goes the battle ?” 

“It is finished,” said Hugh. “The old fort 
has been sadly pelted, but the ships are hauling 
off. It’s plain enough they have suffered bad 
treatment, and are little like to repeat the trial.” 

“Tt is finished,” repeated the other, dreamily. 
“ My battle, too, is nearly done, and the shattered 
hulk is sinking to its grave—the fair prize 
escaped —the expected triumph dissolved to 
nothingness. Yet it is well.” 

One or two of the combatants, now that the 
imminent danger was over, approached with of- 
fers of assistance. 

‘Bear me to the house of Master Henderson,” 
said Askelyn. “My moments are few for this 
world’s business, and I must use them quickly.” 

The wounded man was soon conveyed to the 
house, whose scattered inmates were in a few 
moments more gathered together, and Henderson 
himself pressed with sympathy the hand that 
was now 8o powerless. 

“Time presses,” said the wounded man; 
“call Margaret hither.” 

“T am here,” whispered the latter, laying her 
trembling hand upon his arm. 

“Poor Margaret !” said Askelyn, with a husky 
voice. “I was about to do you a sore injustice, 
although I fondly thought that time would en- 
able me to repair it. It has enabled me, but not 
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as I intended. Hugh Everett, take her hand. 
You are a gallant and honest lad, and I am 
thankful that I have it in my power to do you a 
good deed before I go.” 

- Hugh did as he was told; but as for Marga- 
ret, she fell on her knees by the side of the 
wounded man, and burst into a fiood of tears. 
“Little soft-heart,” murmured Askelyn, 
“should you not rather rejoice than weep at 
this? But, good friend Henderson, summon 
me a notary, or if there be none at hand, you 
must even act as such yourself. How is it ?” 

“ Here is neighbor Gamage,” replied Hender- 
son, glancing around, “ doubtless he will answer 
your requirements.” 

“ Bring , then, and pen and ink. Those 
here present will act as witnesses to the last will 
and testament which I shall dictate.” 

His directions were obeyed, and then in a clear 
voice, and in accurate form, Paul Askelyn devised 
to Margaret Henderson all earthly goods of 
which he was possessed, with the exception of a 
moderate bequest to her father. 

“T have no kin,” he said, as the writing was 
closed, “‘ whom such disposal can injure, and 
most freely do I make it. And now I yonder 
perceive the face of the good pastor—my last 
words must be with him. Yet stay for a mo- 
ment, Margaret, and you, Henderson, and you, 
young sir, there is yet one thing more remains.” 

When the young pair came forth from that 
room they came as man and wife, for so the dy- 
ing had willed it. And the new-born happiness 
which lighted their countenances was softly 
clouded by sadness for him who had passed 
away from earth forever. 

THE CLEARING OF THE CLOUDS. 

There is 


The oxen had now been four days without 
water, and their distress was alread very great. 
Their hollow flanks, ing . low 
melancholy moans at intervals, told but 
too plainly their misery, and went to my heart 
like daggers. longer en 
animated creature, a spectre of himself—a 
gaan staggering skeleton. The change that 

come upon him within the last twenty-four 
hours was incredible. From time to time he 
ut his head into the m into one’s hands, and 
king wistfully and idly into his face, 
would reproachfully (his looks conveyed as much) 
why don't youtellove say 
ng; why 
Their eyes were so deeply sunken in their sockets 
as to be scarcely perceptible. They glided about 
in spectral silence; th was in their faces. 
The wagon was heavily laden, the soil exceed- 
ingly heavy, the sun in the day-time like an im- 
mense burning-glass, and the oppressiveness of 
the atmosphere was greatly increased by the 
tremendous “ veldt” fires which, ravaging the 
country far and wide, made it like a huge fiery 
Anderson's Okavango Ri: 


Ruger. 


ARSENICAL PAPER HANGINGS. 

A wating to one of the dail 
arsenica’ ing, atten- 
to the Ge four chil- 
dren who died, every one had been healthy until 
the green paper was first placed on the walls at 
Christmas last. 2. The father, mother, and all 
the children than began to sicken. The — 
toms were smarting of the eyes, irritation of 
nostrils, headache (over the brows in particular) 
soreness of the mouth and throat, with occasio 
sharp pains over the bowels, constant rubbing of 
the upper lip, and picking of the mouth. 3. The 
antiseptic propensities of arsenic are well-known. 
Seven days death the body of the child was 
undecomposed. There was neither effluvium nor 
discoloration. 4. The undertaker noticed that 
all the three 


THE FUTURE. 

Waste not your time in idle fears and thoughts 
of the future in this world. To you the future 
may be —_ short. The things you most fear 
will probably never disturb you. If evils come, 
they will probably be such as no foresight of men 
can anticipate. “Trust in the Lord and do 
good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed. Delight thyself also in the 
Lord, and he shall give thee the desires of thine 
heart. Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust 
also in him, and he will bring it to pass. Rest 
in the Lord, and wait patiently for him.” 


THE VICTORS. 


| EFFECTS OF THIRST. 
| 
| 
| | 
days, were in a like — 5. After the 
falls you, my friends, which justifies impatience | &Te€™ paper was removed, symptoms ceas- 
or Pro God is fascrutable, bat not | in the remaining He attributes 
wrong. Remember, if the cloud is over you, | much baffling disease to the unsuspected effects 
that there is a bright light always on the other | Of arsenical papers.—English paper. 
world or the next, when that cloud will be swept 
away, and the fulness of God’s light and wisdom 
around you. Every thing which has be- 
you, whatever sorrow your heart bleeds 
with, whatever pain — suffer—nothing is want- 
ing but to see the light that actually exists, wait- 
ing to be revealed, and you will be satisfied. If . 
to keep yon es cals you could en. 
to ou as as if you un- 
Quand everything. He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High, shall abide un- 
der the shadow of the Almighty.— Bushnell. 
; marks “ he seems, like other great invent- a 
ors, to have lost mach of his reputation by the Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 
continual improvements that have been made And yet unshaken as the continent. 
upon him.” LonGrELLow. 
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ROSES. 


BY LIEUT. JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


June had scattered bloom and beauty 
Through the garden-land all broadcast, 
Drowned the sluggish air in faintness of perfume, 
When we wandered through the alleys, 
Through the flower bered alleys, 
Checkered quaintly with alternate light and 
gloom. 
Little knew I but her presence, 
But the gladness of her being, 
But the holy spel! that circled me that day; 
Yet I thought the roses’ color, 
Red and white, had gained new lustre 
From the color on her girlish cheek that lay. 


So I told her of my fancy, 
So I bared my heart before her, 
Told her all my love, its madness and its pain; 
Vanished then her cheeks’ white roses, 
While my passion breathed its story— 
Died and vanished, yet they lived and bloomed 
again! 
Yet another June was thrilling 
All the garden-rows with gladness, 
Faint the air with myriad roses overblown, 
When I wandered through the vistas, 
Through the blossom-tangled alleys, 
In the hermit-mood of anguish—all alone! 


She—where was she? Christ, have mercy, 
Cleanse the Magdalen from error, 
Wash the memory of the suicide away! 
Thus I prayed, with hands uplifted, 
While the Pharisaic roses 
Proudly flaunted o’er the sod-heap where she lay. 


Gorgeous roses, redly blushing, 
Roses pure in blessed whiteness, 
Marred with neither spot nor shadow of a stain; 
But her cheeks’ white rose had faded 
In the fiery breath of passion: 
Died and vanished—and it never bloomed again! 
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AT LAST. 


BY LAURA J. ARTER. 


Ir was Edith Ingersoll’s twenty-second birth- 
day. She sat with her hands folded listlessly in 
her lap, gazing gravely and seriously into the 
glowing fire. Her face expressed doubt and 
pain—a half.formed resolution. She got up after 
awhile and went down to the library, where a 
gentleman sat waiting to see her. He rose as 


she entered, and extended his hand with a glad 
smile, She took it without smiling in return, 
looking into his face with the same grave serious- 
ness. 


“I came early, Edith, hoping to be the first to 
greet you on your birthday; and I hoped, too, 
that you would be glad to see me.” 

“IT am always glad to see my friends,” she 


said, evasively, “You know you are always 
welcome here, Clyde.” She smiled just the 
faintest shadow of a smile, but the sadness in her 
eyes rippled over her face till it seemed to be 
laved in tears. 

He led her to a chair, and going up to a table, 
took from it a bouquet, and placed it in her 
hands. She uttered an exclamation of delight 
as its fragrance and beauty unfolded themselves 
to her. It was composed of white and pink 
moss roses and buds, and arranged with most 
exquisite taste. 

“It is my birthday offering, Edith. Take it 
with my fairest and best wishes for your happi- 
ness. May it ever be an emblem of the purity, 
and truth, and loveliness of your life !” 

She looked up gratefully into his handsome, 
earnest face, thanking him as mach with her 
eyes as with her tongue. 

“ You are always so kind to me, Clyde. You 
treat me so much better than I deserve. I am 
sure I can never tell you how much I thank you.” 

“Do not try. I love so much better to see the 
glad light leap up from your eyes, and spread 
itself over your face.” 

He paused a moment, then he spoke, and the 
words came low and passionately : 

“T have brought you another gift, dear Edith; 
but in accepting it, you will accept the heart and 
hand of the giver.” He drew forth a heavy ring 
set with pearls. “ Will you wear it, Edith ?” 

“T will wear it, Clyde.” Her face was very 
white, but the hand she gave him did not tremble 
as he placed upon it the token that should bind 
their fature lives together. 

“ My dearest little girl, how happy you have 
made me. I shall try all my life to repay you.” 

The words welled up joyfully from his soul, 
and gushed softly and sweetly through his lips. 
He laid his hand on her brown curls tenderly and 
proudly—she was Ais Edith then; his peerless 
treasure. 

An hour afterwards he rose to go. He took 
her hand in his at parting; it was so cold it 
startled him, though they had been sitting by a 
warm fire. He drew her to him gently. 

“My little girl must love me very much, and 
she shall never for one moment regret the step 
she has taken to-day. In another month you 
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will be my wife, Edith, and I shall take you to 
our home, to be its fairest light and sweetest 


She did not say anything; but she thought in 
silent anguish of a time when just such sweet 
words had been said to her by one for whom she 
would have given up life itself. She scorned her 
own weakness—/e was false to her and to him- 
self now; and Clyde Wallace she knew was 
noble and true. She crushed down her misery, 
and said almost cheerfully : 

“IT hope I shall be all you think me, Clyde. 
I shall try to be.” 

He stooped and kissed her white brow. She 
made a slight movement, as if to recoil from the 
earess, then submitted calmly and passively. He 
attributed it to maiden shyness, little dreaming 
of the pain which racked and burned her soul. 

She got up after he had gone, and returned to 

her room. As she looked at the ring on her 
finger, she felt that the past must indeed be for- 
gotten, and that in Clyde Wallace’s love she 
she must find a refuge from that other wild love 
that filled her life. She went to her desk, and 
took from it a lock of hair and a book of poems. 
She turned to the first leaf. On it was written, 
“To my dear Edith, from H.R.” She smiled 
bitterly as she read it over for the last time, then 
laid it with the hair in the sparkling fire. It 
seemed to lift a load from her heart ; she felt that 
in a measure the past was undone, and that one 
step had been taken to secure the peace of the 
future. 
Edith Ingersoll had not entered into her en- 
gagement hastily. She had expected that what 
had occurred would occur. She knew that Clyde 
Wallace had loved her for many long months, 
and she knew that nothing would please her pa- 
rents and friends so much as to see her his wife. 
She remembered with deep remorse how they 
warned her against trusting to the affection of 
Henry Rawlings, and how she had gone on heed- 
less of their advice, only to find herself thrown 
aside, while another filled her place in his heart, 
and wore the name so precious to her. She was 
glad almost that she could do something to make 
her dear ones happy now—that she could partly 
’ atone for the error that had half blighted her ex- 
istence. It is not much wonder that under such 
circumstances she had accepted Clyde Wallace ; 
feeling sure that the future could not be more 
dreary than the present. 

Tt was the day of her wedding. Fair young 
girls fluttered around her, their merry words 
rippling masically through the room; yet she 
scarcely heard them, as she sat half-buried in the 
cushions of her chair. She was serious and 
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thoughtful. It was a solemn thing to bind her 
life forever to another, while her heart did not 
throb lovingly for him. The girls roused her 
from her reverie, telling her it was time to pre- 
pare for the ceremony. 

She got up mechanically, and went patiently 
through the process of dressing, though she mani- 
fested no interest in her appearance. Her young 
friends besieged her with compliments, and in- 
deed it would have been hard to discover her 
equal in loveliness. The long, sweeping white 
silk dress, with its trimming of soft rich lace ; the 
fleecy folds of her bridal veil; her brown hair 
adorned with a few sprays of pearls, that were a 
present from Olyde; the dainty white gloves on 
her small hands; all added new charms to her 
natural grace and beauty. 

Some one came in with the information that a 
friend wished to see her for a few moments in 
the library. Supposing it must of course be 
Clyde, she ran down stairs, glad to escape from 
the noise and merriment that accorded so little 
with her feelings. 

Some one came over from the piano as she 
entered, and took both her hands in his own, 
looking down sadly and tenderly into her face. 
She did not cry out, as she felt like doing at first, 
but every vestige of color fled from her face, 
leaving her ghastly white and trembling in every 
nerve. 

“ Edith, they tell me you are to be married to- 
night.” 

“Tt is trae, Mr. Rawlings.” 

Her voice was firm and clear, 

“Tt is not true, Edith Ingersoll! I will not let 
you make such a sacrifice. Yemloved me once ; 
you must—you shall love ga@eyet! What is 
Clyde Wallace to you?” — 

“He is what you never have been, and never 
will be, Henry Rawlings—a true, noble man! 
He is worthy of the purest love on earth; and 
before another hour has passed, he will be my 
husband.” 

She wrung her hands from his strong clasp, 
and stood proudly and defiantly before him. He 
had never seen her half so beautiful, and it urged 
him on in his mad words, 

“ You love me, Edith—fly with me! It is not 
yet too late to avoid this hateful life.” 

He made a movement as if to take her hands 
again ; she shrank back from him with scorn and 


“I donot love you, Mr. Rawlings! All the 
respect and tenderness I ever had for you died 
out in my heart long ago. There is nothing 
noble or lovable in your character. I hate my- 
self for ever having cherished for you any other 
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feeling than contempt. How dare you come to 
me at such a time, and such a place? Have you 
no honor, no soul, no feeling, that you seek to 
plunge us both into such an abyss of sin and 
misery? Think of your wife! It would break 
her heart to know—” 

“TI can think of nothing, dream of nothing, 
hope for nothing, but your love. What is Flo- 
rence to me *—my wife, and nothing more. I 
do not love her—she is beautiful, and cold, and 
heartless; but you, Edith—O, you are all that is 
pure, and good, and loving! Do not send me 
from you alone! Go with me to a home where 
our lives shall pass on like a long, beautiful 
dream !” His voice was hoarse with passion. 

“Do not make me hate you even more than I 
once loved you. Go!—never let me see your 
face, or hear your voice, again. O, if Clyde were 
only here to protect me from this insult!” 

“ He is here, my darling. Mr. Rawlings, if I 
considered your pitiful life worth taking, your 
heart’s best blood should answer for this outrage. 
Do not speak one word, sir, but leave before you 
tempt me to call the servants !” 

He opened the door for Mr. Rawlings to pass 
out; then closed it, and took Edith in his arms, 
soothing her till she was calm End cheerful again. 
He told her that he had been sitting in the deep 
recess of one of the windows, absorbed in his own 
pleasant thoughts, when he was suddenly aroused 
by the sound of their voices, and held spell bound 
by the wild words of Mr. Rawlings. She was 
glad he had heard it, for now she had no secret 
from him. He held her fondly to him, thinking 
how pure and lovely she was. 

“ My noble little girl!” It was all he said, 
yet the few words contained a volume of love 
and tenderness. They touched her heart as his 
words had never done before; and for the first 
time in her life, she drew his head down and 
kissed him, She had never realized so fully be- 
fore how generous and good he was; how im- 
measurably superior in heart and mind to Mr. 
Rawlings. Half an hour later they were married. 

The first few months of their married life was 
spent in one continual scene of excitement and 
amusement. After that they settled down more 
quietly, and the time began to drag away slowly 
to Edith. She was lonely in her new home. She 
honored and respected her husband; she treated 
him with uniform kindness, because it was her 
duty as his wife—but she did not love him. 
Clyde never suspected this for a long time. So 
deep and true was his devotion to her, that he 
did not dream she could do otherwise than love 
him in return. But after awhile the painful trath 
grew plainer and plainer to him. Then he re- 


doubled his kindness to her, determined to awak- 
en her from her cold passiveness, and to learn 
her to love him, but his efforts were useless. 

He came in one evening, looking unusually 
pleased and cheerful. Edith looked up in ‘sur- 
prise, then went quietly on with her reading. 
He took the book from her hand, and drew her 
down on his knee. 

“T have good news, dear. Honora Stafford, 
your old friend and mine, is coming to make us 
a long visit. I received adispatch this morning, 
telling me to meet her at the depot at ten o’clock 
in the morning. Isn’t that pleasant, my pet?” 

“Tt is indeed. I am delighted that she is 
coming—it is getting to be so lonely.” 

“Are you not going to kiss me’ your thinks 
for such good tidings, darling ?” 

“ What a foolish boy you are, Clyde! Will 
you never have done making love ?” 

She did kiss him, however, though as far as 
expressing any feeling was concerned, she might 
as well have been kissing a statue. It pained 
him deeply, and he put her down and left the 
room, his joy for the evening completely gone. 

The next morning Honora Stafford came. She 
was & magnificent woman, accomplished and 
fascinating. Few women could compare with 
her in intellect and bewildering loveliness. She 
was not long in discovering that all was not hap- 
piness and content in the home of her two dear- 
est friends, and she was not long in discovering 
the true cause. She saw that something must be 
done, and that speedily, too, to prevent actual 
misery from overtaking them. Her resolution 
was soon formed and acted upon. 

As she stood in her room one morning, ar- 
ranging with more care than usual her heavy 
black hair, Edith came in for a little chat, aq she 
often did. She uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and admiration, as she beheld her friend. 

“ How beautiful you are this morning, Honora, 
I never saw you dressed with such exquisite taste 
and elegance—you are perfectly superb. How 
many hearts do you expect to conquer to-day ?” 

“Not more than one. Do you really think I 
am looking well? I am glad of it, for your taste 
is excellent, and I can rely upon it. You see I 
said something last night about being so fond of 
a morning drive, and Clyde insisted on taking: 
me out this morning. He said you never cared 
about driving ; that you always preferred staying 
at home for a quiet chance to read ; and he seem-. 
ed delighted to have an excuse for going himself. 
Edith, you ought to be very proud of your hus- 
band. I think I never saw so fine a looking 
man in my life, or one so completely gentlemanly 
and pleasant. Is my bonnet on straight? Thank 
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you. Dear! I haven’t got my gloves on yet, and 
I hear Cly—Mr. Wallace, I mean—in the hall, 
and of course he is impatient. I am sorry you 
don’t like to drive; it would be pleasant to have 
you with us. Well, by-by, I’ll leave you now to 
have a nice little time all to yourself.” 

She ran lightly down the stairs, leaving Edith 
with a vague feeling of pain and discontent in 
her heart. She wished they had invited her to 
go with them, and she wondered if Honora had 
taken so much pains with her toilet simply to 
please Clyde. Something prompted her to go to 
the window and watch their departure. A pang 
almost of jealousy shot through her heart, as she 
saw with what care and gentleness her husband 
lifted Honora into the carriage, and what a joy- 
ous look there was on his face. Evidently they 
would not lament over her absence! What a 
handsome, graceful, sensible-looking fellow Clyde 
was, anyhow—she did not know another any- 
where that would compare with him. They 
glanced up to the window and saw her, and 
kissing their hands adieu, rolled swiftly down the 
street. Somehow her book lost .its interest that 
morning ; she caught herself looking impatiently 
at her watch a dozen times within an hour. She 
wondered if Clyde had noticed how beautiful 
Honora was ; she wondered what they were talk- 
ing about, and if they would think of her. 

When they returned, Honora looked more be- 
witching than before, and Edith saw Clyde’s eyes 


following the queenly form with unmistakable 


admiration. It seemed so strange to see Clyde 
gaze at any one save herself in such a manner— 
and the sight filled her with unacknowleged pain. 
She glanced into the mirror opposite—how plain 
she looked compared with Honora. She won- 
dered if Clyde had made the comparison. She 
went up to him, and laid her hand on his arm 
with more affection than she usually displayed. 
He did not kiss her as she expected, but smiled 
absently, and walked over to where Honora had 
seated herself at the piano; and a moment later 
their voices mingled musically together, and 
Edith, with a feeling akin to bitterness in her 
heart, left the room. 

Every morning after that they went driving 
together, both seeming to look forward to it as 
the pleasant hour of the day, neither of them in- 
viting Edith to accompany them. Almost every 
evening they attended either the opera, theatre, 
‘or some other place of amusement. Edith went 
with them sometimes, oftener she pleaded some 
trifling excuse and stayed at home. She felt 
that Clyde only extended the invitation to her 
through politeness, more than from any wish to 
have her accept it. 


Many a heartache it cost her to see them van- 
ish from the room smiling, happy and handsome, 
leaving her in her loneliness without any ap- 
parent regret. She never knew before how neces- 
sary Clyde’s love was to her happiness, until she 
began to fear that she was to lose it forever. He 
had ceased to annoy her with expressions of his 
affection, yet so soon as it was so, she yearned 
for them again. No need to chide him for his 
kisses now—they were rarely, if ever, bestowed. 

She felt herself fading away from his heart, 
and she grew sad and miserable; she could not 
blame him either. Honora was so beautiful, and 
she prized his opinion and his attentions. She 
remembered with keen remorse all the kindness 
he had once lavished upon her—all the love he 
had poured at her feet, only to feel it frozen by 
her coldness. She wondered how she could ever 
have helped loving him. She tried to help it 
then, but the farther he seemed to place her from 
him, the dearer he became to her. How she 
prayed that Honora would go home and leave 
them alone again—mayhap she could win back 
his truant affections. But Honora did not seem 
inclined to terminate her visit, till Edith felt that 
if she remained much longer, she could not help 
hating her. 

So two months passed away, and to Edith the 
time grew drearier, and her misery less en- 
durable. She lived in a continual fear of awak- 
ing some morning to find they had deserted her. 
Then she knew Clyde was too honorable for 
that, and the fear fastened itself down upon her, 
that her life was looked upon by them as a bur- 
den, because it stood between them and happiness. 

She was lying on a sofa in the parlor one 
night, her head throbbing and aching fiercely, 
but not half so painfully as her heart. Clyde 
and Honora had gone to a concert, ufter some 
commonplace regrets that she could not accom- 
pany them. She wept bitterly as she thought of 
her darkened life, almost praying that she might 
die, rather than to live as she was living. Some 
one came in so softly that she did not hear them, 
and taking her hands from her face, covered it 
with kisses. 

She looked up in wonder, only to see Clyde 
looking down lovingly upon her. She wound. 
her arms around his neck, sobbing out her sor- 
row on his bosom. : 

“ What ails my little wife to-night ?” 

How his voice filled up and run over with the 
sweetest tenderness ! She kissed him passionately. 

“O Clyde, Clyde! If you would only love 
me as you once did!” She broke down again 
in sobs. 

“How can I ever tell you, my dearest one, 
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how much I love you—what a sweet little trea- 
sure you are to me. My life would be a long, 
dark night without you.” 

He held her in his arms as if she had been a 
little child, smoothing down her brown hair, and 
every little while laying his face fondly against 
her own. Pretty soon she grew more composed. 

“TI thought you had gone to the concert, 
Clyde. What did you do with Honora? I 
should not have thought you could tear yourself 
away from her.” 

She said this a little bitterly, for her heart was 
yet full of jealousy, lest this return of Clyde’s 
love should vanish when Honora appeared. 

“TI left her with her betrothed lover, Walter 
Grant. You know, my love, it is not pleasant 
to be the third in so small a party. And indeed, 
it was not a hard matter to tear myself away 
from her, when I knew that a sweet little girl sat 
in my home watching for me.” 

She listened eagerly, almost breathlessly. 

“Did you know this all the while, Clyde? 
Does she love Mr. Grant? Do you love her?” 

“ You dear, simple little girl, you! Of course 
I knew it all the time, and of course she loves 
him, and of course I love her”—he paused long 
enough to see the sudden fear that broke out on 
her face, then finished the sentence—“ as a friend, 
and because she loves my wife, and has taught 
her to love me. Will you forgive us both, my 
darling, when I tell you that all the show of love 
_ there has been between Honora and myself was 
a preconcerted plan, made for the purpose of 
creating jealousy in your tender heart? Nay, 
do not try to get away, little one! I have you 
fast, and here you shall stay till we are forgiven, 
and I hear from your lips again that you love 
me.” 

He smiled‘pleasantly and fondly in her face. 

“You don’t deserve it! You ought both to 
be tried and condemned as conspirators; but I 
will be merciful, and grant you a pardon. And 
Clyde, dear Clyde, I love you better than any 
and everything else in the world. Are you con- 
tent ?” 

“More than content—I am blessed 
words to tell you. O, my Edith, the past shall 
be forgotten, and the future shall be what I once 
hopefully believed it would be. We will never 
doubt or misunderstand each other again as long 
as we live.” 

“ Never.” 

“ What a sentimental pair of lovers! Upon 
my word, Edith, I’m astonished to see so calm 
and dignified a little woman—and a married one 
at that—so nonsensical !” 

Honora’s clear voice broke in on the sweet 


silence, like a merry chime'of bells. Edith re- 
leased herself from her husband, and going to 
Honora, threw her arms around her neck. 

“Honora Stafford, I shall pray for you and 
bless you every day of my life. You have made 
me the happiest woman living. I shudder when 
I think how lonely I was till you came and 
showed me how much real happiness and sun- 
shine I had within my reach, only for the asking. 
But for you, I should never have crept out of 
the darkness to find it.” 

“ My dear Edith, you need not thank me, for 
I assure you it was all a selfish desire to see you 
happy and smiling again. I am more than glad 
this has happened now, for to-morrow I start for 
my home; and Ican go feeling that, for once in 
my life, I have done a good service. Indeed I 
cannot yield to your entreaties to remain, for I 
have already promised a certain handsome fel- 
low, for whom I have a decided preference, that in 
less than a month I will be Mrs. Walter Grant.” 


> - 

AN EARTHQUAKE IN ENGLAND. 

The shock of an earthquake was felt in Lon- 
don on the evening of Easter Wednesday, April 
6, 1580. The great clock-bell of Westminster 
churches were set jingling ; the rushed out 
of the theatres in 
men of the Temple, leaving their supper, ran out 
of the hall with their knives in their hands. Part 
of the Temple Church was cast down, some 
stones fell from St. Paul’s, and two ap 
were killed at Christ Church by the of a 
stone during sermon time. This earthquake was 
felt pretty generally throughout the om, 
and was the cause of much damage in t, 
where many castles and other buildings were in- 
jured; and at Dover a portion of a cliff fell, car- 

ing with it a part of the castle wall. So 

armed were all classes, that Queen Elizabeth 
thought it advisable to cause a form of prayer to 
be used by all householders with whole _ 
family, every evening before going to bed, About 
according to the compilers of 


the 8th of September, 1692, the merchants were 
driven from ‘change and the people from their 
houses by a shock, and the streets were thronged 
with a panic-stricken crowd, some swooning, 
some aghast with wonder and amazement. T 
earthquake was felt in most of the home counties. 
—The Book of Days. 


GOLD. 
Gold! gold! gold! 

8 the young, but hugged by the old, 
en to tes sonia at the churchyard mould, 
How widely thy agencies vary! 

To save, to ruin, to curse, to bless, 

And even thy minted coins express, 

Now stamped with the i of Queen Bess, 
And now with a bloody —Hoop. 
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chronologies, Lyme Regis was nearly destro 
by an earthquake; but the historian of Dorset- 
shire makes no allusion to such an event. On 
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ROSALIE. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


In this valley as I stray, 

Waiting wistfully the day, 

For the light has sadly vanished 
From my eyes; 

In my grief I cannot pray, 

These are all the words I say: 

“Shall I know thee, cherished darling, 

In the skies?” 


Will you have the same look there 
That your loved form used to wear 
When I took you to my bosom, 
Long ago? 
With your wealth of sunny hair, 
And your brow as pure and fair 
As the tender lily’s blossom, 
Or the snow. 


O, my darling, will your eyes 

Have the same cerulean dies, 

And sparkle with their brightness, 
As of old? 

Will your look of sweet surprise 

Be my welcome to the skies, 

When I've crossed the fearful river, 
Dark and cold? 


Will your step be light and free, 

As on earth it used to be, 

And your form of girlish grace 
Be the same? 

Will they call thee Rosalie, 

Or have angels given thee, 

In that other spirit world, 
A sweeter name? 


Tell me, darling, in some dream, 

Give me of thy light a gleam, 

To cheer up this darkened valley 
As I roam; 

And wait me by Death’s stream, 

Be the bright and starry beam, 

t To guide me through the darkness 

To my home! 


STABBED IN THE BACK, 


BY A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


I map been engaged in my profession about a 
year, when rumors reached New York that a 
small town in the extreme western portion of the 
State was the theatre of crimes. Several atro- 
cious murders and robberies had been committed 
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there, and not the slightest clue had been found 
as to the perpetrators of these deeds. There was 
no telegraph or railroad to the town in question, 
therefore, the reports that reached the metropo- 
lis were in the first instance vague and contra- 
dictory, but they soon assumed a more decided 
character, and a full endorsement as to their 
truth was received in the shape of a letter from 
the local authorities to the police department, 
begging that a most skillful detective might be 
sent down, to ferret out the real criminal. 

A brother officer of mine, Mr. George Lewis, 


“was despatched to the theatre of these events, 


and he went with the full assurance that he would 
be successful. George was a good fellow, and a 
capital hand at discovering ordinary criminals, 
but he did not possess the subtlety necessary to 
make a first rate detective. He was too frank, 
too boisterous, too conceited, to deal with refined 
villany. He was fully acquainted with all the 
ordinary modes practised in such cases, such as 
disguise in dress, decoy letters, and tracing out a 
chain of circumstantial evidence when the first 
link was found, but he was deficient in the pow- 
er of analysis, so that when he had to do with a 
more acute mind than his own, he was generally 
foiled. 

I was not surprised to learn, then, that after 
he had been absent a week, a letter was received 
from him, to the effect that all his efforts had 
been entirely fruitless. On receipt of this letter 
the chief-of-police sent for me, and desired me to 
go at once and take Lewis’s place. My instruc- 
tions were written out, and the next day I start- 
ed on my errand. 

In the first place I provided myself with a book 
of patterns, clothed myself in a suit of chequered 
cloth, assumed a certain jaunty air, and was for 
the occasion transformed into a bagman or com- 
mercial traveller, travelling for a large commer- 
cial house in the cloth line. 

I took the cars to Erie; from there I had to 
travel sixty miles by stage, in order to reach the 
town where the crimes had been committed. It 
was a cold day in February; the wind blew from 
the northeast, and the inside of the stage was by 
no means the pleasantest place in the world on 
such aday. But when I am engaged on special 
business, I never allow myself to think of my 
own comforts, and being also something of a 
philosopher, I made the best of it. 

After a tedious journey of eight hours, I saw 
the spires of the two churches that the town of 
P—— contains; and we were borne, bowling 


‘along the well paved street, for the town consists 


of only one long thoroughfare. 


We stopped at the Eagle Hotel, and I was 


shown into the parlor where I found a bright 
fire burning. After supper I went to seek for 
Lewis, who was staying at the Fountain, the 
rival inn to the Eagle. I found him there, and 
told him he must go back to New York and leave 
the business in my hands. He did not like it 
much at first, but of course he had to obey orders. 
He then gave me the information he had gather- 
ed, and the particulars of the various crimes 
which had caused such consternation in the little 
town of P——. Divested of all verbiage, the 
facts were simply as follows : 

About two weeks before Lewis’s visit, the in- 
habitants of P—— were one morning startled 
and horrified by the report that a fearful murder 
had been committed during the previous night. 
Jasper Copman, a night watch employed by 
Russell & Son, the bankers of the town, was 
discovered stabbed in the back. The murderer 
had evidently approached him from behind, and 
the blow had been so surely given that the un- 
fortunate victim did not appear to have made 
the slightest struggle. The safe of the bank had 
been forced and the contents rifled, amounting 
to some $10,000. 

The town of P—— does not consist of more 
than three thousand inhabitants, so that the con- 
sternation spread by this murder may be easily 
imagined. Every effort was made to discover 
the assassin, but without the slightest success. 

Three days afterwards, before the excitement 
attending this frightful deed had subsided, the 
dwelling-house of a retired merchant, who lived 
on the outskirts of the town, was broken into and 
robbed of its valuables. The inmates, consist- 
ing of an old man and two female servants, had 
heard and seen nothing, although it appeared 
the robber or robbers had actually entered the 
sleeping apartments, picking the locks in a most 
dexterous manner. 

Four nights after that another fearful crime 
was committed, which raised the public excite- 
ment and fear to the highest pitch. A widow 
lady residing in the heart of the town was dis- 
covered murdered in her bed. She, too, had 
been stabbed to the heart. The house had been 
rifled, and in spite of every effort of the local au- 
thorities, not the slightest trace or clue could be 
discovered. It was then that a detective officer 
from New York had been sent for. 

Such was the substance of the facts told me by 
George Lewis. He then entered into particulars 
of what he had done, which amounted to noth- 
ing. He had caused several worthless charac- 
ters to be arrested, but they were immediately 
released for want of evidence against them. I 
found it to be Lewis’s opinion that a band of 


men had been concerned in these atrocities. 

George had told everybody his business, and 
had shown but little tact in conducting his inves- 
tigations. He left for New York by the night 
mail, and I returned to my inn, debating in my 
own mind the best way to begin my investiga- 
tion. Everybody was talking of the recent mur- 
ders, but I mingled very little in the conversa- 
tion myself. 

The next morning I paid a visit to the house 
of the late victim, the widow lady. It wasa 
small dwelling, situated on the main street, and 
it really appeared surprising how such a deed 
could have been committed without alarming 
the neighbors. I saw in a moment that I had a 
most difficult case to contend with. The villain 
or villains were no ordinary persons. The first 
thing that strack me was the noiselessness with 
which the deed had been committed. No one 
had heard a sound. As I have said, the same 
person who had committed this deed had entered 
the merchant’s chamber while he slept, without 
awakening the owner of the house who was lying 
in bed asleep at the time. 

Here then was my first point The question 
next presented itself to my mind, that for a man 
to have accomplished this he must have some 
soft covering to his feet. In minutely searching 
the apartment, I discovered clinging to a nail in 
the floor, some shreds of white woolen of very 
thick texture. I immediately surmised that the 
murderer must have worn thick woolen stock- 
ings over his boots, for the purpose of deadening 
the sound of his footsteps. I made the experi- 
ment myself, and found that I could move about 
in them without eliciting the slightest sound. 

I also made the discovery that the murderer 
(for I had made up my mind that only one man 
had been concerned in the crime) was a small 
man and had light hair. I came to this conclu- 
sion from the fact that the opening through 
which he had entered the widow lady’s house 
was a small one, not allowing a fall sized man to 
enter. This opening had been made by the re- 
moval of an iron bar. Attached to the fragments 
of this iron bar were two long hairs of a very 
light brown. 

My next proceeding was to go round to all the 
dry goods shops in town where they sold the pe- 
culiar kind of stockings to which I have referred, 
carelessly making inquiries as to who had pur- 
chased woolen stockings there during the last 
two or three weeks. Trade in that particular 
article appeared to have been dull for some time 
past, for in the first four shops I inquired at, I 
found they had sold none for the last two or three 
months, but I was more fortunate at the fifth and 
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last shop in town. Here I learned that a certain 
gentleman, whose name I shall not at present re- 
veal, had recently purchased three pairs there. 
On inquiring,-1 found the purchaser to be a little 
man with light hair. 

Here was a most important point gained. 
The simple fact of the man buying three pairs of 
woolen stockings was not in itself very suspicious, 
but the fact that he was small and had light hair 
was proof positive to me that I had found out 
my man. There was one thing, however, which 
to any one else might have proved sufficient to 
dismiss such an idea as soon as it entered the 
mind. The gentleman who had bought those 
stockings was a most respectable, wealthy, and 
influential man, and had I breathed my suspi- 
cions to anybody I should have been laughed at 
as the veriest blockhead that ever lived. 

By the time I had made all this investigation 
it was late, and I returned to the hotel, determin- 
ed the next morning I would make my grand 
coup. I retired to bed, very well satisfied with 
myself, and slept as soundly as if the murderer 
were already in jail. The next morning I was 
awakened by a tap at my door. 

“Come in,” said I. 

The door opened, and the chamber-maid made 
her appearance with a pitcher of hot water. She 
looked as pale as a ghost, and trembled violently. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Mary?” I asked. 

“O, sir, haven’t you heard the news ?” 

“Why, what news could I possibly have 
heard ?” 

“ Well, sir, another terrible murder was com- 
mitted last night.” 

“What!” I cried, starting up from my chair. 

“Mrs. Adams, of the Elms, was murdered last 

“Mrs. Adams!” I almost screamed out, for 
the name was perfectly familiar to me. 

“ Yes, sir, she was found in her husband’s 
study stabbed dead, and the house was robbed.” 

“And Mr. Adams, was he injured ?” 

“ No, sir, they say he is almost distracted. It 
appears that he went to bed first, as is often his 
custom. He fell asleep and knew nothing of the 
murder until this morning.” 

Mary continued to converse for some minutes 
on this last fearful tragedy. At last she left the 
room, and I finished dressing as quickly as pos- 
sible. This last crime caused me the greatest 
surprise. I could not comprehend it—it upset 
all my calculations, and left me wandering about 
in a sea of doubt and uncertainty. 

I went down to breakfast. Consternation and 
fear were depicted in every face. Public excite- 
ment had now reached the highest pitch. Per- 


sons appeared to be afraid to walk alone even in 
the day time. In the street groups were con- 
versing together. Every face wore a pale, anx- 
ious expression. On the dead walls of the town 
I saw a handbill convening a public meeting on 
that day at noon, to decide what was best to be 
done for the protection of the town. 

Mr. Adams, the husband of the last victim, 
was a most respectable gentleman, living in a 
large house called the Elms, about half a mile 
from town. He was reported to be very wealthy, 
and had recently made some heavy purchases in 
real estate. The unfortunate woman, his wife, 
was about twenty-five years of age, and it was 
stated by all who knew her that she was kind, 
affable and generous. She was very talented, 
and had made some contributions to the litera- 
ture of the country. 

The Adamses had not been long residents of 
P——,; not more than two or three months at 
most, but they had brought with them excellent 
letters of introduction, and had at once been ad- 
mitted to the very best society of the place. The 
family consisted of Mr. Adams, his wife, and 
two or three servants. The husband’s grief at 
the loss of his wife can be very well imagined ; 
it was stated that he was almost distracted. 

The moment I had finished my breakfast I de- 
termined that I would repair to the scene of the 
tragedy. I had more than one motive for doing 
this 


I found the Elms to be a large building, evi- 
dently erected prior to the Revolution. It was 
surrounded by a high wall, on the top of which 
were placed broken glass bottles, a very common 
method in that part of the country for preventing 
the ingress of interlopers. The entrance was by 
means of a massive iron gate. 

A large crowd had already assembled in the 
court yard, seeking for admission, but watchmen 
were at the door, and refused entrance to all ex- 
cept friends of the deceased. 

Before entering the house, I made a thorough 
examination of the exterior. I found the wall 
was so lofty, and so well defended by the broken 
glass, that entrance except through the gate was 
almost impossible. I next proceeded to inquire 
if the lock had been forced, and learned that the 
gate was still locked when the murder was dis- 
covered. I now went to the main entrance, but 
was refused admittance, and it was not until I 
told them who I was that I could obtain it. I 
would rather not have done this, but there was 
no help for it. 

The room where the young woman had been 
killed remained exactly in the same condition as 
when the deed was first discovered. She had 
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evidently been seated at the table writing, and 
had been utterly unaware of the assassin’s ap- 
proach. There was not the slightest evidence of 
any struggle having taken place; ro disorder 
was apparent in the room, and the victim could 
not have uttered a single cry. She, like the 
others, had been stabbed in the back. On the 
floor were strewn some small pieces of paper, as 
if a letter had been torn up and thrown there. 

In the ashes under the grate were also some 
pieces of paper, half consumed. I gathered them 
carefully together, and made out the following 
detached sentences : 

“ Fearful discovery——a felon’s doom——my 
husband——life a burden——-O, God !——what 
to do husband——horrible! horrible !” 

I made inquiry concerning the deceased of the 
servants, and learned that the whole of the pre- 
vious day she had been in the lowest possible 
spirits, that she had kept herself shut up in the 
room all day, and had spoken but a few words. 

I then asked to see the bereaved husband, but 
was told he was too deeply plunged in grief to 
be seen. I begged the messenger I sent to in- 
form Mr. Adams whu I was, and that the ends 
of justice demanded that I should see him. Af- 
ter some little delay I was admitted into his 
presence. He had on a mourning gown. He 
was fearfally pale, and appeared to be plunged 
in the deepest grief. 

I conversed with him a few minutes concern- 
ing the late fearful occurrence, and learned that 
he had retired to bed about ten o'clock, and his 
wife told him she would follow him in a few 
minutes. He had fallen asleep, and did not 
awaken until morning, and it was then, that af- 
ter a servant had entered the study the fearful 
truth became known to him, 

When I had heard this statement, I left him, 
and going to the watchmen guarding the door, 
I begged that they would accompany me to per- 
form a disagreeable duty. The men stared as 
if not comprehending what I said. 

Accompanied by the watchmen, I returned to 
Mr. Adams’s chamber, and knocking at the door, 
I informed him that I wished to ask him another 
question. As soon as the door was opened, I 
entered, and placing my hand on Mr. Adams’s 
shoulder, I exclaimed : 

“ Mr. Adams, I arrest you for the wilfal mur- 
der of your wife! LIalso accuse you of having 
murdered Mrs. B—, the widow lady, and the 
watchman in the employ of Russell & Son, 


“What do you mean?” he said; “are you 
mad 


“No, sir, not exactly; thank God, I am in 
full possession of my senses, or I might not have 
succeeded in discovering the perpetrator of these 
fearful crimes.” 

“ Where is your proof?” he exclaimed. 

“ Here are the stockings,” I replied, going to 
a corner of the apartment, and taking from it a 
pair of woolen stockings—* which you wore over 
your boots, and here are some small pieces of 
paper still adhering to them with which the Sur 
of the study was strewn when you entered. I 
have also discovered a letter which your wife 
was writing at the time you stole behind her.” 

“That letter was destroyed,” exclaimed the 


assassin. 

“ You see,” I replied, turning to the watch- 
men, “ he virtually confesses that he destroyed 
the letter after having committed the deed. 
What a pity it is that these clever murderers 
sometimes forget themselves. ‘“ Here,” I con- 
tinued, pointing to his dressing-gown, “is a spot 
of his wife’s blood still on his wrapper.” , 

The assassin saw that he had committed him- 
self, and sunk down in his chair speechless, 
The moment I saw him I knew that I stood in 
the presence of the man who had committed those 
fearful deeds. I saw the woolen stockings in 
one corner of the apartment, and Mr. Adams 
was a small man with light hair. 

He was removed to jail, and that same eve- 
ning confessed his crime. It appears that he had 
the reputation of being wealthy, when he was 
really straitened in circumstances. He became 
desperate, and determined he would recruit his 
fortune by burglary. By some means his wife 
became acquainted with her husband’s crimes, 
and accused him of them. He made a faint de- 
nial, and determined that he would sacrifice his 
wife. How he effected his purpose the reader 
already knows. While the lady was in the act 
of writing a farewell letter to her husband, the 
fatal blow was given. After the deed was com- 
mitted, Adams tore up the letter and threw it on 
the fire where it had been partially consumed. 
The only way to account for the husband sac- 
rificing his wife, is that the fear of detection be- 
came stronger than his love. Six months after, 
the wretched criminal was executed in the goal- 
yard of the town. 


THE GRAVE. 

“Tis fenced all round with fears, like brass; 
Rocks of despair stand round it; seas of woe 
Shut out that region from the sunny world; 
And diabolic ghosts (whose care it is, 
And penalty, to keep that silent land 
Untroubled until doom), like ghastly giants, 
Stand armed beside rebellious bones, and scare 
The restless back to slumber. 

Barry Cornwatt. 
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bankers.” 
The man turned livid. 


BW AURELIAN WILDWOOD. 


As I sit and watch the bubbles 
Floating down the silvery stream, 
See them one by one collapsing, 


Coming, going, like a gleam; 


As I sit and hear the night-bird 
Carolling above the spray, 

Singing in the starlit evening, 
Singing out the lovely day; 


As I sit and watch the firefly 
Gleaming on the river-bank, 

While the dew comes gently downward, 
Spreading o’er the earth its dank ; 


As I sit and watch the courses 
.  Ofthe little wandering stars, 
Gaze upon the brilliant splendor 
Of the epauletted Mars ; 


As I look upon the moonbeams 
Cheering up the hours of night, 
Undulating through the forest, 
Changing darkness into light; 
As I hear the distant steeple, 
Bringing midnight once again— 
Bringing it so very quickly, 
That it seems no more than ten; 
Weariness begins to tell me 
That my eyelids wish to sleep; 
Now I'm ’gainst the willow leaning 
Semi-gazing on the deep. 
* * * 
In the oriental blushing 
Daylight’s coming more and more; 
And I’ve been so sweetly dreaming, 
Dreaming on the river-shore. 
Once again I watch the bubbles 
Floating down the silvery stream: 
Mortals, too, I think are like them, 
Coming, going, like a gleam. 


[oRiGINAL.] 


THE WEDDING AT F———. 


BY MARY A. NOWELL. 


“ THERE was a grand wedding in your street 
last evening, Downer, I hear,” suid Mr. Thorn- 
ton to his friend, whom he met in the street one 
morning. 

Downer was one of those far-sighted, sagacious 
persons, who seem to see instinctively into the 
future, yet who have kindly hearts, and are un- 
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willing to believe their own prophecies. He 
therefore replied lightly to Mr. Thornton in the 


affirmative, and was moving away, when Thorn- 
ton caught his arm. 

“Stay,” he said, “tell me of this marriage, 
and whether my old friend’s daughter is likely 
to be happy or not. True, I was not asked to 
the wedding, but I hold no malice to the pretty 
creature who has so often sat upon my knee and 
treated me like a second father. Is the bride- 
groom one to make her life happy ?” 

“ Alas,no! I may say thus much to you, old 
friend, although I would not that it went abroad. 
But last night’s display is the prelude, I fear, to 
an unhappy life. It wasa gay wedding. Her 
father’s new house was splendidly lighted, and 
lined with flowers from top to bottom. A splen- 
did supper (banquet, I should call it), plate in 
profusion, and wine flowing like water. Why, 
the bridegroom himself drank until he had to be 
carried off, and strong coffee was administered to 
him, to bring him into a state fit to lead his bride 


to the carriage. You know his father, Well, 


Dick Evarts himself was never half so variable, 
so haughty and exacting, nor so disagreeable, as 
that handsome but wicked son of his. Rosa 
Kingsford has not a day of comfort to promise 
herself in her whole married life. I thought last 
night, when the soft carpet was lying on her 
father’s stone steps, how soon the little delicate 
feet, so tenderly protected now, would be bleed- 
ing over the rocky pathways, or be stung by the 
thorns which her husband will assuredly strew 
for her.” 

He stopped, half-smiling at his own earnest- 
ness, yet half-sad at what he felt to be its truth. 
Mr. Thornton shook his head and looked serious. 

“Tt will kill Kingsford,” said he; “he has 
freighted all his hopes in that one little frail 
bark, and if she dves not ride out the storms of 
life and anchor in a safe harbor, it will be the 
death of him.” 

For a few months after marriage, Richard 
seemed to be disposed to give the lie to Mr. 
Downer’s predictions. He was sober and atten- 
tive to the duties of his office, which was begin- 
ning to bring him a small income. He had been 
bred a lawyer. Of course, the main portion of 
the funds which set up the young couple in an 
elegance of style unsurpassed by any of their ac- 
quaintances, came from Mr. Kingsford. It was 
his foible to make a great appearance; and for 
this his only and beloved child, of whom he was 
so proud and tender, the best was scarcely good 
enough. Their establishment was perfect—ev- 
erything was patented and of the latest approved 
pattern. Servants sufficient for a large family 
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were on constant pay, and the living was superb, 
surpassing the best hotel fare. Of course there 
was extravagance. Rosa was a child, as unfit 
for housckeeping as a baby; and her stbordi- 
nates were crafty enough to teke the advantage. 
But Rosa enjoyed her life. It was pleasant 
enough—this round of perpetual balls, and par- 
ties, and suppers ; and day by day, hour by hour, 
Pleasure fastened her wiles upon the child-bride, 
blin@folding her to the bitter end which far- 
sighted Mr. Downer had foretold so truly. He 
began to neglect Rosa ; showed far greater atten- 
tion to Sarah Heuston, her intimate friend, than 
to her, and ended with actual personal abuse at 
a time when he had not even the exeuse of 
drankenness for his plea. Mr. Kingsford saw 
the shadow of this unhappiness reflected in 
Rosa’s countenance. He saw her vainly try to 
hide her tears by stooping over her baby’s cradle, 
and then he entered the house one evening, to 
hear the heavy oaths to which Richard was giv- 
ing vent upon his unoffending wife, as he left 
the house by another door. 

“Not a day nor an hour, Rosa!” said the 
justly-incensed father, when she pleaded what 
the world would say, if she went back to her 
father after one short year. ‘ Not an hour even 
shall you stay with a being—a brate like that. 
I should abhor myself, if I permitted it. Get 
your bonnet and shawl, and wrap up the baby 
well. I will be here again in a moment with 
a carriage.” 

On his way he passed Richard Evarts without 
recognition, and on his return in the carriage he 
overtook him at the door. 

“ What is this for?” he hiecoughed. “Take 
a man’s wife from him? It is against the law.” 
And he stood directly before the horses’ heads, 
trying to prevent them from coming close to the 
“4 tand away, sir!” shouted Mr. Kingsford, 
springing out. “I have no objection to your 
dying, but I don’t want to see your death in this 
manner. If you go on as you have begun, the 
law which you prate so much about will settle 
you.” And he foreibly turned him aside. 

The sight of Rosa shawled and bonneted, and 
carrying her baby, maddened him. Mr. Kings- 
ford quietly handed her in, shut the door, and 
whispered to the driver where to leave her; then 
coolly entering the house, he paid and dismissed 
the servants, and went out, locking all the doors, 
to prevent Eyarts from entering. 

His look was so resolute and determined, that 
it awed the dranken man ‘completely. A few 
attempts at bravado were lost in the ringing of 
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to his own house. As he went up the steps, he 
recollected that it was the anniversary of Rosa’s 
wedding. One year had passed since ‘she came 
down those steps. She had ‘gore back to-day. 
There was no soft carpet awaiting Her footsteps, 
bat a father’s tender heart was beating as kindly 
for her as when upon that evening she had been 
held there as if he would never let her go. If he 


had kept there always! If he had never entrust- 
ed her to the keeping of one who knew not the 
value of the gem he was wearing, how happy 
might she now have been! Now, let him strew 
ever so many flowers in her path, there would 
still be the bitter memory, always at hand, to 
turn every enjoyment into gall. Then that poor, 
worse than fatherless babe! But Mr. Kingsford 
dashed away the tears that rose 'to bis eyes and 
went in. He expected a scene. He thought. 
Rosa would be weeping her heart out; bat when 
he entered the parlor, the baby was already 
asleep in the cradle that had sheltered Rosa’s in- 
fant form, and his daughter was quietly seated 
beside her mother, talking calmly about the 


events of the past few months. It was not mere 
stolid indifference. Rosa felt keenly; but she 
had come to such a sweet haven of rest for her 
weary soul, that she became tranquil tnder its 
influence. 

Her husband, more vexed at the loss of ‘the 


luxuries he had enjoyed than that of his wife 
and child, made no effort to be reconciled to her ; 
and Mr. Kingsford, after informing himself fully 
of his morals during the past year, found ‘suffi- 
cient cause why a divorce should be granted. 

Then it was that Rosa first awoke to a sense 
of her situation. A divorced wife! The very 
thought brought with it a sense of degradation, 
which her proud spirit could not endure. Rather, 
far rather, she declared, she would bear even 
blows from him, than live to be pointed at as a’ 
divorced wife. 

“Let me go to him, dear father. I can bear 
anything but this. Richard has been punished 
enough, and he will seform. He is my child’s 
father. Let me go to him: O, I did not think, 
when I left him, that this would come upon me.” 

Her father and mother remonstrated in vain. 
She wrote a hasty note to her husband, entreat- 
ing him to come back to his home, and she 
would forgive all. Tt was too late; already the 
plea submitted by her father had been admitted, 
and the separation was legal, and must be sus- 
tained. Mr. Kingsford took care that her comi-- 
munication by writing should be cut off. When 
he brought her the decision of the court in the 
evening, he also brought the news that Evarts 
had sailed for Australia, =~ 
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Often after this, the poor young creature, who 
had been so cruelly defrauded of happiness, 
would remember and recount all the kind words 
she had received from her husband ; but never a 
word of blame or reproach for his neglect or ill- 
treatment. It sometimes seems that in the heart 
of woman is a fount of love, at which patience 
and forgiveness stand as water-bearers ; ready to 
dispense their wealth to the greatest offenders. 

In the tenderest care of her child, Rosa at last 
regained something of her former spirits. She 
was a devoted mother, and the little Richard 
fully repaid all her care. He was a lovely and a 
loving child ; and although Mr. Kingsford some- 
times trembled to think that his future might be 
like his father’s, yet happily Rosa did not suffer 
from this apprehension. 


It was a terrible storm—the equinoctial of 
1850. The elements seemed to have entered into 
a league to destroy. Windows and doors seemed 
but slight security agaist the gale which every 
moment increased in severity. The sea uttered 
its mournful wail, and was answered by the 
sobbing of the wind in the pine-tops. Rain and 
hail, thunder and lightning, all lent their infiu- 
ence to make the storm more terrific. Rosa, 
who was a martyr to her fears upon these occa- 
sions, had cowered beneath her father’s protect- 
ing arm, and little Richard, in imitation of his 


the parlor; every restorative in the house was 


him to life; and the thought that 
he had been permitted to lie out in the tempest 
an hour longer than he need, filled Mr. Kings- 
ford, especially, with the deepest regret. 


ly, and he evidently knew her; for if she with- 
drew her hand for a moment, he would reach his 
own for it, and would then contentedly shut his 
eyes and appear to slumber. 

It was some days before he recovered suffi- 
ciently to relate the particulars of his journey. 
He had arrived in the steamer, and unfortunately 
lost the train, in consequence of the delay of a 
hack-driver in securing his baggage in season. 
The storm was coming on in all its fury, but he 
could not wait. There was no conveyance, and 
he walked, in the worst part of the storm, from 
Boston to F——. When he arrived at Mr. 
Kingsford’s door, he was so exhausted that a 
feeble knock was all the effort he could make, 
To pull the bell was beyond his strength. He 
knew no more till he saw Rosa’s sweet face, and 
thought he was in heaven with the angels. 

Then he told of days of toil in Australia—toil 
and privation, for the sake of winning back his 
good name, which he had so basely forfeited. 
His penitence was sincere, for it bore good fruits. 
He cared for nothing that would befall himeelf, if 
he could win his wife’s respect and affection once 
more. Never, in all the terrible scarcity of wa- 
ter, had he been tempted to wet his lips with 
what had been his bane. The thought of Rosa 
was sufficient to make him withstand every temp- 
tation offered him, It now remained, he said, 
with her and her parents to say if he deserved to 
be restored to favor. It was like the return of 
the Prodigal Son, of which he had read in the 
dear old Book, at his mother’s knee, in child- 
hood; for whatever Richard Evarts’s father 
might have been, he had one of the best of moth- 
ers. While she lived, he had never gone astray. 
Need we say that, even as the Prodigal was for- 
given, so was he ? 

The house which they had formerly occupied 
had been sold; but neither Richard nor his wife 
regretted it, both preferring to stay quietly with 
are, with a lovely family of children, who are 
most tenderly attached to their father, and believe 
him all that a father can be. Richard Evarts 
has won respect and confidence from all, by his 
steady and uninterrupted control over himeelf. 
Many @ young man has been turned from the 
errors of his life by his advice and example. 
And Rosa has no longer reason to blush for her 
husband, when she marks the cordial good will 
with which he is always greeted by men of pure 
and unstained lives. Even Mr. Downer and Mr, 
Thornton acknowledge that he is a striking 
proof of what a man may be, if he sets about the 
work of reformation with a hearty resolution to 
succeed. 


| 
| 
e 
grandfather, had thrown his childish arm around 
her, and stood by her side with a brave look, that 
. told her that some time she would need no other 
protector than himself. There was a faint knock 
at the outer door, which was declared by Mr. 
Kingsford to be only the wind. It was repeated, 
but ascribed to the same cause. | 
An hour later the serving-man, who had been 
gone all day upon business for Mr. Kingsford 
and had just returned, found a body lying upon 
the steps. Lights were brought, and showed the 
tall, handsome figure of Richard Evarts. With a 
a cry of anguish, poor Rosa first recognized him. 
He was brought into the warm temperature of 
applied to relieve him. In the first emotion of : 
pity that swelled the hearts of the whole house- 
hold, the remembrance of his unworthiness was 
blotted out. Every one seemed anxious and 
. In the course of another hour he began to ex- 
hibit signs of life and consciousness. He return- 
ed the pressure of their hands, but was unable to 
speak until morning. Rosa sat by him constant- 
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BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


Press on, ye ardent souls, 
That labor forthe right; 

That are the earnest pioneers 
Of freedom and of light. 


Yours is a noble task, 


And noble your reward, e 


To labor for the truth 
Of God’s eternal word. 


Though some may vainly seek 
To pass their halcyon days 
Amidst the devious paths 
Of error’s flowery ways; 


Yet soon the rose shall yield 
The piercing of the thorn, 

And from their sins a thousand woes 
Forevermore are born. 


Then forward urge your way, 
Ye champions of the right, 
Assured that you shall wear a crown 


Of everlasting light! 


THE PEARL OF PALERMO. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Tr was a lovely sammer morning, and never 
had Sicilian sun shone brighter than it now did 
on the white walls and clustering towers of Pa- 
lermo, and the far and sparkling Mediterranean, 
whose deep azure rivals the hue of a Syrian sky, 
as seen by the pilgrim of the bleaching desert. 
In the gay gardens attached to a pretty villa in 
the environs of the city, a young man in humble 
attire was engaged in decorating with flowers a 
table spread out beneath the shade of immemo- 
rial trees. Through the iron gateway of a hedge 
that bounded the gardens on one side, a view 
was afforded of a range of picturesque and fer- 
tile hills, crowned by a village church. Over 
the nearest of these swells of land a glittering 
waterfall poured joyously into the valley, span- 
ned by a rustic bridge, over which peasant lads 
and lasses, clad in their fanciful holiday costume, 
were seen passing at intervals. The young man 
paused a moment, and contemplated his handi- 
work with a pleasant smile of satisfaction. 

“ Well done, Pietro!” said a gay voice near. 

Pietro turned with a start and saluted a young 
gentleman cad in the height of the fashion of 


the day—the reign of the emperor Charles V. 
His purple cap was decked with a snowy plume 
floating from a golden broach. His countenance 
was handsome, and frank and manly in its expres- 
sion, while his hair fell in luxuriant and soft 
brown curls to his shoulder. Yet with all his 
sumptuousness of attire and elegance of feature, 
there was nothing effeminate in his mien, and 
his bearing was that of a gallant gentleman. 

“TI owe you many thanks, Pietro,” he said, 
kindly, “‘ for the taste you have displayed in the 
decoration of these tables. And I know that 
Maria and her mother Signora Loretti will thank 
you too. You have shown yourself to-day, as 
you have ever done, less my servant than my 
friend. One day I may be able to repay you, it 
may be.” 

“Tam more than repaid, signor, already, by 
the joy of the day that sees you united to the 
lady of your love,” replied Pietro. “Ah, you 
will be a happy and a rich man, Signor Giulio.” 

“Happy! the happiest of men!” replied the 
young lover. “ But as for riches, I never dream- 
ed of them. You know that my father has the 
management of the dowry the Signora Loretti 
confers upon her daughters. That was arrang- 
ed between them. I take my bride home to my 
father’s house, and we shall form one family.” 

“T am sorry for that,” said Pietro, gravely. 

“Why so?” asked Giulio. 

“The Signor Stephano is so gloomy and re- 
served, I should be afraid his melancholy would 
cast a shadow over the life of your young bride,” 

“ Nay, Pietro. I hope her innocent gayety 
and filial attentions will dispel the mysterious 
cload that ever lowers on his brow.” 

“ What causes his constant sadness, signor ?” 

“I know not.” 

“ Perhaps the loss of your mother.” 

“ She died when I was born. Four and twen- 
ty years would have softened the memory of 
even such a loss as that. But a truce to this sad 
theme. Come with me, Pietro. I wish you to 
aid me in some preparations for this evening.” 

The Signor Stephano, the father of young 
Giulio, appeared in the garden so directly after 
the departure of his son and the servant, that it 
almost seemed as if he had been lurking in con- 
cealment waiting for their absence to show him- 
self. He was a grave, and even stern personage, 
attired in black, whose furrowed cheeks, wrinkled 
forehead, hollow eyes and bent figure spoke of 
some secret and unmitigable sorrow. Yet, as he 
glanced around him on the tables, set out with 
costly plate, on the rare flowers, the fountains, 
the marble statues, the beautiful villa that rose 
above the trees in stately elegance, his eyes light- 
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ed up, and a gleam of strange satisfaction shot, 
like a wintry sunbeam, across his withered face. 

“At last, at last!” he said; ‘the prize is al- 
most within my grasp. A few short hours, and, 
thanks to the confiding folly of this love-sick 
boy, and the carelessness of this old Italian hag, 
the rich dowry of Maria will be mine—in trust ! 
In trust! they little know to what that treasure 
8 destined. They little know it is designed to 
build up the fallen fortunes of a ruined house— 
to buy silence where words would be death—to 
gag babbling lips, and open a bright future path.” 
A hand laid upon the speaker’s shoulder sud- 
denly checked the current of his thoughts, and 
sent the blood curdling through his veins with 
instinctive horror. He turned shudderingly, as 
& superstitious wayfarer turns at midnight, ex- 
pecting to meet the hateful eyes of some baleful 
phantom. And he beheld a sight more dreadful 
to the soul of Stephano than any spectre ever 
conjured up from the grave by guilty imagination. 
There stood a fateful shadow whose presence 
threw a sudden gloom over the whole summer- 
day scene. It was a brawny figure, travel-worn 
and weather-bronzed, bearded, and with lurid 
eyes, clad in squalid rags—no phantom, to be 
éxorcised by prayer or spell, but a living, breath- 
ing man—the man of all the universe whom 
Stephano at that hour least desired to behold. 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed the stranger, in a hoarse 
voice, and with such revolting vehemence, that 
his noisome rags flattered as if the wearer had 
been smitten with an ague fit. “You don’t 
seem particularly glad to see your old friend, 
Stephano.” 


“ ]—I was surprised at your sudden appear- 
ance,” stammered Stephano. 

“ But give us your hand, old friend,” said the 
ragged stranger, with a sinister emphasis on the 
last word. He took the hand that Stephano 
yielded, and wrung it with savage earnestness. 
“Corpo di Bacco! but I am right glad to meet 
thee again. You remember the grip and the 
oath, comrade ?” 

Stephano nodded feebly. 

“Why, man!” continued the stranger, with 
another of his startling laughs, “you are look- 
ing bravely—like a gentleman—we always called 
you cavalier, you remember ; while I,” he added, 
glancing sarcastically at his squalid attire, “am 
still the same lazzaroni.” 

‘But tell me, Rodolpho, how it happens that 
you are in such straits?” said Stephano, with 
an air of deep interest. 

“How! how was it always with me? Dice 
and cards, and the weaknesses of a tender heart 
have made away with gold won by the stroke of 


the stiletto and the peril of the wreck. But you 
were always more pradent—how much money 
have you hoarded up? I am in want and you 
are bound by your oath to aid me.” 

“T have nothing—nothing—except in perspec- 
tive,” replied Stephano, hurriedly. 

“My prospects are fair enough,” growled the 
ruffian ; “the money I want is for immediate 
necessity. Haree, comrade, I’m on the trail of 
Count Ferrara—outlawed by Charles V., yet 
, daring in spite of the law, to lurk somewhere 
within his Sicilian possessions. His head is 
worth its weight in gold. Now I have got the 
keen scent of the bloodhound; and I think Lam 
already on the trail. Up here in the mountains, 
in the ruins of an old Benedictine convent, I am 
told there is an old fellow by the name of Mar- 
cello, leading a skulking life, and answering to 
the description of Ferrara. So you see, my busi- 
ness here is twofold—first to meet my old friend, 
and secondly to clutch this outlaw. Now, once 
more—how much money can you give me?” 

“T have nothing by me; absolutely nothing,” 
said Stephano, nervously. ‘‘ The preparations 
for this wedding consumed my last baioccho, for 
I was forced to make a good appearance.” - 

“What! are youa-gay bridegroom?” grin- 
ned Rodolpho. 

“ No—but my son is this day wedded to Maria, 
daughter of the Signora Loretti, an immensely 
wealthy lady, and I am to have the handling of 
the dowry, and probably the management of the 
mother’s property.” 

“The management!” repeated Rodolpho. 
“Ho! ho! we all know what that means. As 
for the dowry, old comrade, half belongs to 
me.” 

“Half!” cried Stephano. “By what title?” 

** By the dread oath sworn in the grotto of 
Pausilippo,” answered Rodolpho. “ It is mine 
of right, and have it I will.” 

“Insolent!” retorted Stephano; “there is a 
degree of extortion to which I will never submit.” 

“ How will you help yourself, comrade ?” 

“I will denounce you to justice.” 

“ And thus,” said Rodolpho, “enable me to 
purchase pardon by revealing the crimes of my 
old friend, with direct and circumstantial proof 
enough to elevate him to a gibbet, while I go 
scot free. Methinks, ew that were hardly 
the wisdom of the serpent.” 

'“ Torturing fiend! are you bent on my rain ?” 

“No, comrade. I only séek to share your 
rosperity. Forthe terms, I am inexorable, and 
shall follow you like your shadow till you buy 
my silence and absence by the stipulated ransom. 


Now, will you have me hovering about you in 
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this uniform of misery—or will you give me a 
decent suit of clothes ?” 

“Follow me, Rodolpho,” said Stephano, 
“but at a distance, and secretly, I conjure you. 
Iam going to my residence, and I will there see 
that you are provided for.” 

During the absence of Stephano, and his new 
found “friend,” the bridal party assembled in 
the gardens.. The aged priest was there—the 
village lads and maidens—the friends of the 
bride and bridegroom, finally the young couple, 
radiant with hope and beauty. Maria was sim- 
ply attired in white, her beauty which had pro- 
cured her the title of the “Pearl of Palermo,” 
needing no ornament, Nearly the last to pre- 
sent himself was Stephano, looking sadder and 
more gloomy than ever, followed at a distance 
by a stranger, in plain but neat attire, who was 
no other than the infamous Rodolpho, The 
governor with his suite graced the ceremony by 
his presence. Everything was in readiness, and 
the priest was preparing to join the hands of the 
young couple, waiting only the presence of the 
lady’s mother, when the latter made her appear- 
ance in a state of great agitation. 

“ Signora, we wait for you,” said the priest. 

“ Father,” said the lady, in an agitated, but 
perfectly distinct voice, “your services are not 
required—this marriage cannot—must not take 
place. My daughter shall never marry the son 
of that man,” pointing to Stephano. 

Had a thunderbolt falfen in the midst of the 
bridal assembly, it could not have created more 
astonishment. With a faint cry, Maria clung 
closer to the hands of her lover; while Stephano 
advanced with an air of angry menace in his eye. 

“ Signora!” he cried, “are you aware whom 
you are insulting ?” 

“ Ay, signor,” retorted Signora Loretti, with 
a firm voice, and fixing her keen eyes on her in- 
terlocator. “ You came among us as a stranger 
—but you are no longer one to me at least. I 
have received certain information from a sure 


friend touching your antecedents. Do you wish 


me to reveal all I know, and give my reason for 
renouncing the honor of an alliance with you?” 
“Enough!” cried Stephano, with desperate 
calmness. “I seek to force my friendship on no 
one, Giulio, you must renounce the dream of 
your manhood. You,Iam sure, would never 
wed the daughter of a woman ready to believe 
every idle tale against the fame of your father.” 
It would be impossible to paint the anguish of 
Giulio, and the agony of the forced separation of 
the lovers. Had death stricken them as they 
stood before the altar, their fate would have been 
far preferable to what it was. The gay party 


broke up in confusion and dismay. As Stepha- 
no left the scene of discomfiture in company: 
with Rodolpho, he whispered hoarsely in hisper, 
“She has sealed her doom !”’ 

That night, the moon, as it slowly climbed the. 
eastern heaven, and silvered the dark ruins of 
the Benedictine convent, projected on the spark- 
ling grass the long shadows of two persons en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. One of these 
was young Giulio, the other the aged Marcello,’ 
the recluse of the mountain. : 

“LTrepeat it, Giulio,” the latter was saying, 
‘you must not give up to despair. Rather be-, 
lieve that your father has been vilified by some 
secret enemy—that his character will stand forth. 
the brighter for this trial—that Signora Loretti 
will sue for his forgiveness, and that you will. be 
happy after all.” 

The young man pressed the hand of the speak- 
er. “You were very kind, good friend,” he 
said, gratefuliy, “kinder to me than my own 
father, who, with reverence be it spoken, is a 
stern, ungenial man. You have not chidden 
my despair, for you knew that never before had 
such sorrow fallen upon mortal man.” 

“Hush, Giulio,” said the old recluse, “or 
rather, sit beside me on this fallen architecture, . 
while in a few words I relate my own sad ex- 
perience. I was not always what I am now, a 
lone hermit dwelling amid ruins, apart from all 
the world, and denied the sweet consolations 
that make this earth a blissful abode. I was op- 
ulent—my rank—but that is nothing. I dwelt 
at Messina, happy in conjugal and paternal love. 
My sweet wife was devotedly attached to me; 
my dear boy, a beautiful and loving child, was 
fall of promise. But suddenly these peaceful 
joys were invaded by the breath of war. The 
Imperialists besieged Messina. You have read, 
how it was carried by storm. I stemmed the 
invading torrent till all hope of resistance was 
gone. Wounded, despairing, I fled to my palaz- 
zo to secure the safety of my wife and child. ; 
Giulio, 1 reached it in time to see the roof fall in 


| amidst the roaring conflagration, kindled by the 


ruffian soldiery—and learned that my wife and 
child had perished in the flames!” 

The old man was silent—sobs had choked his . 
utterance. “Now, Giulio,” he continued, after 
a pause, “ tell me if my trials were not at least 
equal to yours.” 

“ Greater—ah, far greater,” sighed the young | 
man. 

“ And yet,” said the recluse, “I, a childless), 
widower—an outlaw—a hunted outlaw, stripped 
of everything, a price set upon my head—have . 
attained resignation, and calmly await the hour — 
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when my master shall summon me home to meet 
in heaven the dear ones lost on earth.” 

“Father,” said the young man in a tone of 
deep emotion, “I thank you for the lesson. I 
trust that I shall profit by it. Good night! let 
whatever happen, I shall soon see you again.” 

He shook the hand of the recluse, and then 
slowly moved down the mountain side in the di- 
rection of the villa Loretti. At nearly the same 
hour, Maria left her mother’s house and stole 
through the garden, to sit awhile in a favorite 
summer-house in its farthest extremity, there to 
muse over the sad and heart-rending events of 
the day—for sleep was entirely out of the ques. 
tion. Her footsteps had no sooner died away 
upon the gravel walk, than Stephano descended 
from the garden wall and glanced hurriedly 
around him. The stealthiness of his actions, 
the manner of his entrance, boded no good. Af- 
ter listening for awhile, he stole into the house. 

In the meantime, Giulio, impelled by a vague 
hope of securing an interview with his mistress, en- 
tered the garden. As he stood, sadly leaning against 
the pedestal of a statue, and surveying the scene 
of the painful event of the preceding morning, a 
footstep struck his quick ear. He glanced hur- 
riedly in the direction of the sound, hoping to 
see Maria, and beheld his father rushing precip- 
itately from the villa. Giulio confronted him. 

“You here!” cried Stephano, recoiling. “ No 
matter. It will soon be known. Heard you no 
sound ?” he asked, laying his tremulous hand 
upon the young man’s arm. 

“None,” replied Giulio, shivering with fear. 

“Yet, there was a cry—at least, a hollow 
moan,” said Stephano, hoarsely. “ But it was 
soon stifled.” 

“ Father—father! what were you doing in the 
villa?” cried Giulio, in agony. 

“ Murder,” answered Stephano, hoarsely. “I 
have removed the only obstacle that prevented 
your marriage with Maria. I struck the blow 
for you, my son—for you.” 

“Horror! horror!” cried Giulio. “This 
damning act completes my misery. Let go my 
arm—your touch is pollution. Let me fly—give 
the alarm—and summon all Palermo to witness 
the dread spectacle.” 

“Hush! Silence!” said Stephano, dropping 
his dagger, and seizing Giulio’s arm. “ Would 
you too commit murder, and destroy your own 
father? Hark! footstep! fiy!” 

With a single bound he sprang over the gar- 
den wall and escaped. Giulio remained rooted 
to the spot, frozen with horror. Could he have 
stirred, he had no heart to fly. Still, the foot- 
steps approached. Mechanically, he picked up 


the assassin’s dagger and concealed it in his 
bosom. Maria , and the moment she 
her lover, she flew to his side. 

“ O, dearest Giulio!” she cried. “This joy 
is greater than I hoped for. I so longed to see 
you, to tell you that Iam yours, in spite of all 
and everything. But you are silent—cold—of- 
fended, perhaps. ©, do not, Giulio, visit my 
mother’s offences on my . Forgive her. 
She was deceived—she will discover her error. 
We shall be happy yet.” 

“Never, Maria, never!” cried the young man. 
“ Henceforth, an impassable gulf is between us.” 

“O, say notso. You will kill me. Unsay 
those unkind words. Give me your hand, dear- 
est—let me press it to my heart.” 

“No, Maria, no!” said Giulio, with a sudden 
burst of horror. “ You must not touch this hand 
—Go! go! your presence maddens me !” 

“At least, say good-night, before we part,” 
said Maria, sadly. 

“Good-night!” said Giulio, sadly—for his 
thoughts were in that lone chamber where the 
dead was lying. 

Why did he not fly from that accursed spot 
the moment he was left alone? He had not the 
power. His trials had so multiplied upon him— 
his present position was so hopeless, his future 
was so dark and dreadful, that all his energies 
were paralyzed. Yet, one of his senses, at least, 
was preternaturally sharpened. He could hear 
every step of his betrothed as she ascended the 
stairway to her mother’s chamber—the poor, 
unconscious orphan! Then came a pause—and 
then a wild, piercing shriek rang forth on the 
midnight air. A moment, and the poor girl 
burst out of the house, and, wringing her hands, 
rushed to her lover, exclaiming, “my mother— 
my mother! She is murdered!” Giulio en- 
deavored to calm her, but in vain. Shriek after 
shriek announced the calamity to the neighbors. 
The news spread with the proverbial speed of 
evil tidings. It flew from mouth to mouth. It 
reached Palermo. The governor hastened to 
the scene with a guard of soldiers. It reached 
Marcello, and the recluse left his retreat to has- 
ten to the scene of terror. The intelligence was 
told to Stephano, who summoned hardihood 
enogh to join the general throng. They came, 
pouring into the garden, governor, soldiers, citi- 
zens, all. Suspicion fell upon Giulio. It was 
suggested that he had committed the crime, in 
revenge for his disappointment of the morning. 
What tongue first suggested the idea was not 
certamly known, but Rodolpho was seen moving 
about in the agitated throng, whispering in the 
ear of this man and that, and then gliding away 
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like a shadow. At last some one denounced 
Giulio to the governor, and from that moment a 
cry of indignant condemnation rose against him. 
The recluse of the convent alone lifted his voice 
in defence ofthe unfortunate young man. 

“ My lord,” said he, addressing the governor, 
“it is impossible this young man can have com- 
mitted the crime. He was with me till the hour 
of moonrise on the mountain.” 

“ At that hour my mother was alive,” falter- 
ed Maria, “I left her asleep, and passed through 
the garden.” 

“Leaving the door of the villa unlocked ?” 
asked the governor. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the signorina. “I 
returned after a brief space of time, and spoke a 
few words with Giulio, whom I found here, be- 
fore I entered the house.” 

“Enough!” said the governor, on whose 
mind a sudden light flashed. Then turning to 
_ the captain of the guard and pointing to Giulio, 
he added, “ Captain Castelli, arrest that man.” 

“ My lord, my lord!” cried the aged recluse. 
“ This is cruel injustice. Giulio is incapable of 
this dreadfal crime. He is the soul of generosity 
and gallantry. A year ago he rescued me from 
the hands of robbers on the mountain—and 
though he never mentioned the deed, he bears 
upon his bosom the scars of the wounds he re- 
ceived in my defence. Behold them !” 

And the old man tore open Giulio’s vest. 
The blood-stained poignard fell to the ground. 

“ Away with him!” cried the governor. “ His 
guilt is manifest.” 

Days passed away. Giulio lay in prison await- 
ing his trial. The Signora Loretti, however, was 
not dead. The surgeon, sent to her chamber on 
the night of the crime, to make the customary 
examination and report, found her yet alive, 
though he saw no hope of her recovery. She lin- 
gered on from day to day, hovering between life 
and death. But she was only not dead. Weak 
and delirious, she could not point out the assassin. 
The public mind, however, was made up as to 
the author of the crime. It could be no other 
than Giulio. Even Maria’s firm confidence in 
the innocence of her lover began to be shaken by 
the weight of circumstantial evidence against him. 
Daring all this time, Stephano had never visited 
his son in prison. Shut up in his house, he was 
&@ prey to all the horrors of a guilty conscience. 
So selfish had he grown, that he prayed for the 
death of the wounded woman, that Giulio might 
be brought to trial, and the crime irrevocably fix- 
ed upon his innocent son. What alarmed him 
most of all was the sudden disappearance of his 
accomplice, Rodolpho, the day after the murder 


had been committed. Rodolpho’s testimony 
would fix the guilt on him. He had accompa- 
nied Stephano to the garden, where, in conceal- 
ment, he had seen him enter the house ; had seen 
him leave it with the bloody poignard in his hand, 
and had witnessed the interview with his son, in 
which he avowed his guilt. At last, unable to 
bear the suspense and agony any longer, Stepha- 
no left his house, and employed himself in search- 
ing for his accomplice in every direction. All his 
efforts were unavailing. Then, finally stung by 
remorse, he sought an interview with the govern- 
or, in which he implored him, in case of Giulio’s 
condemnation, to spare his life, at least. The 
governor coldly replied, that if Giulio were found 
guilty, the law must take its course. While ex- 
erting himself to change the determination of the 
governor, the chamberlain announced that a man 
was without, insisting upon seeing his excellency 
on most important business. Stephano was about 
to retire, when, to his surprise and dismay, Ro- 
dolpho was admitted to his presence. He fixed 
a piercing glance upon his accomplice, as if to 
read his very soul. 

“Signor!” said Rodolpho, “I accuse that 
man of attempting the murder of Signora Loretti. 
The proofe—” 

“ Die with the miscreant and traitor !” shouted 
Stephano, as he discharged a pistol fall at the 
breast of his accomplice. 

The dying ruffian fell, but he fixed a glare of 
triumphant hatred on his assassin. Fumbling in 
his bosom, he drew forth ‘a packet of papers, and 
placed them in the hands of the governor. 

“The proofs,” he gasped, “are all there. My 
deposition—the motives of the deed—other doc- 
uments—” he could say no more—it was a final 
effort. 

The report of fire-arms brought a file of soldiers 
into the apartment, who instantly arrested the 
criminal. The governor tore open the papers. 
They contained proofs of Stephano’s guilt—of 
other assassinations and robberies he had com- 
mitted, and moreover, revealed the fact that Giu- 
lio was not the son of Stephano, but of Count 
Ferrara, living in the environs of Palermo as the 
recluse of the Benedictine convent. Stephano 
and Rodolpho had gained possession of the boy 
in the storm of Messina, and the former had rear- 
ed him in the hope of obtaining a large sum of 
money for restoring him to his father. But the 
latter had been outlawed by Charles V., and all 
traces of him had disappeared. Just as Rodol- 
pho had discovered his identity, he had received 
intelligence that the count had been restored to 
his honors, and the sentence cancelled. Rodol- 
pho had hoped to secure a pardon for his crimes 


by making these revelations, and had sought the 


governor for that purpese. But the hand of his 
accomplice had destroyed his life and hopes to- 
gether. Stephano expiated his crimes upon the 
gibbet, while Giulio, restored to liberty, and the 
arms of his real, father, had the satisfaction of 
witnessing the recovery.of Signora Loretti, and of 
being finally united to the “‘ Pearl of Palermo.” 


MY BEAU IDEAL. 


BY 7. HANNEN. 


I picture to myself a sprite, 
Lovely and fair, with mild blue eyes, 
Which shine with clear and lustrous light, 
A pure reflection of the skies. 


The rich brown ringlets of her hair 
~-* “Cluster around a marble brow, 
Where enters not a thought of care— 
The casket of “ a mind,” I trow. 


Always the same frem day to day, 
_ Helping and cheering all around, 
_ Ever singing—warbling a lay, 
Gladdening all within the sound. 


As yet I have not found that sprite, 
Loyely and fair, with mild blue eyes; 

I have not seen that lustrous light, 
Stolen as it were from the skies. 


ne THE RUBY. 

Mawe, in his Treatise on Precious Stones, 
says that the most esteemed, but at the same 
time the rarest, color of the ruby, is pure car- 
mine, or blood red of considerable intensity, form- 
ing, when well polished, a blaze of most exquis- 
ite and unrivalled tint. It is, however, in gener- 
al more or less pale and mixed with blue in va- 
rious proportions; rose red and reddish white, 
crimson, peach-blossom red, and lilac blue. Pe- 
is the native co for the ruby, and it is 
said to be found in the sand of certain streams 
near the town of Sirian, the capital of that coun- 
try; it also occurs with sapphire, in the sand of 
rivers in Ceylon. It has occasionally been met 
with embeded in corundum, but the gevlogical 
history of this gem is as yet very imperfectly 
known. Rubies of small size and inferior quali- 
ty are not rare; they aré semi-transparent, flaw- 
ed, and foul, have a bad, pale color, mixed more 
or.less with a chatoyant milky lustre. But ra- 
bies that are perfect, both in color and transpar- 
ency, are much less common than good dia- 
monds, and when of the weight of three or four 
cavats-or upwards, are more valuable even than 
the latter gem. The King of Pegu and. the mon- 
archs of Ava and Siam monopolize the fine ru- 
bies, as the sovereigns of the peninsula of India 
have done with regard to the diamond. The 
finest ruby in the world isin the possession of 
the first of these kings ; its purity bas passed in- 
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to a proverb, and its worth, when compared to 
gold, is inestimable, The Subah of the Deccan 
is also in sion of a mg, yet fine one, a 
fall inch diameter. The uropean princes 
cannot boast of any of first-rate magnitude, 


A BOILED DIsu. 


Almost every family has a dinner, as often as 
once a week of what is popularly known asa 
“boiled dish,” and which, properly cooked, is 
one of the best dishes in the world ; but all cooks 
do not know the best way to boil corned beef. 
The common method, in order to make it tender, 
is to put it into cold water and let beef and wa- 
ter come gradually to boil. This certainly makes 
beef tender, but also extracts the strength and 
the juice. A better way is to wait till the water 
boils before putting in the beef; it will then be 
equally tender, and will retain all its strengthen- 
ing and juicy properti Many housekeepers 
suppose that putting meat in hot water inevit- 
ably renders it hard and tough, and so it will if 
the water is only hot; but if it boils the effect 
will be the reverse. Just as putting a discolored 
tablecloth in hot water will set the stains, but put 
it in boiling water and it will take them clean 
out. The same rale applies to all boiled meats. 
Hams, after boiling four or five hours according 
to size, should be taken out, the skins taken off, 
and cracker and bread crumbs grated over them, 
and then baked in a brisk oven for one hour. A 
leg of mutton can be treated successfully in the 
same way, only it does not need to be boiled so 
gentle. 


REPTILES FOR FOODIN AUSTRALIA. 


There is nothing which has, life in Australia 
that is not turned to account for food—nothing 
at which the native nose is turned up, or against 
which the native stomach revolts. The Austra- 
lian crocodile (which is also called an alligator 
returns the compliment and is strongly suspect 
of liking the flavor of man. He is a formidable 
fellow, that crocodile or alligator; sometimes, 
according to Captain Stokes, as mach as fifteen 
feet long, But the natives of Essington hunt 
him into a creek where there is little or no water, 
and, as he has a silly way of thrusting his head 
into the first hole he meets with, under the delu- 
sion that he is thus safe from his pursuers, his 
hinder quarters fall.a pray to their weapons, and 
he is thus easily dispatched. His flesh is de- 
scribed as resembling veal. The tortoise of New 
Holland, which is more like a snake about the 
head and back than a tortoise, is a great delicacy 
among the natives of western Australia, and is 
cnaally sought for; as is also the Wango snake, 
and a horrible yellow bellied venomous snake, 
from five to six feet long, which they call dubyt. 


As the ice upon the mountain, when the warm > 


breath of sammer’s sun breathes upon it, melts 
and. divides into drops, each of which reflects an 
image of the sun; so in life, the smile of God's 


love divides itself in separate forms, each bear- 
ing in of God’s love. 
‘ow. 


| 
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A LEGEND OF MONT DU CHAT. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


[And the bride was stabbed. in the side on the 
wedding morn, and thrown from the cave at rm 
foaming torrent which flows at its base. The b 
groom was seized with madness, and ever rratey és 

nii of the cavern held fierce revels there.—OLD 

RONICLES. | 


Fill me a measure of wine, 

In slender-necked crystal glass, 
Drinking to thine and mine, 

In deeps of this mountain pass. 
Ah, ha!—in clefts of a rock 

Let the genii bitterly groan; 
The rafters of boulders mock 

The genii’s shivering moan. 


Ah, moss is dripping with dew 
Distilled from rank flowers above; 

From nightshade, foxglove and rue 
They form “ Elixir of Love.” 

Ah, ha! in this cave grand mass 
Suits the groaning genii’s mood; 

In deeps of this mountain pass 
Bright wine is turning to blood. 


Drink to the genii's bride, 

And her famous wedding cup! 
How the blood pours from her side, 

And the torrent drinks it up! 
Ah, the genii smites the rock, 

And beckons the bleeding bride; 
Ha, bumpers of wine to mock 

Her sail on the crimson tide! 


Drink till the world is hoary! 
Shout with the genii’s laughter! 
Drink red wine clear and gory, 
Which drips from rocky rafter! 
Drink to the lover who died! 
Ha, drink to the murdered maid! 
Drink deep to the genii's bride, 
To foxglove, rue and nightshade! 


[ORIGINAL.| 
THE LAST OF THE BOURBONS, 
A TALE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


“Nay, my husband, it is not fitting that you, 
coming from a noble, a royal line, should de- 
mean yourself to the companionship of this man. 
It irks.me to.see him following you about with 
such @ familiar air, as if he felt himself every 
inch your equal. He, too, who has held the 
office of a jailor!” 


_ “ Sacre ! what should I do in this retreat if it 
were not for my good friend Chiappini? Why, 
he is more to me than the whole court of France. 
It is hard for 4 man who has lived at court, to 
be perched on the summit of the Appenines, 
without any of the resources to beguile the time.” 

The lady smiled faintly. It might have been 
that she thought her own case quite as lament- 
able as that of her husband; more especially as 
a practised eye might just then have perceived 
that the time was not far distant when women 
most need the solace and enupaniantit of 
friends. 

Perhaps her husband understood the mute sar- 
casm of her look, selfish as he certainly was ; for 
he said, hastily, “and I think you would be all 
the better for cultivating the society of Chiappi- 
ni’s wife ; a good sort of body, who would be an 
acquisition to you, I doubt not.” 

This time the lady did not smile, bat her pale 
cheek flushed a deep crimson. 

“That woman ! an Italian Jewess! methinks, 
count, you are beginning to undervalue our birth: 
and position, or rather to lose sight of it altogeth- 
er. No—a man may condescend to stoop to in- 
feriors, but when a woman has once descended 
in her seale, there is no backward step for her. 
I need no such companionship. I am content to 
dwell here alone, if it must be—or with you only, 
if it may be—that is, if you will but resign the 
Jew’s society for mine a part of the time.” 

A half scornful laugh was the answer to the 
first part of this speech, but it was softened into 
a smile that had a little of the old tenderness in it. 

“ Come, love,” he said, “ we will not quarrel) 
about our socieg. There is precious little of it: 
at best; and if you do not faney the Jew’s wife,: 
I certainly have not the bad taste to force you 
into it. If our expected child does but prove to 
be a boy, we shall some time or other take our’ 
true place in the world. Pray Heaven it may.” 

The above conversation took place in an old, 
retired chateau, in Modigliana, a little village at. 
the very summit of the Appenines. The speak~, 
ers were a French count and his wife—in short, 
he was styled Count de Joinville, the future 
Duke of Orleans, 

One hope alone shed its balm over the exiled: 
Bourbons—the hope of an heir, whose destiny 
it might be, in the far-off track of the future, to 
restore the family to France and the throne, , 
The countess could not help dwelling upon this 
hope, because so constantly presented by her 
husband. She had begun almost to think that. 
she should be actually blamable, if the advent of 
a daughter should disappoint him in his dearest - 
expectations. So the poor countess put up in- 
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Bumerable prayers to saints and angels, that the 
tide of fortane might turn in her favor, and thus 
spare her the reproaches which she trembled to 
know would be unsparing from her husband's 
lips. Saints and angels were petitioned in be 
half of the unborn child in vain. In spite of all 
that could be urged against the misfortune, the 
higher power that presides over mortal destinies, 
had decreed that the heir to the uncertain pros- 
pects of the Bourbons, should be a daughter. 

It was in the winter of 1773, that the little girl, 
doomed so sadly to disappoint her parent’s de- 
sire, was born. Yet the first weak cry from her 
baby lips thrilled through the mother’s heart 
with a strength and sweetness that bound the 
child to it as firmly as her own life. What was 
it to that loving heart, that the child which God 
had given her for her own until death—what 
was it to the loving lips that pressed the first 
sweet kiss of a mother upon its velvet cheek, if 
it never should sit upon the throne of the Bour- 


bons? Enthroned in a mother’s affection, it 


would be enough for that fair girl. Dearer by 
far than fame or dignities, or the robes of royalty. 

The father bit his lip until the blood came, as 
he looked upon the innocent agent of his blasted 
ambition. Brief and scanty were the greetings 
he gave to the poor countess, who, alas, speedily 


awoke to the sense of his bitter disappointment. 
He left his wife to recall his unfatherly conduct 
in her darkened chamber, while he went to re- 
ceive the Jew’s condolence upon his vanished 
schemes. Chiappini met him with simi.ar tid- 
ings to those which the count had imparted. 
Daring the night his wife had given birth to a 
fine child, robust and promising. The count 
trembled a little with absolute jealousy, when he 
heard that it was a boy. He had been so anx- 
ious for an heir, and here was this low Jew, who 
had neither hopes nor expectations, save to 
scrape together the sordid gold which his schem- 
ing race love so well; and he—a Bourbon—a 
titled nobleman, must fain to put up with a girl, 
who could bring him no accession of wealth or 


It was a thought more worthy of demon than 
of a man—e father! and one which he might 


well have recoiled from uttering. Yet, then and 
there, he whispered it in the Jew’s ear; and as 
the bold, bad thought came freighted to Chiap- 
pini with promise of gold that the future should 
drop into his coffers without stint, he listened 
approvingly. 

“Come again this evening, count,” he said, 
almost patronizingly, for this time it was the 
grander of the two friends who was to be the 


obliged party: “come this evening, and I will 
tell you what my wife says. I doubt if she con- 
sents.” 

The Jew bowed him out, and then went to his 
wife’s room. To her startled ear he unfolded 
the count’s plan. It was to exchange their boy 
for the girl so unhappily disappointing the hopes 
of his friend! She would have been no mother, 
no woman, had she not hesitated; but the cold, 
worldly tone of her husband’s arguments were at 
last unanswerable. He pleaded their large fam- 
ily, their scanty means, the desirableness of being 
instrumental in restoring the lost dynasty, the 
honor of being the chosen friend of nobility—not 


nobility in its abasement, but in its restored and 
added dignity—above all, the riches that would 
flow in upon them and their children. Besides, 
their family were all of the very sex so coveted 
by the count. Surely, she could not object to 
having a gentle and delicate girl of royal blood 
in her house—one who could stay with her when 


her rude and roystering boys had all gone out 
into the world to make their fortunes, forgetting 
almost that they ever had a mother. And his 
argument prevailed. The mother agreed to sell 
her child ! 

The count returned to his wife, with a bland 


suavity of manner which fairly deceived the poor 
lady. Lying there, with the tiny atom upon her 
arm, and pressed closely to the breast from which 
it was drawing the first sweet nourishment of its 
life, she listened with a thrill of happiness long 
unknown, to the kind and tender words he ut- 
tered. He told her of Chiappini’s child; and 
the sympathizing woman lamented his disap- 
pointment, and regretted feelingly that her own 
babe was only a girl. 

Then the tempter seized that moment of regret, 
to press his suit with the wondering mother. 
How ingeniously he turned and doubled and re- 
sisted every plea. How he painted in glowing 
colors, that future that would open so royally 
upon her and upon the babe, born on the same 
night as her own, and which would draw its ex- 
istence from her breast as this one was now do- 
ing. He appealed to every weak point in her 
nature, and especially to that ambition which he 
knew had long possessed her. 

And when the morning light shone faintly in- 
to her darkened room, the first object that met 
her straining eyes was the swarthy face and 
square head of the Jewish boy, in the place of 
her own delicate child, While she slept, the 
exchange had been quietly made by Chiappini, 
who brought his child to her room, and took away 
the little pearl to shine amidst the troop of won- 


dering boys at home. 


Fortunately for them all, the count had not 
revealed the whole of his position to the Jew. 
He had, it is true, obscurely hinted that through 
his son’s instrumentality, the race of Bourbons 
might be restored; but he had never told him 
that he was Duke of Orleans, but simply Count 
de Joinville. 

There were two baptisms in one day, in the 
season following the children’s birth. One was 
in the capital of France, whither the count had 
carried the Jewish boy. He was baptized by the 
name of Louis Phillippe! The other was in the 
house of the Jew, after the manner of his sect, 


and consecrating # sweet and lovely little girl as 


Marie Stella Petronilla. 

Had the count proved himself as wise as he 
was scheming and ambitious, he would have 
taken the Jewish boy far away from his real rela- 
tives, and would never have suffered himself nor 
his wife to look upon the sweet face of Marie. 
Tt was with a strange mixture of regret and glad- 
ness, that the countess heard that Marie and her 
reputed mother were bitterly averse to each oth- 
er. She saw the child growing up in stately 
beauty, a wonder to all beholders how so fair a 
lily had its birth in such a household ; and fear 


alone prevented her from taking her to her heart 


and sending home the dark-hued Jewish boy. 
But she knew the penalty she must pay for such 
rashness, and hard as was the alternative. she 
was forced to obey its requirements. These 
thoughts tortured her for seventeen years; until 
Marie had become a wife. Lord Newburgh, an 
English nobleman, saw and loved her; and he 
carried her to a beautiful home, where she felt 
no longing for the one she had left. Her child- 
hood had been unloved and neglected ; and her 
heart warmed to the love that met her upon a 
foreign shore. 

When her husband died she did not wish to 
return; and soon after, she was again sought in 
matrimony by Baron Sternberg, a Russian no- 
bleman. They went to St. Petersburgh, and 
lived in the extreme of Russian style; but one 
thought still haunted Marie, rendering the sweet- 
est cup a bitter one to her taste. Amid all her 
splendor, she felt that she owed it to her husband 
alone. She had nothing to bring him—nothing 
but the mortifying consciousness that she was 
only the daughter of Laurent Chiappini, the jail- 
or—the parvenu! It was gall and bitterness to 
the handsome, stylish baroness, who for her hus- 
band’s sake, was admitted to the elite of Russian 


society. 
Meantime, St. Petersburgh, as well as all the 
rest of the world, was ringing with the miserable 
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and Louis Phillippe, the jailor’s son, but nomi- 
nally a prince of the blood of Bourbon, became 
the next duke of that name. The baroness read 
and sighed. Perhaps she thought a disgraced 
nobleman was a more desirable ancestor than 
she had possessed—perhaps she deemed it more 
honorable to perish on the scaffold, than to have 
hanged others there. 

But the wheels of time go on; and occasion- 
ally they turn up odd and strange chances that 
startle and make us pause with a sense of the in- 
security of all human expectations. The poor 
baroness was again a widow, had travelled and 
seen the world. Her son—the only child she 


had ever borne—was the companion of her wan- 
derings ; and after years of communion with the 
past, she had again settled down at the age of 
fifty, to take life as it might come, or prepare 
herself to join the Leloved ones gone before. 


Memory was still busy at her heart. She 


thought of her early childhood, rendered miser- 
able by an unloving, cold-hearted mother, who 
loved gold better than her daughter. She re- 
membered the pale, sad countess, who used to 
look at her with such a yearning look when no 
one was by, but who shrunk from her when oth- 
ers came. And one day in the midst of her mus- 


ings, there came a letter. She opened it and 
read. It was from one of those whom she had 
called brother; from Laurent Chiappini the 
younger. His father had died recently, and had 
left a letter for the baroness, which he enclosed, 
detailing her real birth, his own temptation, and 
her father’s guilty ambition that had wrought so 
much that was wrong and wofual ! 

Amazed, half frantic at this strange realization 
of her childish wishes, when she would have giv- 
en worlds not to have called the jailor father, 
she sat like one under some strange and weird 
spell. The words seemed like blazing characters, 
that mocked, yet fascinated her gaze. She cov- 


ered her face to shut out the spell, but she saw 
them, even with closed eyes as plainly as ever. 
One line had burned itself upon her heart— 
“ Your father’s rank was noble.” 

She looked back once more to her childhood, 
and the strange, wistful look of the gentle Coun- 


tess de Joinville, the stranger avoidance of her 
by the count, the resemblance of their son to her 
reputed father, and the still more marked resem- 
blance of herself to the countess, so often noticed 


by strangers—all, all brought it before her in 
strong colors. She was the daughter of the Count 


de Joinville! She must go to France and trace 
his birth, his lineage, and his connections. 
The horror that filled her heart, when at Paris 


death of the Duke of Orleans upon the scaffold, 


she learned that he was the same Duke of Or« 


leans who was executed, was subdued by the 
sense of his wrong against her. But she deter- 
mined to try every force to establish her rights, 
and thenceforward she devoted her life to this 
one purpose. Her claim was well defended—was 
believed by many; but they were not those who 
ought to believe. Louis. Phillippe and those 
about him were pursuing her with a revengeful 
hatred or a scornful contempt. Had all this hap- 
pened when Baron de Sternberg was living, and 
when Marie was still young and lovely, twenty 
Louis Phillippes could not have barred her claim. 
But who cared now for the faded and aged bar- 
oness, worn to a shadow by grief, and with one 
step.in the grave? No—the gay and thought- 
less Parisians cared not for her, although the 
more candid confessed that she was the coun- 
terpart of Madame Adelaide, and that Louis 
cane strongly resembled the jailor, Chiappi- 
Twenty-two years the long struggle lasted. 
In that time, what things had happened to that 
fated country, and to all who bore its burdens or 
sympathized with its rights and wrongs! And 
when the son of thejailor, Louis Phillippe, ascend- 
ed the throne of France, the poor baroness felt 
that the last straw had been added to the weight 


that had been gradually bearing her down to 


earth. Bonaparte—the meteor that flashed upon 
the sky of France, had come and gone, dying by 
disease at last, and not in glorious warfare—and 
France was once more with the Bourbons. 

The cannons were booming for the opening of 
the chambers. The triumph of Louis Phillippe 
was consummated. And within hearing of that 
sound, an aged woman, who might have been the 
queen of France, -but for treacherous wrong that 
had been done, was lying in the cold embrace of 
that dread king of terrors who comes alike to 
all. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
« rey said Jack; “why shouldn’t water 
be made red-hot 
“No reason in the world, Jack, if the same 
didn’t blow off the lid of the kettle.” 
“ Well, then, fayther, let’s try; I can easily 


Jack duly the kettle, borrowed an 
additional of bellows from a neighbor, plac- 
ed the k over a good fire, and, in conjunction 
with fayther, set to work to blow. “ on fay- 
ther,” “ Now, Jack,” cried the operators, encour- 
aging each other to renewed exertion, till, at last, 

went the lid of the kettle, and down went 
fi and Jack, somewhat scalded and consid- 
erably frightened; and as to making water red- 
hot, Jack quite agreed with fayther, who ruefull 
exclaimed, as he went down, “I say, Jack, 
canna be done.”—Scientific American. 


ACTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


I will mention an act which appears to me to 
convey as distinct a feeling of the beautiful as 
any landscape whatever. A London merchant, 
who, I helieve, is still alive, while he was in the 
conntry with a friend, happened to mention that 
he intended, the next year, to buy a ticket in the 
lottery ; his friend desired he would buy one for 
him at the same time, which, of course, was v 
willingly agreed to. The conversation dropped, 
the ticket never arrived, the whole affair was en- 
tirely forgotten, when the country gentleman re- 
ceived information that the ticket purchased for 
him by his friend had come up a prize of 
£20,000. Upon his arrival in London he in- 
quired of his friend where he had put the ticket, 
and why he had not informed him that it was 
purchased. “I bought them both the same day, 
and I flung them both into a drawer of my 
bureau.” ‘But how did you distinguish one 
ticket from the other—and why am I the holder 
of the fortunate ticket?” ‘ Why, at the time I 

ut them into the drawer, I put a little mark in 
ink upon the ticket which I resolved should be 
yours, and upon re-opening the drawer, I found 
that the one so marked was the fortunate ticket.” 
Now this action appears to me perfectly beauti- 
ful—Sidney Smith. 
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HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER, 


Several years ago, when the Astor House in 
New York city was still in its early youth, and 
Wenham Lake ice was not yet known on Lon- 
don dinner-tables, a British ‘‘fanctionary,” who 
was on his way to his post, put up at that excel- 
lent hostelry. He was accompanied by his wife ; 
and though not posted in the peculiarities of the 
land they had reached, their eyes and ears were 
open for new impressions. We heard two of 
these mentioned the other day; and the anec- 
dote—whether it paezen smile or not—is abso- 
lutely true. As the lady and gentleman stood at 
the door of the large drawing room, and were 
about to enter, they observed, seated near each 
other, but not communicating, two female figures 
adorned in the height of fashion, and waving to 
and fro with a peculiar movement entirely in- 
comprehensible to the new-comers. In short, 
they saw for the first time the rocking-chair in 
use, and were so much strack with its oddity, as 
compared with an elaborate costume and formal 
air, that they exchanged a mutual glance of in- 
retired, with the voce exclam- 
ation, “Poor things! maniacs, of course !”— 

Commerce. 
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FOR A YOUNG LADY. 


Let ear-rings be attention, encircled 
the refinement, the ef 
hea necklace be truth, and the chain of Christ- 

ity. Let your bracelets be charity, ornament- 
ed with the pearls of gentleness. your bo- 
som-pin be modesty, set with compassion. Let 
your finger-rings be affection, set with the dia- 
monds of industry. Let your girdle be simplici- 
ty, with a tassel of good humor. Let your garb 
be virtne—your drapery politeness. Let your 
shoes be wisdom, secured with the buckles of 
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REGENERATION. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


’Tis mine to live where dragons live, 
And sin and monstrous crime, 

Like shapes that olden fables give, 
Roam all the fields of time. 


For me the morning will not break 
On this long night of tears; 

Nor earth in radiant glory wake 
To bright millennial years. 


But yet the glorious sun will rise, 
And yet the morning shine, 

To other hearts, to other eyes, 
Where all is dark to mine! 


And there shall not be always war, 
Shall not be always sin; 

And not be always written law, 
But law the heart within. 


No fearfal dragon of the soul, 
No hydra shape it yields, 

Shall see that morn of glory roll 
O’er earth’s rejoicing fields! 


For these dark years shall find their grave 
With years we dimly scan, 

When monsters came from den or cave, 
Before the world knew man. 


[oRIGINAL. ] 


MY FRIEND'S ENGAGEMENT. 
BY MARY KEABLES. 


‘* When a woman says she will, she will, you may depend 
en tab she wont, and that’s the 
end on’t.” 

Ir was a charming face, despite its frowns and 
pouts ; a piquant little countenance, with hazel 
gray eyes lighting it up as sunshine does a pleas- 
ant landscape. And yet no one ever thought of 
calling Nervie Lloyd beautiful, though to me she 
was more, and her sweet face with its varying 
expression was a study for which I knew no 
weariness. 

A soft, dark creole complexion—far too dark 
for the blond lovers of our benighted neighbor- 
hood—juast tinted with vermilion where the oval 
cheeks rounded from the perfect chin and low, 
smooth forehead, deepening in shade as roses do, 
as the rich color neared the centre—cherry red 
pouting lips, and the veriest pearls of teeth ever 
exposed in a smile. A petite figure, dimpled and 
rounded, an embodiment of perfect symmetry, 
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hands soft and plump like a little child’s—a step 
the poetry of motion, and a voice clear, silvery 
as a bird’s note—such the little sprite, half wo- 
man half child, who knelt at my feet and broke 
in upon the Sn 
by exclaiming : 

“ There, it’s all done now. Giuse—Hal Ane 
drews and I are engaged.” 


Now I looked up, expecting of coemunnene 
blushes and smiles, but instead, an angry pout, 
a flashing pair of eyes sparkling through a mist 
of tears, and a bright anger hectic upon either 
cheek. 

“Engaged?” I said of course in surprise, 
“and to Hal Andrews—what do-you mean ?” 

Being the lady’s hostess, and especial friend, 
and feeling the responsibility of the trust reposed 
in me by the young lady’s. parents, im intrusting 
their precious daughter to my charge for the 
summer, of course I felt it incumbent upon me 
to make this inquiry, though knowing the rather 
contrary and secretive spirit of the young person, 
I had not the most remote idea of receiving any 
reliable answer. But instead of a reply, Nervie. 
Lloyd dropped her face into my lap and began 
to cry as if her heart would break. i 

“Don’t spoil your eyes,” said I, “if you are 
engaged to that handsome, a 

“Blockhead !” ejaculated Nervie. “Thatug- 
ly, ignorant blockhead, he just deserves a fools- 
cap, and then—” 

“ You would be well matched, I think, judg- 
ing from your description of the young gentle- 
who shall be nameless. 

“From my opinion of him and his of me,” 
faltered Minerva, raising her tear-stained face, ’ 
and bringing her white, even incisors together as: 
if she wished the young gentleman in question’ 
had been between them. “ You know, dear, I 
gave his sister Sophie my album to write in a 
few weeks ago, and this morning when I went 
after it I found it with an abominable scrawl of 
that audacious—” 

“Softly, my dear—” 

“ Well, read it yourself, then—impertinence? 
if ever I saw impertinence in my life. If ever I 
had asked him to leave his mark upon the leaves 
of my pretty darling gift album, this would be 
too much for human patience. Here—read.” 

Nervie drew a soiled, crumpled, torn, gilt-edg- 
ed leaf from her pocket, and I saw in a moment _ 
how rudely it had been torn from its violet per+: 
famed mates. Smoothing the delicate tinted 
paper upon my knees, and rubbing out the creases’ 
with some difficulty, these lines became visible,» 


written in a careless, yet elegant hand—“ Lines 
dedicated to Miss Lloyd.” 


“But we're engaged!” laughed the young 
lady, in a sort of insane glee. “As long as you 
are reading that gentleman’s versification here is 
another specimen of his admiration for his be- 
trothed wife 


. Minerva, should she follow their example, 
Would wear 
The covering of the polar bear!” 

“He admires skim-milk complexions—like 
Miss Malvina Woodard’s, for example—great 
weary-looking blue eyes that look like butter- 
milk and water, hair like a carrot, false teeth, 


and—’ 

“Tut—don’t insinuate about Miss Malvina. 
She’s quite a pretty young lady if I am any 
judge.” 


“ Then grass is auburn—I call red red, and if 


“ That's it, put on your look of horror; hold 
up your hands; open your eyes and mouth, and 
say ‘ Nervie!’ as if you had heard me say I was 
going to the adversary of souls without delay, 
an opinion I have almost formed of myself; then 
when you have fally given vent to your dismay, 
‘Jisten to me while I to thee the story unfold.” 

Nervie twirled the string of her Shaker ner- 
vously around her little taper fingers, trembling 
with the excitement of their owner, and then the 
young lady began, turning ber crimson face from 
me as she spoke. 

“ Hal and I were children together. I guess 
we liked each other well enough then—he always 
used to take my part, and Sophie and I used to 


be jealous of his attentions, Sophie, you know, 
is his sister. Well, by-and-by we grew to think 
a good deal of each other.” Here the crimson 
overspread the dimpled shoulders and rounded 
neck turned towards me, and the little fingers 
twirled the Shaker strings more hurriedly and 
tremblingly. 

“ Well, one day Hal wrote me a note, he used 
often to do this, bat I mean a particular note ; 
here it is, read it for yourself, and a copy of the 
reply I sent.” 

Two little yellow papers—these were neither 
crumpled nor torn—were taken from the little 
maiden’s pocket, and given into my hands. The 
one I opened first read as follows : 

“ July 8th, 18—. 

“ My pear LiTTLe Nerviz.—I have asked a 

ys began, and now as they are about to ter- 
minate, I have one of much greater importance 
to beg of you. We are both too young to think 
of marrying now, but sometime before five years 


have expired make me the happiest fellow alive 


The reply. 
9th, 18—. 

Dear Hat :—Yours received—if papa and 
mama are willing—yes. 

“ So you really did love the fellow, Nervie ?’’ 
I questioned, giving back the little yellow notes. 

“ Yes—love in the past, never in the present 
nor future tenses, remember. I did love Hal, 
the wretched tease, but I thoroughly hate him 
now. Well, I was about to say, after a while he 
became acquainted with one pretty girl, then 
with another, and he gave me the cold shoulder 
whenever we met at any party or picnic, some- 
times scarcely noticing me at all, or if he did, 
with a raise of his hateful eyebrows, as if to say, 
‘why, there is something there, isn’t there?’ and 
once he even went so far as to regard me through 
his opera-glass, though never but once, for then 
I snatched the impertinent thing from his hand 
and stamped my foot upon it, as I would like 
to have served the cwner if I had possessed the 
power. After a time he became acquainted with 
Vine Woodard, and he’s grown more hatefal 
and unbearable to me ever since.” 

“And you little innocent pined in loneliness, 
and nunlike reclusiveness during the whole time ?” 

“Me? I did nothing of the sort—let him 
know I cared for him, indeed! just the contrary. 
Did I ever practise my look of scorn and con- 
tempt, but more of indifference before you? no ¢ 
well; it’s rather annihilating, and if Hal and Vine 
Woodard didn’t feel their insignificance it’s no 
fault of mime. Me pine in loneliness! I flirted 
desperately with Charlie Morse, and Ed Stanley, 


“Tp ancient fabled goddess fumed 
But times are changed, and now as I observe her, 
Zhe very opposite is named Minerva.” 
Another piece of crumpled paper, the leaf of 
an old school book written in pencil. 
Fair Indies wear, 
To give a contrast to their lily faces, 
} 
giving me rh ou mine wa’ 
“ Young lady! Twenty-five if she is a day— 
pretty !—turn up nose—red hair—” 
“ Beautiful auburn, dear,” | 
: I couldn’t have my own teeth I wouldn’t have | 
any,tand I know Vine Woodard’s are false clear | 
round, for I saw the gold plate over the roof of 
her mouth the other day when she yawned.” - 
; “ Fie, Nervie.” } 
“ Well, fie as much as you like, I shall 
have my say out—only remember this. Hal 
Andrews loves Vine Woodard better than he 
does his eyes, and he hates me worse than 
poison, and for all that we are engaged, and no 
preventing providence, will be married before 
next Christmas !” 
Nervie !” | 


and Paul Lyons; but do you suppose that odious 
Hal Andrews cared? not a whit!” 

“ Well, what of it ?” 

“Can’t you see through a millstone? here’s 
the whole in a nut-shell—Hal and I are engaged, 
T’ve changed my tacticso—we are engaged, and 
he either has to give up his adorable Malvina 
and marry me whom he hates worse than poison, 
or I'll sue him for a breach of marriage promise, 
or frighten him into the belief that I will in or- 
der to be revenged. I wrote him a note this 
morning, and told him I hoped he remembered 
our engagement, that I had obtained papa’s and 
mama’s consent, and that I should appoint next 
Christmas as our wedding day, giving him a gen- 
tle hint regarding a lawsuit in case he refused to 
live up to the spirit of the letter he wrote me 
nearly five years ago. I suppose I shall hear 
from him in the course of the day. My! wont 
he rave? give up his adorable Vina—marry me! 
I can see in imagination his look of horror and 
consternation, and I’ve taken especial pains to 
tell our insufferable gossip, Miss Nott, as a pro- 
found secret, of our engagement, and it'll be all 
over town by to-night.” 

“ Nervie!” 

“O, don’t be horrified—just think of Hal en- 
gaged to the opposite of wit and wisdom—this 
contrast toa polar bear! bah! which do you 
suppose he will think best to do, take the bitter 
pill, or forfeit several thousand dollars as a bal- 
sam to heal my wounded (?) heart ?” 

“Not able to say,” I replied, looking quizical- 
ly into the flushed but pretty face, turned now 
towards me, while the Shaker string was still be- 
ing pulled back and forth between the brown, 
tremulous, tapering fingers. 

“ Well, J think he'll be vexed about it. At 
any rate he can’t help it, and I’m glad of it, for 
I’m sure I hate the fellow!” And with this 
somewhat suspicious answer, Minerva Lloyd 
arose to her feet, shook out the folds of her tasty 
pink gingham dress, and adjusted the narrow 
band of black velvet about the pretty round 
throat. 

“But Minerva Lloyd,” said I, taking up Ce- 
celia, to finish the chapter so rudely broken in 
upon by my favorite—“ you don’t really mean to 
marry Hal Andrews with such feelings as you 
now entertain towards him ?”’ 

“ You’re a mason on the subject, my dear, so 
T’ve no objection to telling you, though no one 
else should know it for the world. No, child, 
T’ve no idea whatever of marrying him, but I’ll 
make him believe so and every one else until the 
very last minute, and then I’ll jilt him, as true as 
my name’s Nerve Lioyd !” 


“ You're a very wicked and foolish girl,” said 
I, but I doubt if my friend hoard me, for in her 
gay carelessness she was trilling a light song as 
she ran merrily up stairs. 

A half hour afterwards when I went up to call 
Minerva to tea, I found her crying over an old 
likeness of Hal Andrews. I knew it was his, 
though she quickly thrust it into her pocket, for 
the very simple reason that when a moment af- 
terwards she drew forth her pocket handkerchief 
to wipe away the suspicious tears, out tumbled 
the audacious miniature upon the floor, shattered 
to pieces at my feet. I took up the remains 


“Save the pieces, Nervie,” and I suggested 
Spaulding’s prepared glue. 

“ Will it mend broken hearts as well?” laugh- 
ed the strange girl through her tears; “ mine is 
fearfully lacerated—O, dear!” and with a dread- 
fal contortion of countenance Nervie pressed her 
hand over the supposed region of the diseased 
organ, presenting so ludicrous a picture I laugh- 
ed outright. 

At tea Nervie was unusually gay, laughed and 
jested, and told my fortune in a tea-cup, predict 
ing I would be an old maid to the end of my 
mortal career, also a fortune and troops of friends, 
which prophecy, by the way, has proved untrue 
in every particular. 

But after tea, when the twilight was falling, 
and the stars coming out dimly one by one in 
the pleasant summer sky, Nervie stole out into 
the garden, and when looking after my charge 
some half hour later, I found her in the arbor 
earnestly engaged in conversation with whom 
but Hal Andrews ? 

What induced me to listen I cannot conceive, 
unless a feeling of the responsibility resting upon 
me in regard to my friend’s conduct, silenced 
my scruples. I do not honestly believe it was 
mere , for women you know are never 
noted for any disposition of the kind, so it must 
have been pure anxiety that bade me overstep 
the bounds of good breeding in the palpable 
manner I did. 

Hal possessed a rich, manly voice, and a hand- 
some, open countenance, which, as it was turned 
partially towards me, I admired more than ever. 
The clear hazel eyes, high full forehead, waving 
chestnut hair, Grecian profile, clear ruddy com- 
plexion, and dark silken beard, trimmed in Hal’s 
own peculiar style, I thought improved in the 
bright moonlight. I pardoned little Nervie then, 
for having given him an unrequited love, and 
but for a locket containing a certain manly face, 
that lay against my heart, I might have forgotten 
myself, and found myself guilty of a like absurd- 
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ity. As it was, anything of the kind was out of 
the question, and shielded from observation as I 
was, by a climbing tendril of sweet brier, I heard 


. Hal saying: 


| “ Certainly, I shall hold you to your promise, 
Miss Nervie. I had supposed that question set- 
tled some years ago. You will find me ready at 
the appointed time.” 

What?” gasped Nervie. 
\-I am sure you cannot fail to understand me. 
Even if I had thought to do otherwise, your deli- 
¢ate hint in regard to a suit at law would have 
decided me, for I would rather marry you than 
pay the damage your broken heart would sustain.” 
| “You surely would not marry me and love 
another?” said my little friend, in a pleading 
tone. 
» “ Why not? men often do such things, and 
women, too, for that matter, nothing when one 
gets ‘used to it,” said Hal, nonchalantly, con- 
cluding his sentence with a whistled tune no one 
perhaps ever heard before or since. 

Nervie crushed a handful of roses she held 
dnd scattered their fragrant petals over the grassy 
carpet of the little arbor. There were tears in 
her eyes, and they dropped down over her checks 
and fell upon the little fingers still crushing the 
fragrant rose leaves. 

“T’ll take it all back, Hal,” she said at length, 
“ I just wanted to tease you.” 

»*And have ‘bitten your nose to spite your 
face,’ to use the old saying. Now it strikes me 
Lhave you as fast as you had me a moment ago 
—who can be sued, eh? Incase you refuse to 
falfil your contract, after the letter I received 
from you this morning, how much damage shall 
I eclaim of you for my lacerated heart? and I 
have no hesitancy in regard to my notes to you 
coming before the public, and of course you, I 
suppose, have a like feeling in regard to yours.” 

“©, Hal!” Nervie was now thoronghly fright- 
ened and in earnest. “Hal, please—you know 
I wouldn’t have anything of the kind done for 
the world—let it all go, I know you don’t want 
to marry me, and I don’t you, I’m sure.” 

“ Why don’t you ?” 

Why—why—” 

“ You are in jove with Charlie Morse, or Paul 
Lyons, or Ed Stanley, perhaps ¢” 

“No, I’m not!” 

“ Honestly ?” 

“ Honestly !” 

“Then what is your reason, eh ?” 

Hal broke off a tendril from the arbor vine, 
and threw it playfully over Nervie’s dimpled 
shoulders. 


lously, her voice nearly breaking down between 
the words—“ I wouldn’t marry a man who did 
not love me for all the gold in the world.” 

“ Then where’s' the objection to marrying me, 
Nervie? Of course I love you, and if you had 
not been such a little coquette, I should never 
have given you reason to doubt it. I was a fool 
to ask you to bind yourself to me five years ago, 
you with your youth and inexperience, and I 
realized it afterwards, but I could not say to you 
‘consider yourself free, Nervie,’ without being mis- 
understood by you, as wishing my own liberty. 
Besides, had I kept no other company but yours 
you would have felt under obligations to do the 
same, and so I tried another plan, intending, un- 
less you were otherwise provided for before 
Christmas, to ask you as I do to-night, dear— 
when shall the happy day be?” 

I did not wait to hear the reply, but a half an 
hour later, Nervie came up to my room, her face 
radiant with smiles and blushes, and these words, 
the very same upon her lips she had so different- 
ly uttered a few hours before. 

“There, it’s all done, now! Hal and I are 
engaged !” 

“Ah,” said I, sleepily, “ what about the god- 
dess of wisdom and the polar bear ?” 

“Do hush, will you?” And a little rosy 
palm was laid softly over my mouth, and a pair 
cherry lips were pressed to my 


“You poor, fated-to-be old maid,” whispered 
the rosy lips, “how I pity you—you must come 
to our wedding Christmas.” 

And so I did. 


BEECHER ON NEWSPAPESS. 
Henry Ward Beecher, in the course of a ser- 

at Plymouth Chareh, made an plea 
‘or newspapers, speakin; m as the most 
tent of riliaation. “ There 
said he, “a common Me nad objection to news- 
papers because ‘ they lie’ so; they don’t lie any 
———" do. Man i is naturally a lying 
creature th is a gift from Heaven, and very 
few possess it before they get there. “Phe news- 
~— give both facts and rumors, and their con- 

ductors would be blamed if they did not do so. 
ast economy 8 in regar to newspapers. 
It is better nA deprive the body of some ribbon or . 
jewel —, than to deprive the mind of its 
sustenance 


MARRIAGE. 
Across the threshold led, 
And every tear kissed off as soon as ot, 
His house she enters, there to be a li 


Shining within when all without is ght; 
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_“ Because—because—” said Nervie, tremu- 
| 
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THE INDIAN WARRIOR’S LAST SONG. 


BY WILLIAM J. HOWARD. 


The forest is tinged with a fairy hue 

Of olive, that rests on the azure blue 

Of the crescent sky, that bends its bow 
To kiss the distant autumn’s glow; 

And far beyond the dark blue top 

Of Tuscarora’s mountains prop 

The wide extended sheet of sky, 

Where snow-winged cloudlets swiftly fly. 


The falling leaf has spread adown 
Upon the earth in red and brown, 

A carpet of its own wild wealth, 
Thereon with steps of springing stealth 
An Indian hunter bounds along, 
Unconscious of the blackbird's soag— 
Its melody falls cold and drear 

Upon his once retentive ear. 


His memory is with the past, 

Before the pale-faced warrior cast 

A cloud of gloom upon his race— 

Had seized the white man's hunting-place, 
And cried, “ These acres are my own, 
These woods belong to me alone; 
Towards the west now turn your face, 
Where dwells a fierce and hgstile race.” 


A frenzied terror racked his brain, 
A struggle with unconscious pain: 


“O, for the battle-cry again 


To ring throughout this fertile plain: 

To see the white man's wigwam burn, 

To see his face still paler turn, 

As rings the dreadful shout for blood, 
From mount to mount, and wood to wood; 
As shrieks his scalped and bleeding squaw, 
And turns his proud and fierce huzza 

To cries of frenzied woe; 

To see beneath the red man’s blow 

His children’s life-blood freely flow. 

Ah, that would pay for years of shame, 
Without a tribe, without a name, 

Could I again behold him die 

Beneath Saccini’s azure sky! 


“ But ah, my warriors, where are ye? 


Ye sleep beneath the greenwood tree; 

The grass o’ergrows each silent grave, 

That launched you on the tideless wave 

That bears you to the spirit land, 

Where we, Saccini's favored band, 

Shall bend forever more the bow, 

And safely conquer every foe. 

Too long I linger here below; 

I come, I come, ye warrior braves, 

I die upon graves!” 
6 
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ISABELLA OF ANGOULEME. 


BY HESTER C. LAUREATE: 


TueEre were sounds of revelry within the cas- 
tle of Valence, and from out the turret windows 
shone forth bright lights, making the old castle 
seem all ablaze, and flashing upon the blue wa- 
ters of the Varonne. Truly the sounds of revel- 
ry and masic from within were pleasant to hear. 
Of late the castle of Valence had been somewhat 
dull, for Count de la Marche had for long years 
dwelt there alone with his old retainers, keeping 
guard of the southern border of Aquitaine. 

On this night there was great cause for rejoic- 
ing, for he had brought his little betrothed Isa- 
bella of Angouleme to the castle, with the lords 
and ladies appointed to attend her. Hereafter 
soands of mirth would be often heard at Valence, 
the reign of gloom was at length over. 

Isabella, the betrothed of Hugh de Lusignon, 
Count de la Marche, was but ten years of age 
when she arrived at the castle of Vulence, that 
her edacation might henceforth be conducted un- 
der the eye of her future husband. 

“She will be lonely, poor child,” exclaimed 
the gallant count. “You, Lady Leigh, are to 
replace the mother from whom I have taken her, 
that is, so far as you can doit. You will watch 
over her health carefully, attend to her wants 
faithfally ; but never cross her wishes needlessly 
—should it seem needful to do so, let me be the 
one to deny her request. Your fair daughters 
will see that she is skilled in the feminine accom- 
plishment of embroidery, and your little Clara is — 
at a companionable age for my sweet Isabella. 
You will see that each day they play within the © 
pleasance, or upon the southern terrace. And 
you, my lord of Edessa, who are a cousin of my 
fair betroched, will teach her of letters, so that 
when I qaestion her each night, she may do 
credit to your instruction, and yet—the gentle 
child—I would not have her greatly troubled ; 
make the tasks as éasy to her as possible. You, 
Robert Courteney, will see that my future bride 
is an excellent horsewoman—but mind ye—let 
her horses be such as would not frighten the most 
timid rider.” 

The gallant count was silent, but there were 
smiles wreathing the lips of Lady Leigh and her 
fair daughters, as they noted the tender tare he’ 
was taking of the little Isabella. Thus tenderly” 
guarded, and new amusements provided ere she 
tired of the old, the volatile Isabella mourned 
not long the home of her infamey.’ Petted and © 
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caressed by Lady Leigh, which as the months 
rolled on, it seemed all that the count expected 
her ladyship to do; fondled by her fair daughters, 
who made a show of teaching the little lady nee- 
dle-work ; and finding a playmate in little Lady 
Clara, the sunny days passed on, varied to be 
sure by the lessons she received from the lord of 
Edessa, and the horseback rides she took, escort- 
ed sometimes by Robert Courteney, and latterly 
by Count de la Marche himself. 

A pretty picture they made; the count with 
his doublet of costly velvet edged with ermine, 
and fastened with sparkling gems, bending ten- 
derly towards the little child, already very dear 
to him; while Isabella, in her riding suit of 
green, looked like a forest nymph, so slight was 
she, so delicately small. 

And at evening when the count admitted no 
one else to his presence—ah, those were rare 
hours to the child Isabella; hours which in after 
years she would gladly have recalled, but which, 
~ like the fleeting moments seemed gone beyond 
recall. 

Time passed. The beautifal Isabella stood 
upon the threshold of maidenhood, and the ear- 
nest eyes of Count de la Marche followed her 
every movement; did the blue-veined eyelids 
droop over the dark eyes, he was not content till 
they were raised, that the glorious eyes they veil- 
ed might answer to the silent language of his own, 
and it was long since Robert Courteney had at- 
tended her and her gentle palfrey, except in the 
absence of the count, who had placed Lady Clara 
under Robert’s guardianship, always riding with 
Isabella himself. 

The day was closing. Lady Leigh and her 
three fair daughters had retired to their own 
apartments, and the lord of Edessa lingered yet 
with Robert Courteney upon the southern ter- 
race; while within Count de la Marche held 
converse with Isabella of Aquitaine. 

“ Hugh,” she said, softly, for of late he had 
forbidden her calling him by any other name, 
“ you are very grave to-night.” 

“Dost think so, Isa, darling? You know 
not the cause I have for being grave—and yet 
no real cause. I have left you many times, sweet 
child, and there has been no evil attending it.” 

“Art going away, dear Hugh ?” 

“Yes. Come hither, child, and I will tell you. 
King Philip has ordered that I go to Spain with 
several others, to escort the bride of Prince Louis 
home. I know not why, but I have sad fore- 

” 


« Is it the gallant Hugh, the guardian of Aqui- 
taine, Count de la Marche, who speaks* Nay! 
I thought him a brave man.” 


“Chide me not, Isabella, my bravery is at 
rest to-night. I would fold you in my arms and 
hold you there forever, so fearful am I of losing 
my bride—my treasure. Yet I know not what 
I have to fear ; the lord of Edessa thinks not of 
love, and is thy cousin, and Robert Courteney, 
if I mistake not, has sworn allegiance to Lady 
Clara.”’ 

“Yes, Hugh. You have proved that you have 
nothing to fear, now banish this unwonted gloom, 
and talk to me cheerily.” 

“Yes, yes, I will,” he answered; “and when 
I return, do you know what will happen then? 
Nay, tremble not, my timid bird, I will frighten 
you no more.” But when Isabella bade him 
good night, he held her hand as if unwilling to 
release it, and the look of gravity still rested up- 
on his features. When at length he released her 
hand he pressed a kiss upon her brow, saying: 

“Now go, my lovely Isa, and see that you do 
not let my gloom dim the brightness of your 
eyes. A year hence I trust all will be well.” 


The count had been from his castle but a little 
time, when the lord of Edessa came to the Lady 
Isabella upon a strange errand. She was walk- 
ing in the pleasance with Lady Clara when he 
addressed her. 

“ Fair cousin, the noble Count and Countess 
of Angouleme sen® messages of love to thee, and 
there are tidings of importance. Lady Clara 
will pardon me if I beg for a few minutes’ private 
conversation.” 

“ Yes, Clara, my lord of Edessa has something 
to say to me concerning my parents, which can- 
not be said in the presence of another. I will 
come back to you in an hour’s time.” 

“ What is it, Louis?” she asked, as they stop- 
ped before a fountain. ’ 

“The countess has sent for you, fair cousin, 
that you may do homage to King John, as the 
sovereign of Aquitaine.” He bent his eyes upon 
her face the better to note the effect of his words. 

* Delightful!” exclaimed Isabella; “it has 
been so dull since dear Hugh went away.” 

“ But unfortunate, Isabella, that the summons 
should come in the absence of the count. Do 
you think he would wish his pearl, his pure Isa- 
bella, to be presented to a monarch whose virtues 
all belong to the past, whose vices are every- 
where talked of, unless he were present to shield 
her with watchful care ?” 

For a moment the dark eyes of the maiden 
drooped before those of her questioner; then 
visions of court life so different from her life at 
Valence swept away the better feelings the count’s 
name had awakened, and she answered : 
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“Surely, my mother’s care will be quite as 
watchful as Hugh could give me were he to at- 
tend me himself.” 

“Tt would seem so, Isabella.” Then after a 
moment’s pause—“ I only fear—” 

“Fear nothing, Louis! brave everything, at 
least I shall!” said the wilful girl. “ Robert 
Courteney will attend me to Angouleme, and I 
shall be safe home ere the count returns.”’ 

“ Rash girl! you forget that you have got to 
win the consent of Lady Leigh.” 

“If I find in life nothing harder, my life will 
be a happy one.” 

With these lightly spoken words she left her 
cousin, and returned to Lady Clara, who was 
now seated listening to the low spoken words of 
Robert Courteney, who had thrown himself up- 
on the grass at her feet. 

“ Listen, Clara, and you, Robert! I am to be 
presented to King John! You shall go with 
me to Angouleme, Clara, and you will be our 
escort, Robert.” . 

“Tsabella, what mean you? and the count 
absent !” 

“ List, child, and I will tell you. My mother 
has sent for me, that I may do homage to the 
King of England.” 

* But the count, lady?” said Robert Courte- 
ney, hastily. 

“T will be home long ere he is, good Robert.” 

* Isabella of Angouleme, truly you jest.” 

“ Robert Courteney, as surely as I am Isabella 
of Angouleme, I jest not.” 

The honest face of Robert Courteney was 
clouded, and his earnest eyes were fixed upon 
the face of the youthful Isabella. Kind friend, 
and true! he would have saved her if he could. 
At length he questioned : “ Lady Leigh ?”’ 

“T have not told her yet. Clara, run, child, 
and tell your lady mother of my plans, and mind 
that you tell her that you are to be my com- 
panion.” 

“ Clara!” exclaimed Robert. 

“Nay, Robert, let her do my bidding.” The 
lady’s word was not to be disobeyed ; all within 
the castle of Valence submitted to her will, but 
now the faithful Robert chafed under the restraint, 
and paced up and down the terrace before the 
lady, with impatient strides, stopping at last 
before her. 

“ Isabella of Angouleme, know you not Clara 
is very dear to me?” 

“Ay, Robert, why speak of it now?” 

“ That the Lady Isabella may know that I do 
not wish my future bride to breathe the atmos- 
phere of King Joho’s court for an hour; neither 
would Count de la Marche wish you to.” 


“ Enough, Robert, enough! Lady Clara can 
yield to you if it please her to doso. As for me, 
I go to Angouleme.” 

“ Isabella, what do I hear?” asked Lady Leigh, 
as she returned with her daughter. 

“ Of my going to Angouleme, my lady? and 
afterwards doing homage to King John, as the 
rightful sovereign of Aquitaine ?” 

“ Yes, Isabella, that is the substance of what I 
heard. You do not think of doing this in the 
absence of Count de la Marche?” 

“Indeed I do, Lady Leigh! I will make my 
peace with the count when he returns.” 

Lady Leigh would have forbidden this, but it 
was long since she had had any control over the 
impulsive girl, and more than this Count de la 
Marche had himself charged her not to deny any 
request of Isabella’s, and it was long since Isa- 
bella of Angouleme had made requests ; with all 
the household of Count de la Marche her will 
was law. 

As Isabella talked with her mother, Clara had * 
rambled far away from the terrace with Robert 
Courteney—returning, she said : 

“If you please, dear Isabella, I would rather 
not go to Angouleme.” 

“As you please, sweet child. I thought to give 
you pleasure.” 

Very lovely was Isabella of Angouleme when 
her mother’s own hand had robed her for her 
first appearance into the world. 

A dress of crimson velvet fell open, disclosing 
a white satin skirt, and wus confined at the waist 
by a girdle of brilliants ; while around her small 
white throat was fastened a collar of gold and 
precious stones ; and the golden coronet belong- 
ing to her rank, rested lightly upon her ebon hair. 

As she entered the presence of the monarch, 
her long eyelashes fell like a fringe over her 
starry eyes, resting upon her face flushed with 
expectation ; then when she placed her tiny white 
hand in his own, and took the oath of allegiance, 
raising with the last word her eyes so strangely 
beautifal, is it strange that in his heart the mon- 
arch submitted to his spiritual advisers who had 
long withheld his queen from him, and determin- 
ed to prolong the struggle no longer ? 

Hapless Isabella! it was an evil moment when 
the eyes of the monarch first rested upon her. 
fair beauty ; better had it been for her had she 
listened to the words of Robert Courteney, and 
waited the coming of Count de la Marche at 
Valence, looking from out her turret window as 
she had in her childhood, joyfully preparing to 
greet him as he entered the castle. 

King John’s admiration of the fair betrothed 
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of Count de la Marche was very evident, and 
soon the Countess of Angouleme was forming 
plans for her daughter’s future, which should 
prove that the sad forebodings of the count might 
be realized. 

Used always to being flattered and caressed, 
Isabella accepted the devotion of the king as a 


just tribute to her charms, and thinking little of | 
the future, gave herself up to the enjoyment of | 


the present ; there was something dazziing in the 
new life upon which she had entered, and she 
saw not the monarch’s meaning till her better 
feelings suggested the thought of returning to 
the castle of her lover. When she mentioned it 
to her mother, the countess asked : 

“Do you wish to return, my child? Are you 
89 soon tired of pleasure ?”’ 

“No, mother dear, not tired of pleasure, nor 
do I wish to return to Valence; but Hugh will 
be displeased if I am not there to welcome him 
when he returns.” 

“Tsabella, child, what matters it to you if the 
count is displeased?’ The countess looked ear- 
nestly at her daughter to see if she understood 
her meaning, but Isabella only raised her dark 
eyes in wonder, and the countess continued : 

“ The pleasure or displeasure of the count will 
matter little to the Queen of England.” 

“ Mother! what mean you?” exclaimed Isa- 
bella, rising, and standing before her lady mother. 

“ The former marriage of the kiag is annulled. 
He has obtained the consent of the bishops of 
Poiton, and Isabella of Angouleme is the happy 
maiden he has chosen for his queen.” 


For a time Isabella was lost in astonishment— 


then visions of royalty, of the days she was 
spending now being bat a foretaste of all the 
days of her life, flitted before her, and it was not 
harder to accustom herself to the thoughts of be- 
ing one day a queen, than it had been in her 


childhood to accustom herself to her new life at 


Valence, and if at times thoughts would intrude, 
of the grief of the count when he should return 
and find his castle empty, his treasure stolen 
from him, the voice of ambition soon put them 
to flight. 


The despair of the brave Marche, Count 
Hugh, may be imagined, when upon reaching 
Valence, he heard the sad tidings awaiting. him. 
He immediately challenged his royal rival, who 
received the challenge with scorn, saying he 
would appoint a champion if Count de la Marche 
wished to fight; but the count haughtily refused 
to fight a hired champion, as beiog beneath the 
dignity of a true knight, and a wronged lover. 

Unable to gain the satisfaction he sought, the 
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Marche remained for a time at his castle, while 
the king sailed with his young bride to England, 
where, on the eighth of October, in the, year 
twelve hundred, Isabella of Angouleme was 
crowned by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Queen 
of England. 

The months passed gaily on. It does not 
seem likely that all this time Isabella sorrowed 
for the old days at Valence ; she was young and. 
light hearted, and the time passed in feasting 
and pleasure, from which the couple were only 
awakened by learning that young Arthur Pianta- 
genet was asserting his claims to the throne, and 
that Count de la Marche was couspiring with 
him, and raising insurrections in Pviton to 
avenge the loss of his betrothed. 

Bat unfortunate in battle, as in love, the 
Marche was taken prisoner by his powerful rival, 
and positively refusing submission to the king 
who had stolen his bride, he was thrown into 
the dismal dungeon of Bristol Castle, where for 
years he was kept in close confinement. 

Meanwhile the passing years were sorrowful 
to the young queen. Shadows had dimmed the 
bright sunlight of her earlier days; her husband 
had become jealous and tyrannical, and if she 
were so uvfurtunate as to smile upon one of the 
barons, she found his body suspended above her 


couch at nightfall, The king also amused him- 
self with murders, assassimations, and the like, 
so that when the lover of her girlhood was at 
last released from his gloomy prison, the disap- 
pointed queen found little pleasure except in the 
innocent pastimes of her lovely children. But 


even this was at last denied her,’ fur sume time 


in the year twelve hundred and twelve she was 
imprisoned for the space of a year. 


The restoration of the Poictevin prov'nces was 
now the aim of the king, which cuu d n ot be ac- 
complished without the aid of his former rival, 
Count de la Marche. 

True to the memory of his faithless child love, 
the count had r ined a bachel A strange 
idea now pre-ented itself to his mind. The little 
daughter of the queen should be to him all that 
her mother had been in other years, and the only 
conditions upon which he would consent to as- 


sist, was that the little Joanna should be given 
him in the place of her mother. 

Accordingly, the infant princess was imme- 
diately betrothed to him, and forthwith delivered 
to him, that she might be educated and brought 
up in one of his castles, as her mother had been 
before her. 

It was with strange feelings that Count de la 
Marche stationed the daughter, where years be- 
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fore he had brought her mother. Then he was 
young, and hope whispered tales of a bright fu- 
tare, when the child bride should become his 
wife, and her love the reward of bravery in bat- 
tle. Now, hope whispered no pleasant tales of 
the fature! Alas! his past experience had taught 
him that sometimes hope is a deceiver, and in 
this light he had learned to regard her. From 
being light-hearted and mirthfal, he had become 
gloomy and stern, and sadly did the little Joan- 
na miss her bgautifal mother. 

Isabella had been welcomed with sounds of 
mirth and revelry; the castle was silent now, 
and everywhere present to the Marcher was the 
ghost of departed joys. 

The queen and the royal children were at 
Gloucester in the year twelve hundred and six- 
teen, when the news of the king’s death was 
brought them, and Prince Henry was proclaimed 
in the streets of that city. Nine days later the 
little king was crowned in the cathedral ; the re- 
gal diadem having been lost, he was crowned 
with the little golden throat collar his mother 
had worn when at Angouleme she was first pre- 
sented to King John. 

The first year of her widowhood had not end- 
ed when Isabella returned to her native city, 
Angouleme. Valence was not a long distance 
from Angouleme; the Marcher was absent on a 
crusade ; she longed to embrace her little Joan- 
na and to re-visit the place where so many years 
of her life had passed in peaceful seclusion. 
Ever impulsive, the plan was no sooner formed 


than carried into execation. 

As she crossed the moat, the afternoon sun 
was shining upon the towers of the castle, and 
shimmering over the green pleasance just as she 
had seen it many a time before. The fair queen 
shaged her eyes already tear gemmed, with her 
saying aloud : 

“Hitre might my days have passed, loving 
and beloved, and I, alas, have learned that love 
is of more value than all the world can bestow.” 

Her little daughter received her with many 
expressions of delight ; she had not forgotten her 
beaatifal mother, and even as Isabella embraced 


her child the sound of trampets proclaimed the 
coming of the Marcher. 

“ Hash, hush, my child!” exclaimed Isabella, 
“go forth to welcome the count.” Even as she 
spoke she drew back into the shadow; the com- 
ing of the count was wholly unexpected, and the 
hot blood mounted to the brow of the queen, as 
she thought of the strange position in which she 
was placed. Once the betrothed of the valiant 
Marcher—now the mother of his betrothed. 

She was still young and very beautiful. Her 
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large eyes had lost nothing of their old time lus- 
tre; time had taken nothing from the bloom of 
her oval face, and witha throbbing heart the 
mother stood to hear the count’s greeting to her 
child. 

Ah, it was unlike the greetings of the olden 
time, when her hands unclasped the helmet, and 
her lips kissed his brow ; there was a weariness 
about him that used not to be; and he submitted 
to the caresses of the child, rather than returned 
them. 

“ He loves her not as once he loved,” thought 
the queen, and the thought served to restore 
some degree of calmness to her troubled heart. 

“Mama, pretty mama!” exclaimed Joanna, 
in childish accents. The Marcher started. 

“T love pretty mama, don’t you ?” 

“Hush, hush!” The words were stern, and 
silenced the child, but lights being brought in, 
Joanna’s pretty mama was revealed to the aston- 
ished Marcher. 

Coming forward, she saluted him with queen- 
ly courtesy, making many excuses for her intru- 
sion, pleading her great anxiety to see her child. 
What could Count de la Marche do but welcome 
his false love to Valence in courtly words ? 


The summer days passed on. Again Isabella 
listened to words of love in the pleasance of Va- 
lence; again the vajiant Marcher bent his knee 
before the love of his early manhood—the one 
love of his life, while the little Joanna amused 


herself among the flowers, caring litrle that her 


beautiful mother was winning from her the ma- 


ture bridegroom. Accordingly, the old legends 
tell us, that in the year twelve hundred and twen- 
ty, or about that time, Isabella, queen dowager 
of England, took to her husband her former 
spouse, Count de la Marche, of Valence, with- 
out leave of the king, her son, or his council. 


The princess Joanna remained at Valence for 
atime, till the young king paid his mother’s 
jointure, when Count de la Marche delivered the 
little princess to him. Again there were sounds 
of revelry in the old castle, and as Isabella one 
evening walked upon the terrace with Lady Cla- 


ra, the happy wife of Robert Courteney, she said 


in subdued tones : 

“Ah, Clara, love is better than greatness, and 
I might have had the blessing all my life, but for 
my own wilfalness !” 


A man should not allow himself to hate even 
his enemies ; because, if you indalge this passion 
in some occasions, it will rise ober in others ; 
if hate enemies, you will contract a 
habit-of mind, as by degrees with bresk 
out upon those who are your friends, or to those 
who are indifferent to you.— Plutarch. 


LIVE A FLOWER. 


BY W. HOWARD PERRIGO. 


In meditation as I strayed 
Forth in the morning air, 

I marked a rosebud on the verge 
Of blooming bright and fair; 

I passed again at noon, and lo! 
The bud had burst in flower, 

The brightest and the fairest one 
That decked that lovely bower; 

I passed again when eve o’er earth 
Had spread her dewy wing, 

The rose lay on the earth’s cold breast, 
A faded, withered thing! 


I marked a fair and lovely child, 
Amid life’s busy sea, 

As beauteous as the angels are, 
All innocence and glee; 

I saw her next arrayed in white, 
Close by the altar’s side, 

And with a blush and sweet smile speak 
The words that made a bride; 

In a darkened room I saw her next, 
Who wore the bridal wreath, 

Her friends were weeping ’round—she slept: 
It was the sleep of death! 


Ah, life at. best is but a dream, 
And quickly fades away ; 

Ah, passes like the fragile flowers 
Before the autumn ray ! 

’Tis even as the rosebud— 
At morn and noon most bright, 

But at the evening of the day 
A withered thing of blight; 

But as the incense of the rose 
Clings when its life is riven, 

So though life’s day is quickly o'er, 
It has no end in heaven! 


THE STORY OF A MURDER. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


One might travel over a continent, and fail to 
look upon a more attractive landscape than that 
of which Montgomery Lodge formed the princi- 
pal feature. Situated on the southern slope of a 
bleak, broad hill—an hundred feet above the swift, 
deep river, known from the fierceness of its cur- 
rent, as Fiend’s Run, with great trees of almost 
primeval growth shadowing its sombre gray stone 
walls, and matted masses of clinging vines half 
covering the lofty tower which flanked the east- 
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ern wing, the Lodge presented at once a glowing 
and picturesque appearance. Taste and affluence 
kept the spacious grounds in order, but for seve- 
ral years the mansion had lacked a mistress. 
The fair lady who once queened it there, had 
yielded up her young life beneath the mad waters 
of the Run, a hapless suicide! 

Some people said that Paul Montgomery, the 
late master of the Lodge, and the husband of the 
unhappy lady, had been a fierce-tempered, as well 
as unfaithful man, and that his wifg, after seven 
years of her married life were over, had discov- 
ered his vile passion for another, and desperate 
and broken-hearted had put an end to her exist- 
ence. Be that as it may, Helena Montgomery 
died by her own hand; and during the remaining 
years of his life her husband was a stern and 
gloomy recluse. He denied himself the society 
of his friends, repudiated all sympathy, and at 
last was found dead on the shore of the stream 
where his wife had gone to her death. The es- 
tate, by the will of his father, passed wholly into 
the possession of his eldest son, Cecil, a young 
man not unlike his father in character and dispo- 
sition. 

Cecil and Julian, the sons of Paul Montgom- 
ery, were wholly different, both in person and 
character. A more striking dissimilarity between 
two children of the same parents could not have 
been found in the whole country. Cecil was fond 
of athletic sports ; his pastimes bordered on cru- 
elty ; he was sensual and passionate; a devotee 
of the senses rather than of the intellect ; dark- 
complexioned, handsome, haughty and stalwart. 
Julian was a tall, pale-browed young student; a 
lover of learning and its mysticisms; generous, 
affectionate though retiring, and possessed of as 
pure and upright a heart as ever beat in a human 
bosom. 

Some miles from the Lodge was a pretty goth- 
ic villa, the summer residence of a wealthy fami- 
ly named Thornton. They were Philadelphians, 
but during the warm season they spent their time 
at the villa, whither they usually brought a score 
of their city friends to enjoy the delightful quie- 
tude of the country. 

To the niece of Mr. Thornton, Genevieve 
Vane, the proud eyes of Cecil Montgomery turn- 
ed in profoundest admiration. He had seen the 
young lady ride past the Lodge on her spirited 
black horse, quite frequently ; but the opportuni- 
ty to get presented to her had never offered. His 
calls at the villa had, unfortunately, always been 
made at times when the sole object of his visits 
was absent; and he knew too well the impolicy 
of making bad first impressions, to risk address- 
ing her without an introduction. So it happen- 
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ed that the Thorntons had spent two seasons in 
the neighborhood and Cecil had failed to make 
the much desired acquaintance of Miss Vane. 

One mild day, toward the close of October, 
Cecil was standing at a window of the library, 
gazing out on the grand panorama of hill and 
forest presented to his view, when the quick tread 
of a horse aroused him from the half reverie in- 
to which he had fallen. Directly the black horse 
of Miss Vane, bearing its beautiful mistress, 
swept round a curve in the wooded path, and at 
the same moment Cecil’s great hound Pluto 
sprung into the road barking furiously at the ap- 
proaching equestrian. 

With wild misgiving Cecil saw the nervous 
spring of the horse, the sharp tightening of the 
curb in the hands of the lady, and then the mad, 
plunging gallop which threatened instant destruc- 
tion. Quick as thought he sprang from the win- 
dow, down the terraces to the gate, which he 
reached just as the terrified steed reared and 
threw his mistress violently from the saddle. 
Cecil was athletic and agile, and he was fortunate 
enough to rush forward just in time to receive 
the half fainting girl in his arms. He bore her 
into the house, and devoted himself with gentle 
assiduousness to soothe the terror which she had 
experienced, and which left her weak and trem- 
bling. Quite naturally, Miss Vane was grateful 
to him, for he had saved her from injury if not 
indeed from death; and as her eyes filled with 
tears, and her sweet voice quivered along the 
words of gratitude she spoke to him, Cecil in- 
wardly congratulated himself on his good fortune. 

A lovely picture Genevieve Vane made, sitting 
there in the deep crimson velvet arms of the 
chair where Cecil had placed her; her soft, dark 
hair fa ling in gold-ridged waves over her shoul- 
ders, her large hazel eyes moist with emotion, 
her sweet lips pale with the remembrance of what 
might have been, and her small white hands 
crushing the heavy folds of her habit. So, at 
least thought Julian Montgomery, as starting up 
from the shelter of the curtains, where he had 
been lost in a book of German poetry, he stood 
transfixed with admiration and awe before the 
marvellous beauty of the stranger. 

One moment of strange, bewildering emotion 
he stood speechless—then with a face mantled 
with crimson, he fled from her presence like a 
guilty thing. The sensitive heart of the young 
student was gone from him forever. Henceforth 
he felt there would be no light, nor life, nor joy 
in the world for him, but in the presence of Gen- 
evieve Vane. 

Cecil attended Miss Vane home in the carriage, 
and from that time a deep intimacy grew up be- 


tween the family at the villa and the master of 
the Lodge. Cecil’s best traits of character were 
developed in the society of Genevieve; and he 
felt instinctively that by her side he was a better 
man. If the dark depths of past sins ever open- 
ed to his view, he turned speedily away from their 
contemplation, and devoted himself still more 
earnestly to win the favor of the woman who 
held his fate in her hands. For he loved Miss 
Vane with all the wild strength and fervor of his 
passionate nature, and he was not accustomed to 
having his wishes thwarted. 

The result was what might have been antici- 
pated. Mr. Montgomery was a most eligible 
parti, as well as a graceful, accomplished and 
agreeable gentleman; and, urged on by her 
friends, as well as influenced by her own heart, 
Genevieve at last consented to become his wife. 

Cecil was as extravagantly happy as it is pos- 
sible for an accepted lover to be; and when the 
Thorntons left the villa, he accompanied them 
to Philadelphia, where he spent some weeks in 
the society of his fiancée. 

The first of May Mr. Thornton and his family 
returned to their country residence, and Cecil 
rode over every day. His passionate entreaties 
won Genevieve to assent to the early performance 
of the marriage ceremony, and the twelfth of 
June was set apart as the all-important day. 

Since the betrothal of his brother, a very 
marked and singular change had taken place in 
Julian Montgomery. Never of a lively disposi- 
tion, he was now positively dreary ; and his pale 
face, mild, sad eyes, and pre-occuppied air, struck 
every beholder. He passed the greater portion 
of his time in toilsome wanderings over the 
mountains to the north of the Lodge—his only 
companions his faithful dog and his own myste- 
rious thoughts. When asked to be present at 
the wedding to act in the capacity of groomsman, 
he made no audible reply, but rushed from the 
house, and was seen no more for two days—at 
the end of which he appeared, calm and indiffer- 
ent, and asked to be excused from attending the 
ceremony, saying, by way of apology, that he 
had no taste for festive scenes, and might mar 
the perfection of the performance by his gaucherie, 
The wedding was to take place at ten o’clock at 
the villa, after which the bride and groom, ac- 
companied by a half dozen friends, were to set 
out on a bridal tour to Niagara and the lakes. 

The night preceding the twelfth Cecil request- 
ed his servant to call him at eight precisely, and 
at an early hour he retired to his chamber. The 
night passed without any unusual occurrence, 
and at eight the servant went up, and tapped at 
his master’s door. There was no response, and 
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after several ineffectual attempts of the kind, 
John opened the door and entered the room. 

Great was his surprise at finding it vacant; the 
curtains yet open, everything in its place as it 
had been put to rights the morning before, and 
the bed undisturbed. Mr. Montgomery had not 
slept there! Of course his absence at such a 
time astonished as well as alarmed the house- 
hold, and without delay the house and grounds 
were thoroughly, though vainly, searched. Pluto, 
the favorite hound of the missing man, was howl- 
ing fearfully in his kennel where he was chained, 
and on being loosed he uttered a wild cry, and 
get out down the declivity of the banks of the 
Run. 

The servants followed his lead as fast as pos- 
sible, and guided by the piercing howls—almost 
human in their dread agony -they found their 
master lying on the very spot where his father 
had died—found him ghastly and cold, weltering 
in a pool of his own blood!—stabbed to the 
heart! Beyond a doubt, Cecil Montgomery had 
been murdered ! 

Meantime Genevieve, pale and restless, op- 
pressed by a strange, intangible presentiment, 
sat in waiting with her ladies for the tardy bride- 

m. Ten o’clock struck out like a knell, an- 
other hour fled on, and still another—life was 
quivering faintly in the veins of the apprehensive 
and expectant bride, and when the terrible tidings 
arrived she fell senseless to the floor! 

For hours afterward there was neither life nor 
motion in the form of the stricken girl. Her 
friends wept over her in the wildest agony, im- 
ploring her by every tender epithet to awake 
once more; but they wrought no change on one 
who was, to all outward appearance, in eternity ! 
At last, when all hope had been given over; when 
the dullness of despair had settled upon every 
heart, Genevieve rose up, pale and passionless as 
marble. She astonished every one by her calm- 
ness and the grand fortitude which she displayed. 
She indulged in no useless repining, uttered no 
frantic exclamations, but with her own hand she 
laid away her bridal robes, closed and locked the 
wardrobe that contained them, and placed the 
key in a casket which she wore at her girdle. 
With unflagging energy and perseverance she set 
on foot every method of discovering and bringing 
to justice the murderer of her lover ; and so zeal- 
ously under her direction was the investigation 
amade, that before the ghastly body of the victim 
was laid in the tomb, a most dismaying disclo- 
sure. was provoked. 

First, that on the night, during the darkness of 
which the fearful crime had been committed, Ju- 


Lodge, and had not returned until sunset of the 
succeeding day. When he did come, the wild 
pallor of bis face, and the feverish restlessness of 
his behaviour, had led to much speculation 
among the servants; and when informed of his 
brother’s violent death, he had fallen into a chair, 
and remained speechless and immovable for half 
the night. 

Farther, that on the moist soil where lay the 
murdered body of Cecil, there were footprints 
corresponding exactly in size and shape with the 
small and singularly symmetrical foot of Julian. 
Also, ata little distance from the scene of the 
crime there was found a torn and bloody book, 
bearing the name of Julian Montgomery on the 
fly-leef. 

Lastly, in the hand of the dead man was 
clutched—with the vice-like tenacity which re- 
sides only in the strength of the dying—a tiny 
bit of crimson velvet, ornamented with a pearl 
inlaid mosaic button of singular style and work- 
manship. This piece of cloth might have been 
torn from the vest of a gentleman, or the waist 
of a lady’s dress, for all evidence it afforded 
either way ; but the most startling fact of all was 
this— it was well known to the servants that Ju- 
lian Montgomery had in his possession a suit of 
theatrical garments, and that the vest was of 
crimson velvet. About the buttons the witnesses 
could not say, but the old housekeeper stated 
that she had in her work-basket a single button 
which had belonged on the vest in question, and 
which Julian had at her request given her to 
fasten a reticule. She had not yet made use of 
it, and forthwith produced it. And as all had 
expected, it corresponded exactly in every minute 
particular with the one found in the hand of the 
corpse ! 

Search was immediately made through the 
Lodge for the theatrical costume, but it was not 
to be found. On carefully questioning Julian, 
he said that he had given it to a wandering men- 
dicant. So paltry an excuse, unsubstantiated by 
evidence, was of course inadmissible ; and though 
all felt the painfulness of the procedure, it was 
found necessary to arrest Julian Montgomery for 
the murder of his brother ! 

The arrest was made while the young man 
stood leaning above Cecil’s coffin, gazing upon 
the cold features beneath, his own face marked 
with a pallor even more ghastly than that which 
rested on the countenance of the dead. When 
informed wherefore the arrest was made, surprise 
and sorrow, rather than dismay, seemed to over- 
power him. He clasped his hands before his 
brow, and gazed on vacancy with the air of one 
who feels himself beneath a horrible burden of 
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danger, but so slimly comprehending the shape 
in which it impends, as to be powerless to flee 


from doom ! 

“ My brother!” he said slowly and with pain- 
ful effurt. Z my brother’s murderer! My God, 
I, who loved him as my only treasure out of 
heaven! J marder him! J cause his precious 
blood to flow! Great God!” 

All endeavors at extorting a confession of his 
guilt were received with stony immobility. How 
should he confess, when his soul was guiltless, 
and his hands pure? How should he own him- 
self another Cain, when he would freely have 
laid down his own life to have saved that of 
Cecil 

The customary trial before a magistrate brought 
out some additional items of evidence tending 
strongly against the accused. Cecil, by the will 
of his father, was made sole air of the property, 
with the exception of a small yearly annuity to 
the younger son ; but in the event of the former's 
death without children, his possessions would 
revert to Julian. 

Taken altogether, the evidence was sufficient 
to commit the young student to the county jail, 
there to await his trial by the District Court. 
The effurts of his friends to get him released on 
bail were fruitless—the crime of which he was 
accused was of too enormous atrocity to admit of 
such a proceeding; and for four dreary months 
Julian Montgomery was the inmate of a prison! 

At the trial Miss Vane was necessarily present, 
her face pale and haggard, but her manner col- 
lected and self-contained. And here for the first 
time, she particularly noticed Julian. Hereto- 
fore she had looked upon him as a bashful, un- 
formed boy. Now, in this great strait, she saw 
him a man, calm, courageous, unflinching, with 
a fae whose expression was in itself an emphatic 
refutation of the guilt with which he was charg- 
ed. He met the gaze of the jury with an un- 
shrinking eye, and his mien when led away to 
prison was proud as that of a Roman senator. 

For hours after she retired to rest that night, 
Genevieve was haunted by the vision of his face. 
What if she had been instrumental in dooming 
to disgrace and probable death an innocent man ? 
And if he were indeed innocent, how deep and 
terrible must be his anguish at being accused of 
the murder of an only and beloved brother ! 

Her womanly sympathies were awakened, and 
one day she visited Julian in his cell. He re- 
ceived her with outward composure, but within 
his breast a Vesuvius was raging. At first they 


spoke of common place subjects—afterwards the 
dread event which had bronght them both to 


sorrow, and then, inspired as it were, by the pres- 


ence of her he so madly loved, Julian poured 
forth the rich treasures of his gifted mind, and 
Miss Vane went away with a strange tenderness 
born in her heart for him. 

This visit was succeeded by another, and an- 
other, and before the four months’ probation had 
expired, she would have given all that she pos- 
sessed—even life itself—to have rescued Julian 
Montgomery from the fate impending so darkly 
over him. 

The important day of the trial dawned, as 
many another day of fate has done—brightly and 
clearly. Nature had no sympathy with the 
gloom and darkness which brooded on the mind 
of the unhappy accused. The weary, laborious 
formulas were gone through with—the most 
Jearned barristers in the country presented with 
tact and eloquence the case of Montgomery to 
the court; the evidence was given in, and the 
whole submitted to the jury. 

It all ended just as Julian had expected. The 
jurors were just, impartial, conscientious men, 
and though not vindictive, they still remembered 
the awfal shock of horror and dismay with which 
the ews of the diabolical murder had thrilled 
them, and with one accord each man said in his 
heart—* Let justice be done, though the heavens 
do fall!” 

Julian Montgomery was condemned, though 
strongly recommended to the jadicial clemency. 
The judge was an austere though merciful man, 
and he had known and loved the prisoner at the 
bar from his youth up. Therefore, his rough 
old face softened, and his sharp voice was hoarse 
with emotion as he pronounced the sentence. 
And what was the sentence? The crime to be 
avenged was the dark, atrocious crime of mur- 
der, and what but death could pay the penalty ? 

At that time there existed in that part of the 
country a somewhat singular act, or statute, 
amounting in effect to a law, which it was the 
custom on occasions like the present to read, as 
it was appended to the sentence of death, in the 
form of a proviso. It was nothing more than a 
mere form, however, for perhaps not one in fifty 
cases had it availed aught. This act provided 
that if a criminal charged with murder, and con- 
victed on circumstantial evidence alone, unsub- 
stantiated by the testimony of eye witnesses of 
the violent deed, should, after receiving the sen- 
tence of the law, meet with sufficient sympathy 
from any person in the courtroom, to induce 
that person to unite himself, or herself, with the 
accused man or woman, as the case might be, 
the aforesaid criminal should be declared free ! 

Now, as a mere matter of habit, the judge hav- 
ing pronounced the sentence of death, read the 
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proviso, and called upon any person who was 
willing to purchase the life of Julian Montgom- 
ery at such a price, to come forward! Of course 
no one expected a response to this challenge— 
the prisoner least of all. Judge then, of the ut- 
ter amazement of the entire court, when a lady, 
closely veiled, and enveloped in a heavy cloak, 
rose up, and with a firm step made her way to 
the open space in front of the bench. 

A breathless hush reigned in the crowded 
room; the dropping of a pin could have been 
audible to every ear. Casting aside her veil, the 
lady revealed to the astonished view of the spec- 
tators, the pale, determined face of Genevieve 
‘Vane! Intense surprise hushed the court room 
into'silence. Every heart stood still with the 
eagerness of anticipation. By a powerful effort 
Julian kept his seat. His white face worked 
convulsively; the veins stood out on his foure- 
head like knotted cords ; his wild eyes seemed 
to burn into the pale, sweet countenance before 
him. Genevieve paused a moment, then tarn- 
ing to the judge, addressed him in a clear voice: 

“* May it please your honor, and the court here 
assembled. You all know the circumstances 
connected with the painful murder, and you all 
likewise know that I had no small part in bring- 
ing the accused to the situation in which he now 
finds himself. God is my witness that I acted 
conscientiously—the evidence which had come 
to my knowledge was strong against him, and it 
was but natural that I should desire justice done 
to the murderer of the man who was to have 
been my husband. If I erred, may Heaven par- 
don me! Previous to his arrest I knew little or 
nothing of julian Montgomery. I had scarcely 
given a thought to him in any way, except to be 
courteous to him for his brother’s sake. Since, 
I have studied him with the pertinacity and at- 
tention that a hard student would give to some 
new and abstruse theory, and out of this study I 
have drawn an inevitable and unalterable con- 
clusion. I am so firmly convinced that he is 
innocent of the crime with which he stands ac- 
cused, that I would stake my soul’s salvation on 
the conviction !” 

“Thank God!” burst involuntarily from the 
lips of Julian. 

“ Feeling thus,” she continued, “and having 
it in my power to save a guiltless man from a 
disgraceful death, I cannot for a moment hesi- 
tate as to my course. I should deem myself no 
better than a murderer if I did so! You offer 
him his life on a most singular condition. That 
condition I am ready to perform. If the accused 
prisoner at the bar pleases, I am waiting here to 
marry him !” 
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The deep silence was absolutely painful. The 
respiration of all those congregated was seeming- 
ly suspended as that of one man, and every eye 
was bent on the striking tableau before the bench. 
Flushed, agitated, and trembling with amaze- 
ment, the judge arose. 

“What say you, prisoner at the bar? Shall 
the ceremony begin ?” 

Julian, his face radiant, and almost inspired, 
rose also. 

“God bless you, Genevieve Vane!” he said, 
fervently—‘“ God bless you for your faith in my 
innocence! It will be easy to die, knowing that 
one true woman believes me guiltless. I can go 
to my doom now with courage, even with peace.” 

Genevieve replied in a calm, even tone of voice, 
but underlying the sweet tone was a steel-like 
determination. 

“You are not to die! Remorse would wreck 
all the remainder of my life, if, believing as I do, 
I should suffer the cruel sentence to go into 
effect !”” 

Stooping low over her as she stood before him, 
Julian addressed her in a whisper : 

“ Genevieve, if my brother had died a natural 
death, and a proper time had elapsed since his 
decease, and I had come to you asking your 
hand in marriage, and you had known me only 
as an honorable man with an unstained charac- 
ter, what would you have said in reply ?” 

A faint crimson mounted slowly to her fore- 
head—she looked into his face as if she would 
have read his soul—then replied : 

“TI would have said what I now say,” and 
placed her hand in his. 

Urged on by some power stronger than his 
own will, Julian Montgomery assented to the 
strange jcompact, and there, before the solemn 
visaged judge, and the assembled court, he was 
united in marriage to the only woman he had 
ever loved. 

In becoming the bride of a suspected murderer, 
Genevieve Vane had made a great sacrifice. 
The proud and haughty Thorntons had disown- 
ed her instantly, and all the fashionable clique 
cast her out, as unworthy, from their society. 

But the devoted girl held bravely up; she had 
not taken so momentous a step without mature 
deliberation, and when her determination was 
once formed she was firm as a rock. An heiress 
in her own right, with a handsome property in 
her possession, she was not pecuniarily depen- 
dent, as she would have otherwise been, for Ju- 
lian, with the sensitive pride peculiar to him, re- 
fused to make use of a single dollar of his late 
brother’s estate, now his by right. 

Genevieve purchased a home several miles 
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from the scene of the murder, in a quiet, retired 
village, and there the young couple passed the 
first two years of their wedded life. And during 
those years every energy of Genevieve’s life was 
devoted to the sole purpose of discovering the 
real murderer of Cecil. Vain were all her efforts, 
no more light was shed on the mysterious affair, 
and Julian resigned himself to the slighted name 
and fame which all the future held for him. 

Not so Genevieve. She never renounced the 
hope of ultimately bringing the real offender to 
light ; and as each renewed endeavor met with 
no success, she seemed to be strengthened in the 
faith that Providence would yet bring light out 
of the darkness. 

Towards Julian she was tender and careful as 
a mother towards her first born child. This 
strange devotedness increased daily, until she 
realized fully that as she had never loved his 
dead brother, she loved Julian Montgomery! 
She kept a constant and watchful guard over 
him, that he might indulge in no sad reminiscen- 
ces; she beguiled with her sweet smile and lov- 
ing words the weary hours when he remembered 
the dark shadow which hung over his reputation ; 
sleeping or waking she was his ever present good 
angel, and he yielded up the rare depths of his 
spirit to the power of a love which was little 
short of idolatry. 

The associations of the country were painful 
to Julian, and every day revealed more fully the 
necessity for change. And early in the third 
year of their union, Julian and Genevieve went 
to Europe. Amid the grand old ruins and gor- 
geous monuments of art and science a year pass- 
ed rapidly and peacefully, and they were sojourn- 
ing in the world renowned city of Venice. One 
day they went together to visit the palace of the 
Foscari. Wandering along those memory-haunt- 
ed galleries, they came suddenly upon the tall 
figure of a woman, who, with a stony counte- 
nance stood at the window gazing down upon 
the populous canal beneath. 

The face of the stranger was one which would 
have attracted attention in any place, and the 
eyes of Genevieve were riveted upon it with a 
vital intensity for which she vainly sought to ac- 
count. It seemed to her that her very destiny 
was written there. The stranger was tall, and 
regal in her bearing; her complexion was that 
of youth, but her long, silky hair was white as 
the driven snow! Her eyes burned with a fiend- 
ish glow, and the shadow of a hidden sin rested 
on the marble of her brow. 

Impelled by an impulse that she could not re- 
strain, or control, Genevieve advanced to the 
side of the stranger and touched her arm. She 


started back with nervous haste, and in doing so 
displaced the heavy black mantle enveloping her 
like a pall, and it fell to the floor. The Jano- 
like proportions of her figure were revealed, but 
Genevieve had no eye for the statuesque perfec- 
tions of that magnificent bust, or the crystal 
whiteness of the rounded arms. Every faculty 
of her being was concentrated on the burning 
gaze which she bent upon the velvet bodice of 
the stranger, for gleaming amid its crimson folds 
like mottled stars, was a line of mosaic buttons, 
of which the one found in the bloody hand of 
Cecil Montgomery was the counterpart! The 
throat of the bodice was confined by a diamond 
broach, and without a word Genevieve’s dexter- 
ous band removed the bauble, and drawing forth 
the bit of crimson cloth carried always about her 
person, she laid it upon the rent which the re- 
moval of the pin had disclosed, and it fitted 
exactly ! 

During this procedure the stranger had stood 
like a statue, offering no resistance, speaking no 
word of expostulation, her great glittering eyes 
fastened on the face of Genevieve with blank 
horror in their expression. Genevieve addressed 
her slowly : 

“Tt was your hand that murdered, three years 
ago, in America, a man named Cecil Mont- 
gomery !” 

The lips of the statue unclosed, and spoke, al- 
most without volition. 

“Tt was!” 

Genevieve drew the hand of the stranger with- 
in her arm, as she said : 

“Come with me. I was to have been the 
wife of the man you murdered, and there is a 
deed of restitution for you to perform.” 

The woman obeyed. In the presence of Gene- 
vieve she seemed to have no will or power of her 
own. The strong magnetism of her companion 
ruled her with absolute might. They went down 
the stairway, followed by Julian and two of the 
guard whom Genevieve had signalled, and enter- 
ing a gondola, were borne to the office of a civil 
magistrate. In a few brief words, that function- 
ary was made acquainted with the leading facts 
in the case, and then Genevieve addressed the 
prisoner : 

“Madam, you will state to this gentleman 
what you have already admitted to me.” 

The woman’s face took on a mortal paleness— 
her white teeth crushed the ripeness of her lips 
till the blood flowed—she made one mighty ef- 
fort to free herself from the spell which seemed 
to compel her to confession—then spoke rapidly : 

“I knew the hour Would come! Remorse 
would have killed me in a few short months— 
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could ye not have waited? No matter now—-the 
grave is deep and dark, but hell itself cannot be 
more terrible than life, oppressed by a weight 
like that I have borne for three accursed years! 
Yes, I did the deed! I sent Cecil Montgomery 
to his last account, in revenge for the purity and 
innocence he had taken from me forever. He 
won my love, wrought my ruin, and then left 
me alone in my shame! And I killed him on 
the night before his bridal! His nuptial couch 
was the grave! I go to share it with him!” 
Asharp report rang through the hall—the 
blood of the wretched woman stained Genevieve’s 
white garments—the guilty murderess had gone 
before her Judge! In her pocket was found a 
confession of her crime, in all its devious details, 
written evidently with a view of exculpating the 
memory of the man whom she had supposed had 
suffered for her sin. The facts briefly were as 
f ollows : 
While on a continental tour, Cecil Montgom 
ery, then a young, reckless pleasure-hunter, had 
met, won the favor, and then lastly deceived Im- 
ogene Videlli, the only remaining daughter of a 
proud Italian family. She had followed him to 
America, intent on vengeance, and on the fatal 
evening of the murder, she had beguiled him to 
the banks of the river by an anonymous letter. 

The rest is already known. The footprints 
around the scene of the murder were those of 
Imogene. The bloody book had been torn from 
the pocket of the victim in the dread encounter, 
and the bit of velvet was, after all, the only 
means of discovering the real criminal. 

With this confession, and the witnessed certifi- 
cate of the magistrate, before whom Imogene had 
declared her guilt, Julian Montgomery and his 
wife returned to their native country. The pa- 
pers established his innocence beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, and those who had seriously censured 
Genevieve for her rash marriage, were now the 
first to offer their congratulations. But secure 
in the love of her husband, and happy in the full 
confirmation of his innocence, Genevieve could 
afford to be forgiving, and in time, Montgomery 
Lodge was brilliant with company, and peaceful 
in the rich blessing of the great love which bound 
together Julian and Genevieve. 
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NATURE. 
Deeply to Nature thy heart unfold, 
Her works are a revelation 
Of love and truth, and her living soul 
Is diffused through all creation. 
With her thou must live in harmony, 
peace shall thy loved companion 
She bids you arise, arise! 
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COUNTRY OF EUGENE ARAM. 
A great English novelist has woven such a 
spell of enchantment around the history of this 
celebrated criminal, that I could not help devo- 
ting a day to the environs of the little wn of 
Knaresboro’, in and around which the most event- 
fal portion of Arum’s life was passed. A famous 
dropping-well, whose waters possess the power 
of rapidly petrifying every object exposed to 
them, is one of the most noticeable things in the 
neighborhood. ‘There are, also, one or two curi- 
ous rock-cat cells, high up on precipitous slopes, 
which were inhabited years ago by pivus recluses, 
who had withdrawu from the vanities of the world. 
Some were tighly esteemed here in their lives, 
and here their boues reposed. And the fact of 
their remaining undiscovered sometimes for 
many years, was ingeniously used by Aram in 
his defence, to accuunt for the discovery of the 
bones of his victim in the neighboring cave of St. 
This latter is one of the few places con- 
nected with Aram’s history that can be pointed 
out with certainty. It lies about two miles be- 
low the castle before-mentioned. It is even now 
a place that a careless pedestrian might easily 
pass without remarking, notwithstanding its en- 
trance is worn by muny curious feet. The en- 
trance is very narrow, and the cavern, like cav- 
erns in general, exceedingly dark. The river 
flows by more rapidly here than above ; the grass 
grows long and wild, and there is a gloomy air 
about it that would muke it an unpleasant place 
for a night rendezvous even without the horrid 
associations connected with it. The exact place 
where Clark's bones were discovered is pointed 
out, and probably correctly, as the place is too 
narrow to admit of much choice. Here they la 
buried for years, while, according to Bulwer, th 
most refiued of murderers was building up a high 
nume as a schular and a stainless reputation as a 
man. A field not far off is pointed out as the 
place where were found the bones which led to 
the detection of Aram. Though bat few places 
can now be indicated with certainty in connec- 
tion with his tragic story, a vague outline of the 
character of the man before the discovery of his 
crime is preserved in the neighborhood. As we 
read the true story of Eugene Aram, lately pub- 
lished by an appurently reliable persun, our sense 
of the puetic is somewhat blanted ; we feel that 
the lofty character drawn by Bulwer is in many 
respects a creation of the novelist, while the whole 
story of his love is demolished by the stern fact of 
his having a wife, of no reputable character, with 
whom he lived unhappily.—Lee's Travel Pictures. 


THE JEWS. 

Tt is said that the Jews, with the view of fit- 
ting themselves for the occupation of their futh- 
ers’ land, to which they still look forward, have 
established a college near Puris, where youn 
men (many of them of the wealthiest iain) 
may be instructed in the re yg branches 
education, and in the priociples of scientific agri- 
culture. It is also stated that revognizing the 
superior way in which they are treated in Prot- 
estant countries, and the fact that Roman Cath- 
olies dread the spread of the New Testament, 
they are taking means for the circulation of the 
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New Testament Scriptures in ‘Italy and other 
Roman Catholic countries.—New York Tribune. 
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I LOVE A GENTLE LASSIE. 


BY AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


I love a gentle lassie, 
With hair of auburn hue, 

Her eyes like sparkling brilliants, 
Telling of love deep and true. 

In the sunny days of girlhood, 
I by her side have stood, 

Till I thought my all was centered 
In her love so pure and good. 


Her cheeks they bloom like roses, 
Her features glow with light, 

She is merry, blithe and happy, 
Cheerful as the stars of night, 

As from out the vaulted heavens 
They are twinkling, sparkling, fair, 

Bathing in the higher glories 
Of the purer upper air. 


She dwelleth by the brookside, 
Far trom the city’s din, 

Her life is one of happiness 
Untarnished yet by sin; 

The flowers that bloom around her, 
The birds that cleave the air, 

The maidens all the country round, 
Can ne'er with her compare. 


As modest as the lily, 

Fairy-like in form and grace, 
Tripping o'er the ground so lightly, 
Sunbeams dancing on ber face. 

None to me half so attractive, 
None so charming, none 8o free; 
With her love so pure and steadfast, 
She is all in all to me. 


MY GRECIAN PAINTING. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


7 hi arte known as 
cruinge to Mr. Clarence Rover in ye practise of ye arte. 

Do you understand the beautiful art known as 
Grecian Painting? Do you comprehend how 
that coarse lithograph and rude wood cut can be 
made to resemble the soft luminous oil-paintings 
of Church, or Page, or Gignoux* How the 
coarse-lined engraving can be transfigured to the 
rich oil-painting, with blending colors scarcely 
unworthy of a Rafaelle or Titian? No! Well, 
I shall be provoking and disagreeable, and in- 
stead of giving you recipes for preparing var- 
nishes, and “ clearing,” aud coloring, I shall tell 


you a story about this same Grecian painting, 
which will take up far less of your time in read- 
ing, than the chiaro-oscuro in painting, and be-’ 
sides will not fill the room, and your eyes, with’ 
that odious, and at present high-priced turpentine. 

My name is Clarence Rover, aged about twen- 
ty-six. I am possessed of a sufficient fortane for 
independence, and my moderate wants; besides, 
Ihave “great expectations,” which, although 
not much to count upon, are, nevertheless, as 
my cousin, the incorrigible says, “not to be 
sneezed at.”” Though much given to wandering, 
as my name would seem to indicate, I have the’ 
happiness not to owe a hotel bill in the world, 
and have never had my trunk seized for board 
but once in my life, and that, all my friends will 
tell you was through an unfortunate mistake. 
As to personal appearance, I am under sized, 
and possess a slender, but remember, an elegant 
figure; have good hair, though not much of it; 
large expressive eyes though the color is bad ; 
nose finely cut, teeth ditto; complexion fair, 
voice good, can sing a little, play a litie on the 
violin, dance a little, write poetry (a little), can 
ride a fox down bravely from the “tally ho !’’ 
to the brush, can swim, shoot, and play chess, 
and last, but not least, can paiot a litte, and 
this brings me (after my faithful description of 
myself) to the story about which I promised to 
enlighten my kindest of readers. 

Faithfal to my migratory habits, I started off 
two or three days befure last Christmas, to pay a 
visit to some of my friends (and I have them iu 
every part of the globe) ia the pleasant town of 
Lynne, in the State of Yankee Doodle, some 
five or six hundred miles from my supposed 
place of residence; the latter place I can never 
bring myself to call by that sweetest of all names 
“home.” I arrived at my friend Peck’s on 
Christmas afternoon, and though hands, feet, and 
nose were frozen and blue, I passed a man at the 
depot who was paradoxical enouyh to shiver out 
such words as these : 

“‘Ee-he-he e! Ugh-ah-h! It’s cold as: blazes!” 

When I arrived at Peck’s, and caught sight of 
his red-hot stoves, and boughs of the Christmas 
trees dangling with their weighty presents, and 
received warm welcomes from himself and dear 
little wife, I felt comfortable and at home at 
once, but at that moment, it strack me somehow, 
that bachelorhood was not the most enviable 
state of existence—that in fact there were many 
worse things in this sorrrwfal world than a plamp 
little wife in a cosy little home, and towers, and 
red-hot stoves, and Christmas trees, and—faugh! 
Clarence Rover, you were never meant to be a 


married man, with that vagabondish disposition, 


that Bohemian element in your nature which 
sets you travelling just as certainly as the cogs 
of a clock set it in motion! You a marrying 
man! you the contented father of a dozen little 
dirty-bibbed Rovers! you the steady citizen ! 
giving up your foreign lands, volcanoes, seven- 
hilled cities, gorillas, chimpanzees, pantheons 
and convents at one fell matrimonial blow! Bah! 
you could not do it! And so I gazed abstracted- 
ly at Peck’s red-hot stoves, and large Christmas 
trees, and flowers in the windows, and dear little 
wife, and thought that not for me were such 
creature comforts, and I laughed with the juve- 
niles, flirted with the pretty Lynne girls, and 
drank as much hot negus as the merriest of the 
party. Whataroyal day! albeit it was so cold 
without—and what double distilled Jean Maria 
Farina Eau de Cologne that bottle was which 
came to me as my share off that Christmas tree! 
O, jolliest of all jolly Christmas days ! 

Well, the days following were passed as all 
days should be, when the wind outside was bit- 
ing, and rosy cheeks and hot stoves could be 
found within doors. But often the very face of 
old winter was enticing, especially when he cov- 
ered his chilly body with a snowy mantle, and 
then there were merry sleigh rides—sleigh rides 
sentimental, in a cutter, just holding two, where 
snugly ensconsed beneath warm furs, and riding 
at a furious pace over the crisp snow (perhaps 
beneath a smiling moon), an ungloved hand 
would creep within the shelter of a muff to warm 
dteelf, and then would touch another hand so 
soft and small, that it needs must press the fin- 
gers of its fellow to extract some of its warmth, 
when at last through a dusky bridge perhaps— 
could you tell what had happened? But there 
had been a half struggle, a strange sound (more 
like a kiss in faith than the report of a rifled 
cannon), and the horse’s sharp shoes drown the 
sound of a merry maiden’s laughter, and—on— 
on—beneath the moon—over the white hills— 
the merry chimes of the bells ringing a sweet 
chorus to low, tender voices of love—so home, 
ending the sleigh ride sentimental. 

Then sleigh rides majestic, through the town 
in the day time, when prim Mrs. Edwards, or 
Mrs. Jonathan Sprout were sitting at their drea- 
ry front windows on the Common, to observe 
and report any lack of deportment. ‘Then sleigh 
rides sedate, when we all sat up straight, and the 
horses took a slow gait to take us to church, and 
the sleigh ride jolly, when we went in a pung, 
packed in male and female on the etraw, and the 
four prancing steeds dashed off, their bells mak- 
ing such a jingling that we had to shout and 
laugh more loudly to make ourselves heard. And 


sucha merry ride! Such an excitement we creat- 
ed when we dashed through quiet Saugus, whose 
only excitement is a snuff mill! How the children 
shouted when we made our debut in Bellsea, that 
wonderful city owning nineteen churches, sixty 
spirit-rappers, and one wonderful letter-writing 
medium. And can we ever forget that charming 
dinner of confusion when we ate the dessert first, 
and took soup as the last course, in the capital 
of the State of Yankee Doodle? Never! By 
the memory of that pung, and the serenades on 
our way home! 

Well, after the sleighing, and the skating, and 
the singing and playing, parties by day, and 
soirees by night, came the inevitable question 
which cometh to all enjoyable parties at last : 

“And now, Mr. Clarence Rover, what will 
you do to-day ?” 

This was the puzzling question, and Mrs. Peck 
was the puzzling interrogator. 

“I don’t know. Nothing, Z guess.” 

And I emphasized the last two words, and 
looked as though I should soon begin to talk 
genuine Yankee Doodle, with a proper amount 
of “du tells” and “I want to know’s.” 

Nothing 

And the little body held up her hands in holy 
terror. After a moment’s thought she said : 

“ T have an idea—” 

“Heavens! I'll bring some of my Jean Ma- 
ria Farina Cologne, or it (the idea I mean) will 
bring on a stroke of apoplexy !” 

“0, you blockhead! I have a good mind to 
deprive you of the benefit of my thoughts for 
your impudence.” 

“ Pardon! pardon !” 

And my smiling hostess pointed to a hand- 
some landscape in the parlor, and said : 

“Do you see that picture ?” 

_ “Have I not taken in its beauties a thousand 
times with appreciative eyes? It is a gem—one 
of those warm, luminous pictures which could 
not be unworthy of that son of Venice, Giorgione. 
The sunset seems an inspiration of a Claude 
Lorraine, and look how those turrets are reflect- 
ed in the polished mirror of the sea beneath. Do 
I see the pictare? My dear madam, I saw 
scarcely anything else (save your own bright 
presence) when I first entered that room.” 

Smiling, I think a little scornfully, at my en- 
thusiasm, my hostess took my hand, led me up 
to the picture, quietly asking me to take it from 
the wall and bring it to the window, which I 
wonderingly did, and then she said : 

“ Look at it again. Is it as fine a picture as 


you supposed ?” 
I had fancied myself a judge of pictures, and 
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her strange question piqued me. I examined it, 
and replied : 

“Quite so! The painter has executed his 
work in a smooth manner upon the surface, giv- 
ing it a sort of enamel. Look at the depth, the 
warmth of those sunset-gilded clouds. Itisa 
chef d'ceuvre.” 

She then took from a portfolio at hand a 
coarse lithograph, the lights and shadows indeed 
strongly marked, but the picture itself common 
and valueless as a work of art. She held this in 
triumph before me. 

** What do you mean by this coarse wood cut ?” 
I asked. 

“I mean that it is your Venetian Giorgione, 
these clouds your Claude Lorraine sunset, these 
rough shadows your polished sea, that this is 
your chef'd'ceuvre. Ha, ha!” 

And her merry laugh (and such a gusbing, 
happy laugh it is) sounded loud and mocking, 
as she twirled the engraving over her head, and 
snapped her little fingers before my face. 

“ Impossible!” I said, dumbfounded. 

“ Not at all,” she replied. “Now Mr. Wise- 
acre, J guess (and she looked at me mischievous- 
ly as she repeated the words I had made so much 
fan of) you will think a Yankee girl can teach 
you cosmopolitans something. From this rude 
lithograph I can produce so fine an oil-painting 
as to lead astray a high art critic like youreelf, 
and if you will be a very good boy, and wont 
soil your dickey, and will clean your brushes 
properly, I will teach you the mysterious beau- 
ties of Grecian painting.” 

“I promise! anything! everything! Only 
teach me to make those coarse pictures into rare 
oil-paintings, and I will swear to do your bid- 
ding! Ho, ho! for an artist’s life! Ah, I will 
get a blouse made to-morrow, and a little three- 
cornered cap, and a patent easel, and palette. 
By Jove! I will hire an ateliér. Hurrah!” 

So to commence, my guardian angel in the art 
brought me a rude wooden frame, and a coarse 
lithograph of a woman (with her neck a little 
too bare perhaps) holding a dove in her arms. 
This picture the German artist had immortalized 
by the name “Mein Taubchen,” and if you 
don’t know what that means, I will explain that 
rendered into fair English, it signifies “My 
Dove.” And so we wet “mein taubchen’s” 
back with water till she was quite limp, and 
stretched it upon the rough frame with the edges 
pasted to the board, and after having dried it, 
the engraving becomes upon the frame as tight 
as adram head. Then I was taught to apply a 


varnish prepared for the purpose to the back to 
clear the picture, and after that to use the oil- 


paints, in the patent collapseable tubes, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Windsor and Newton, of Lon- 
don, who, I am informed by their advertisement, 
manufacture paint for Her Majesty (what that 
means I leave the reader to judge). And after 
that the picture varnish is applied to the face of 
the picture, and the Grecian painting is finished, 
and I have given the recipe to the half million 
of Mr. Ballou’s readers in a single paragraph. 

It will be useless here for Clarence Rover, 
Esq., artist if you please (for is he not an artist 
in the true sense who creates?), to recapitulate 
his enthusiasm as he perceived the coarse lines 
give way in the lithograph, to the soft colors ap- 
plied by the brash on the wrong side, and from 
the dull, expressionless face, the genii of the art 
wrought depth and warmth, color and expres- 
sion. It would be foolish, perhaps, to in 
the dignified reader, how like a boy his delight 
sprang, warm from his lips, to see as he did, the 
colorless mantle replaced by the rich-toned crim- 
son drapery which hung round the form of the 
figure in graceful folds, and to transform the 
heavy hair into one mass of waving gold, which 
clusters over beautiful shoulders. And when 
the last touches were completed, and the dinner- 
bell disturbed him from his pleasant task, he 
searce could tear himself away from his pursuit. 

O, ye who speculate upon the stock exchange ! 
ye bulls and bears of Wall, and State, and Wal- 
nut Streets—ye Rosicrucian, Pythagorean, or 
Paracelcean! Is it not better than the transmu- 
tation of base metals into gold, this rendition of 
coarse paints into Marillos, Da Vinci's or the 
glorious creations worthy of a Titian? Answer, 
ye prince of money bags who will pay a for- 
tune for a strip of canvass no larger than your 
wife's French mirror. 

And so I learned Grecian painting. After a 
while my friends got tired of me (as all friends 
will), and I prepared to go back to my bachelor 
den, some few hundred miles as I said away. I 
packed my trunk, awfal task, especially as I had 
to borrow the servant’s covered bandbox to car- 
ry my stock of boots in, and with “mein taub- 
chen” snugly stowed away, I bade my dear host 
and hostess adieu. 

I do not know to this hour what prompted the 
act, whether it was the memory of the pleasant 
tutelage in Grecian painting, or if it was a secret 
prompter which told me to that woman I was to 
owe the dearest blessing that ever fell upon me 
in my life, but so it was. I kissed her—I did— 
by Jove} Right before her husband, too, and 
then I dashed away, uot knowing if I was a 


doomed man or not—and after a time, and in a 
bewildered manner I arrived home. 


Now behold the hand of fate! I could not at- 
tend to anything but Grecian painting. I bought 
all manner of lithographs and engravings, and a 
stationer's or pictareframe makers, fascinated 
meas surely as birds are said to be charmed 
by serpents. I would spend ali the money I 
had about me in lithographs, and borrow, per- 
haps, before the day was out, to increase my 
store. Wood-cuts pleased me, lithographs de- 
lighted me, and a lightly-lined steel engraving 
enraptured me, Already my portfolios swelled 
with pictures which would have taken me years 
to finish. Every mail brought me a bag full of 
circulars from paint dealers who had by some 
unexplained process discovered my mania, and 
from the north, south, east and west, they pour- 
ed in upon me with catalogues and prices current, 

y with the pleasant assurance that ere long 
might expect foreign houses to send me their 
“lists. And still I was not idle. My hall, par- 


lor, dining room and chambers were being fast 
filled with pictures, which, although not costing 
one tithe of tie price of good canvass paintings, 
still comparing most favorably with master pieces 
which | had beheld in friends’ galleries, and 
which were esteemed most highly. 

At last a new idea struck me. “ Why,” I 


asked myself, “should I not paint photographs 
in this style?” 1 could have most valuable por- 
traits of all my friends, painted with a richness 
and beauty which would make them of high 
worth. The only problem to solve would be 
whether the sensitive paper on which the photo- 
graphs were printed from the negative, would 
receive the clearing, varnish and colors. 1 im- 
mediately repaired to my friend Dubblelens, of 
the firm of Focuss and Dubbielens. 

“My dear Lens ({ familiarly called him by 
the last syllable in his name), I wish to try an 
experimeut. Give me two or three old prints 
which you have not mounted. Photographs, I 
mean.” 

“Why, what the deuce—you aint going to 
start opposition to us in the sunlight -business, 
are you, my boy ?” 

“Not at all—But give me a few of your 
thrown aside prints.” 

And after hunting some time amongst the 
prints in his chemical room, he brought me out 
a little bundle of them with the remark : ' 

“ Here, my dear Rover, are a few of the pret- 
tiest girls we have in the place. This one’s got 
a bad neck, but she’s rich as wheugh (whistle) 
Here’s another owns half of the farms ip —— 
county, hair bad color—and here's one who sings 
and plays divinely, but what a squint, ah-h-ha! 
Here’s a beauty, such eyes! such a mouth! I 
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say, Masters (calling out to his man in the inner 
room), make those dozen prints of Miss Carrol 
No. 110 to day.” 


But without heeding the rattling conversation 
of Dubblelens, I had taken the (to me) precious 
bundle of cast-off prints, and speculating on the 
peculiar sacred character of such property in a 
photographer’s room, I had reached my den at 
home, and hastened to inspect my prize, that I 
might select one of the number to try my art 
upon. 

The first one I took—whengh! she was ugly, 
to be sure. Must I have that sour face peering 
at me for a day, while I enriched her leaden face 
with Windsor and Newton’s choicest carmine 
and flake white? The next was better, but there 
was @ spot on the nose which looked like a can- 
cer, and Grecian painting even, did not provide 
for cancers. The next, and the next, /e diable! 
what a mouth! whataneck! But the next— 
ah h—heavens! was this a photograph? or was 
it a beautiful fancy picture? It could not have 
been taken from life—it was the embodiment of 
a poet's dream. The clear oval face in outline 
against a background of flowers, the eyes large 
and soft and brooding; the small, clean cut 
mouth, the lips half opened, as if she were about 
to speak, the tapering fore finger of one hand 
uplifted in warning over a beautiful greyhound 
who crouched at her feet, the mass of light hair 
which crowned her classic head, gathered into a 
knot behind whence escaped a few curls from 
bondage, which touched her white sloping shoul- 
ders, and the dark drapery of her dress hanging 
in foids around her half-girlish, balf-woman’s 
form in such flowing lines of grace, that my eyes 
were riveted upon the harmony and taste of the 
whole picture in admiration, as much as my 
heart was spelled by the strange charm of that 
unknown woman’s beauty. 

I placed it upon its rude frame at once. I 
had painted the picture of many beautiful faces, 
but never any which haunted me like this one. 
Was it because I knew she must be living, and 
within perhaps an hundred miles or likely nearer 
tome? Ivcannot say. I only know I pored 
over each feature and every line, that I was as 
anxious to save the expression of the eyes and 
mouth, and to retain the air of warmth and har- 
mony and tenderness in the whole picture; as if 
I had been painting the photograph of a dear 
departed friend. 

At last it was completed. I dwelt upon it 
with rapture: what a soft light I had made dwell 
in the large eyes; how ivory-pure the skin; 
whata perfect salmon the graceful dog; and 
how rich the purple of her dress as it touched 
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the emerald sward, and her mass of blonde hair, 
how gracefully it was coiled, and how likea 
tinge of sunset gold it seemed, against the clear 
blue of the sky in the background. Ah, I wor- 
shipped that picture, and when I bung it in my 
study (for Rover as I am, I am studious by fits) 
I went there almost hourly to gaze upon it, as a 
pilgrim would journey towards a shrine. 

I gave up painting other pictures. I haunted 
the establishment of Mesars. Dubblelens & Co. 


That was indeed my focus (*) of attraction. All 
I could ascertain about the lady whose picture I 
had hung up in my study, and whose image was 
enshrined in my heart, was, that her name was 
Carrol, the number of her negative in the estab- 
lishment was 110, that she had a number of pic- 
tures printed there and had paid for them, that 
she was a beautiful young lady, rather sad look- 
‘ing, and always accompanied by a fine grey- 
hound and an old lady. ‘And in fine,” added 
Duabblelens, who had given me the above infor- 
mation, “I think it would be more prudent to 
forget the demoiselle, sir knight of the rueful 
countenance, for you would have to encounter 
three dangers. No. 1, the dog. No. 2, the old 
lady. No. 3, last but not least, the very scornful 
looking, and unapproachable young lady herself.” 

Bat his badinage drove me to my own heart 
for counsel (which bafiled me as much), and I 
hunted in vain, church, concert and ball, until 
fairly worn out in my search, and heart sick, I 
determined to return to my home in the country 
({ have not said where, remember), and try to 
forget the syren face which seemed to lead me 
like an ignis futuus in mazes of strange follies 
and adventures. 

I arrived from the city about twilight on a 
soft September evening, and sauntered leisurely 
from the railroad depot near my home, towards 
the house which held my picture prizes, and the 
one of more value than the farm. As I walked 
up the beautiful lane whose boughs were twined 
above my head, and formed an almost unbroken 
arch, I saw through the thick clusters of leaves, 
the heavens blaze with sunset glories, and be- 
tween the breaks in the old trees, I saw the banks 
of creamy clouds piled upon the horizon’s low- 
est verge, while just above, the chequered light 
ef crimson, and emerald, and pearl was filtered 
through the rich and tender blue of the heavens 
in luminous streaks, which seemed like colored 
molten bars of gold, with jewels intertwined, 
which formed an oriflamb of splendor in the 
western sky. 

The birds were singing gaily, and the hazy 
softness so peculiar to the early autumnal twi- 
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tage-built house in the shadows on the hill, and 
T already fancied that I sat in the little grove of 


pines in the lawn, dreaming away the still eve- 


ning hours in tender thought of my loved un- 
known. But amazement! what fairy had trans- 
formed my grim castle into a crystal palace? 
For I saw the house no longer slumbering in 
the shadows on the hill, but every window pane 
was on fire from glancing lights within. Surely, 
the reflection of the sunset could not be the only 
magician which gave me most luminous topaz 
windows. As I approached more nearly, I heard 
the soft swell of music on the air, and then a 
sweet chorus of song full of the tender melody 
of women’s voices was borne to me. What 
could it mean? Was I all at once to be induct~ 


ed into mysteries outvieing those of the Arabian 
Nights, or more wonderful adventures than that 
most wonderful Aladin ¢ 

Mechanically I walked on, bewildered still 
further by sounds of merry laughter, so clear 
and silvery that I could almost persuade myself 
that fairies had taken possession of my mansion 
during my absence, and were holding a twilight 
revel. I had scarcely entered the lawn before I 
felt my eyes blindfolded by a pair of soft hands, 
and a sweet voice shouted in my ear: 

“Dear Clarry! dear old coz! so you have 
come home at last, eh ?” 

And the voice was merry, and the laugh was 
like the ripple of sweet falling waters. I had 
disengaged the soft hands, and quickly placed my 
arm around the fair one’s waist, and most surely 
gave her a hearty, cousialy kiss. 

“Why, Isabel! my dear little cousin. When 
did the heavens drop you? What is the mean- 
ing of these lights and music and laughter at 
the house?” And I deluged her with my ques- 
tions. 

“Why, you charming old Rover, you--there, 
there—don’t kiss me again, or I wont say anoth- 
er word, nor give you an introduction to the 
party I have brought to surprise your old bache- 
lor house, for one evening, into mirth and music. 
Well, we heard over at The Dovecoat that you 
had returned from your trip to Yankee Doodle, 
and that you had suddenly taken a mania for 
painting. We waited until we were tired, for 
you to ride over and see your cousins, you bad 
fellow, and at last determined that if “ Moham- 
med would not go to the mountain, the moun- 
tain would come to Mohammed.” So we made 
up a party, arrived here at noon, found the house 
deserted, save by your old black Jim, and a hor- 
rid smell of tarpentine—rummaged every room 
except that old den of a study, which Bluebeard 


light filled the air. 1 could see the brown, cot- 
17 


always keeps locked (don’t—you shan’t have 


another wife in me)—have examined and criti- 
cised every picture—” 
“ Except one, which I worship, Isabel,” I in- 


“ You worship anything, you heathen, except 
that kicking mare Fauny, and your awful death- 
trap, the sail boat—” 

“Stop, stop! Dear Isabel,” I asked, sudden- 
ly, as I saw a group standing upon the piazza, 
“who are with you, and how in the name of 
Cornucopia am I to feed you ?” 

* To your first question, you know every one, 
all Thomas’s folks—there is but one stranger 
amongst us, and her (she whispered mysterious- 
ly) I want you to fall in love with.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” I replied, as a 
score of arms with hands attached were stretched 
forth to greet me upon the piazza, and such a 
scampering and laughing and shouting, greeted 
me: 

“ Clarence has arrived! Hurrah! Clarry has 
come!” 

And amongst hand-shakings, and “ how d’ye 
do, old fellow’s,” I made my way into the house. 
The hall was half full of mysterious hampers, 
which looked as if my larder was not to be dis- 
turbed, and when I asked a party ef the boys to 
come into my study to see an imported case I 
kept there, I was not allowed to stir, but certain 
mysterious bottles were drawn from the depths 
of straw, in cases in the hall, and we all refresh- 
ed ourselves (with milk, perhaps). And now, 
amid romping and dancing the cry was raised : 

“Where's Mildred Carrol? Where’s Milly 
Carrol ?” 

“ Gone into the garden,” answered somebody. 

And I supposed this Mildred must be the 
stranger with whom I was to fall in love, and 
anxious to defer the awful task, I invited the 
party en masse into my study to see a picture, 
before she retarned with her companion, my wild 
cousin, Fritz Armitage. 

So we rushed up stairs with a dozen lights in 
as many hands, and I entered the room where 
my prize was kept, as sacredly as antiquarians 
do their relics. 

All eyes were riveted at once upon the face of 
my unknown. And no sooner did they perceive 
the face than a simultaneous peal of laughter 
burst from the group, and mysterious glances 
were passed from one to the other. I said, half- 
vexed at this reception of my cherished picture : 

“Is not the picture well painted ?” 

“ Exquisitely !” replied half a dozen. 

* Ts the face and form not beautiful ?” I asked. 

“ The perfection of grace and harmony,” was 


the answer. 


“Then why, may I ask, does it excite your 
mirth ?” 

Isabel, my roguish cousin, became spokeswo- 
man for the party, and it would be impossible to 
describe to you the mingled expression of amuse- 
ment and wonderment depicted on her face as 
she said : 

“We will make a bargain with you, dear old 
fellow. Come, now, don’t pout, but be a good 
coz. Tell us the full and unabridged history of 
this picture, and on the honor of the Armitages 
you shall know the cause of our mirth.” 

“The history! The history of the picture !” 
many voices loudly echoed. 

“TI will do so,” I replied. “And I give you 
all warning, friends, that this time I am in ear- 
nest. I had received instruction in the art of 
which you have seen in this house so many re- 
sults, and I was anxious to try if it was applica- 
ble to photograph pictures. I procured some 
half a dozen old prints from my friends Focuss 
and Dubblelens, all of which, when I arrived 
home, I threw away in disgust, except this one 
picture. If I had loved this lady years ago, and 
she had been lost to me, and I had possessed no | 
relic of her save remembrance, I could not haye 
hailed this picture of her more joyfully. You 
may smile, gay Cousin Isabel, and throw sly 
glances toward the crowded doorway, but upon 
my honor, I became so enamored of this picture, 
that I gazed upon it by day with sweet feelings 
of possession, and by night I dreamed of the be- 
ing whose shadows upon the paper had so spell- 
ed my heart. I was in love. I acknowledge it, 
and my imagination daily feeding on the thought 
of this fair lady, it seemed that I knew her, and 
could hear her speak and laugh. I grant that it 
were romance, fitter for a beardless boy, but re- 
member, my laughing coz, there are springs in 
every heart which flow once, surely, at the touch 
of that strange wand—love. The magician will 
touch yours by-and-by. 

“I pursued all inquiries about this lady, in 
every quarter, but in vain. The photographers 
did not know her residence, and I am as com- 
pletely in fault now as ever. Bat I tell you, dear 
friends, call it a foolish whim if you please, that 
I treasure that picture more highly than I would 
a genuine Murillo.” 

“ Bat her name—have you no name for your 
idol?” asked several voices. 

“ Only Carrol, they said her name was Carrol.” 

And then such peals of laughter—such crowd- 
ing and confusion at the door of my stady—and 
when I glanced there, I could have sworn my 
castle was at the mercy of an enchantress. In the 


open doorway stood the living representation of 
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my picture. The lights disclosed the beautiful 
face all aglow with blushes, which came and 
went like rosy clouds over her fair countenance. 
Her heavy hair, a mass of filtered gold, had fallen 
from the braids behind her head, and clustered 
in curls upon her shoulders ; her eyes wers down- 
cast, and veiled almost beneath the heavily fring- 
ed lids, but their beauty was only hidden, not 
lost, and their expression more like the soft 
slumbering light which cometh out of darkness. 
Near her side stood the greyhound (doubtless 
the original of the picture), and the confusion of 
the lady’s appearance gave an interest to her 
beauty, which her bashful attitude and the strange 
circumstances of her situation enhanced. I was 
no less embarrassed (for doubtless the lady had 
heard my whole confession) and not the less so 
when my wicked Cousin Isabel introduced : 

“My cousin, Mr. Clarence Rover, Miss Mil- 
dred Carrol.” 

It would be impossible to narrate the badinage 
of the occasion, but as host, I endeavored to 
make my guests forget the contretemps, and we 
had dancing, and singing, and romping, until I 
managed partly to dissipate the shyness of Miss 
Mildred Carrol, who was disposed seriously to 
dislike me for the unfortunate position in which 
I had placed her, but as the night wore on, I 
had so far prevailed over her displeasure as to 
have the pleasure of eating a philopcena with her, 
and to-night, just before I sat down to write this 
truthful history of Grecian Painting, I paid the 
philopeena, which I lost of course—and what do 
you think I gave Mildred Carrol? An engage- 
ment ring. Andon the fourth of June, God 
willing, I shall call her wife. Was it fate which 
won Clarence Rover a wife, or Grecian painting, 
or better still, my good teacher of the art, dear 
Mrs. Peck? Blessed be her memory. 


THE HUMAN VOICE. 

The most beautiful and touching instrament 
which man has received from the hands of his 
Maker is the voice. Through words he can im- 
part life and signification to his melodies; he 
can call forth the most secret of 
heart, awaken every passion into living reality, 
and powerfully vibrate all the chords of the soul. 
What joyful sensations cannot the simple song 
of the shepherdess of the Alps inspire! If such 
be the case, how much greater must be the effect 
produced by a cultivated singer, if his song be 
enlivened by art and a regulated fancy—we sa; 
a regulated fancy, fur how often do evgn ex 
enced singers, betrayed ar vanity or affectation, 
overstep the limits marked out by nature. And 
yet how much more frequently are the most ex- 
cellent gifts, instead of being consecrated to the 
service of the art, perverted to a mere mechani 


NAPOLEON'S BRAVERY. 

At the first ramor of the emperor’s return to 
Champagne, the Austrian army, as if seized with 
mania at a single name, had retreated by e 
road from the walls of Paris, as far as Troyes 
Dijon. The Emperor of Austria, fearful of be- 
ing surrounded, even in the midst of his troops, 
took refuge at Dijon. Alexander and the king 
of Prussia had got beyond Troyes. These sov- 
ereigns, magnifying the danger by the memory 
of so many former , and fearful of a snare 
in the very heart of France, which had fallen 
with such apparent facility into their hands, 
agreed to send to their respective plenipotentia- 
ries at the Congress of Chatillon the most press- 
ing instructions to effect a peace. Had the em- 

r had timely notice of these terrors, he could 

ave signed a peace on a European basis, at the 
moment that his own empire was fading beneath 
his feet ; but he was ignorant of them. Alarm- 
ed, on his own at the masses crowding 
down upon him, he retreated towards Arciasur- 
Aube, where he unexpectedly came in contact 
with the army of Schwartzenburg. A sanguin- 
ary battle ensued, unexpectedly to both rals, 
between the French and Austrians. Roocieen 
fought at hazard, without any other plan than 
the necessity of fighting, and the resolution to 
conquer or die. He renewed in this action the 
miracles of bravery and sang-froid of Lodi and 
Rivoli; and his youngest soldiers blushed at the 
idea of deserting a chief who hazarded his own 
life with such invincible courage. He was re- 
peatedly seen spurring his horse to a gallop 
against his enemy’s cannon, and re-ap ng as 
if inaccessible to death, after the smoke had evap- 
orated. A live shell having fallen in front of 
one of his young battalions, which recoiled and 
wavered in expectation of the explosion, Napo- 
leon, to reassure them, spurred his cha to- 
wards the instrument of destruction, made him 
smell the burning match, waited unshaken for 
the explosion, and was blown up. Rolling in 
the dust with his mutilated steed, and rising 
without a wound, amidst the plaudits of his 
soldiers, he calmly demanded another horse, and 
continued to brave the grape-shot, and to fly into 
the thickest of the battle. His guard at length 
arrived, and restored the fortune of the day.— 


THEY SHALL OBTAIN MERCY. 
Tf you find a man disposed to complain of the 
coldness of the world, be sure you will find that 
he has never brought anything into the world to 
warm it, but is a personal lump of ice set in the 
midst of it. If you find a man who complains 
that the world is all base and hollow, tap him, 
and he will probably sound base and hollow. 
And so, in the other way, a kind man will prob- 
ably find kindness everywhere about him. The 
merciful man, as a general thing, will obtain 
mercy. He who has always had a kind excuse 
for others, who has looked at the brightest side 
of the case; he who has rendered his pardon and 
his help whenever he could, who has never 
brought his fellow-man in any strait by reason 
of not helping him, will fiod that the mercy 
which he has wed flows hack upon him in a 
He will make a 
himself shows.— 


ical 
and uuintellectual means of making a livelihood. 
— Bentley 
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HELENE, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I see the crimson come and go 
Upon her cheeks of rosy snow; 
And in the sky depths of her eyes 
A tender brilliance lives and dies; 
Her wine-red lips utter no word, 
To tell me that her heart is stirred. 


I hold in mine her dainty hand, 

My burning eyes her own command ; 
I press the hand my fingers gird, 

It flutters like a prisoned bird; 

And when I rise to say good night, 
Her blushes leave her marble white. 


I asked her once to be to me 

A pilot on life’s stormy sea; 

I said her gentle prayers alone 

Could for my reckless sins atone; 

For her sweet sake in heaven I'd trust, 
And hide my follies in the dust. 


She turned away—my doubts and fears 
Rose madly up; but by her tears 

I knew myself beloved, and then, 

What kin had I with other men? 

I soared aloft on rapture’s wings, 

And scorned earth's common, paltry things. 


But though she wept, and in her eyes 
I saw a love which never dies, 

She drew her icy hand from mine, 
And said, “I never can be thine! 

T'll pray for thee as ne'er before— 

Go, friend, and ask for nothing more!” 


LETTICE KNOLLYS. 
A Tale of the Reign of Elizabeth of England. 


BY ARTHUR W. LITTLE, 


“ A GIRL, my lady !—a fair and perfect girl!” 
was the answer of the nurse to the faintly-whis- 
pered question of the young mother who, two 
hours before, had been vacillating between life 
and death, until the first weak cry of her baby 
seemed to wake up the slumbering senses once 
more. “And here is your husband, my lady, 
who scarcely minds the baby at all, because of 
his great anxiety for yourself. Will you speak 
to him ?” 

And the lady lifted the snowy hand that lay 
upon the counterpane, and said, in a fond but 
feeble voice, “‘ Francis!” pointing at the same 


time to the little bundle of clothes in nurse’s 
arms, out of which peeped a wee face, such 
as had never greeted the young husband’s eyes 
before. He bestowed but small notice upon the 
little thing, but bent fondly over the sweet, pale 
face that lay half hidden in a cloud of misty laces 
and embroidery. 

“God has been good to me, my Catherine,” 
he said, devoutly, “in sparing your life to my 
prayers. Had it been otherwise, I could never 
have borne to look upon the child. Nay, speak 
not, my precious wife! I know all you would 
utter, but nurse says you must not be agitated. 
Go to sleep now, love, and when you awake we 
will talk about this little one, if you have 
strength.” He stooped and kissed the eyelids 
that seemed already closing in happy repose; 
and another woman entering to assist the nurse 
with her charge, he quitted the room immediate- 
ly, and the lady was asleep before her husband’s 
footfalls were out of hearing. 

The two gossips held a whispered talk at the 
far end of the room. 

“ What will my lady name the child?” asked 
the last comer. 

“Perhaps after her well-beloved cousin, Anne 
Boleyn the queen, God rest her soul!” answered 
the nurse. 

“ Now God and the saints forefend!” returned 
Dame Paulina. ‘She will never do that, lest 
her unhappy fate should follow the child. No, 
no; it would bring ill-luck to the sweet little 
thing, bless its pretty face! It must have a 
namesake whose life has been more blessed and 
happy than the poor queen. But I doubt not it 
will be as beautiful as she, and far happier.” 

“ Amen !” piously exclaimed the nurse, as the 
baby sank to unconscious slumber in her moth- 
erly arms. 

Four years after the cruel tragedy of Anne 
Boleyn’s death, the poor queen’s cousin Cathe- 
rine gave birth to this beautifal child, who bade 
fair to match in person her ill-fated relative. 
Catherine Carey married Sir Francis Knollys, 
who was made Knight of the Garter by Queen 
Elizabeth. The youthful husband was scarce 
twenty when the marriage took place. Cathe- 
rine might have been a little older, although 
there is no correct date of the union, or of the 
birth of the child, whom, in spite of the nurse’s 
predictionp they did not name for the ill-fated 
Anne Boleyn. They called her by the sweet 
name of Lettice, after her grandmother, who was 
a De Penyston; and although distinguished for 
nothing remarkable in acquirements or position, 
Lettice Knollys became the controller of the fates 


LETTICE KNOLLYS. 


of others far higher than herself in the social 
scale. 

The child, whose birth scarcely created a sen- 
sation out of the family circle, was followed by 
no less than fifteen brothers and sisters—a ter- 
rible tax upon the worthy knight, in those days 
when the dwellers at court needed a princely 
revenue to meet the enormous expenses and ex- 
travagant style expected of them. But Lettice, 
though growing up really beautiful, as Dame 
Paulina prophesied, was long in making a choice 
among the gallants of the court, and remained 
unmarried until she was twenty-five years of age. 
Not old enough to have lost a spark of the beau- 
tiful romance that hangs around youth like a 
veil, hiding the rough and craggy steeps of life— 
that dwells in the sobered vision of middle age, 
and does not desert wholly man nor woman, 
when approaching the end of our mortal career. 

Lettice was still beautiful. The bright golden 
locks and sunny complexion peculiar to the 
Saxon style of beauty, seemed even fairer in her 
than in the maiden Queen Elizabeth, to whom 
her mother was closely allied. The full, rich red 
lips, the fair, smooth brow, the delicately pen- 
cilled eyebrows, the dainty little ears, and the 
hands and feet of almost fairy-like proportions, 
had waked the songs of many of the court 
bards ; yet, like her royal cousin, she still walked 
“in maiden meditation, fancy free,” until the 
echoes of her heart responded to the whispered 
love of Walter Devereux. 

It was delightful enough to exchange the 
stern, puritanical dominion which Sir Francis 
Knollys had long exercised over his children, for 
the bland and liberal indulgence of Devereux ; 
delightful to her affectionate heart to receive ca- 
resses instead of lectures ; and equally delightful 
to merge her own plebeian descent, as the grand- 
daughter of Robert Knollys the dyer, in her hus- 
band’s lineage, in which noble and even royal 
blood profusely mingled. 

Devereux had become, by his father’s death, 
Viscount of Hereford about eight years previous 
to his marriage; and it was therefore as Vis- 
countess Hereford that the young bride took her 
place at court. Seven years after this Elizabeth 
bestowed upon him the title of the Earl of Essex, 
and created him a Knight of the Garter, for ser- 
vices rendered in the northern rebellion. 

In 1573 she sent him to Ireland ; but although 
he did her good service there, the queen was un- 
grateful, and treated him as her whims often led 
her to treat her attached and faithfal servants. 
Again he was taken into favor, and sent back as 
Earl-Marshal of Ireland; but the cares and toils 
of his position, and the changeful conduct of 


Elizabeth, had worn and chafed his generous 
spirit until mortal strength gave way before the 
struggle. He wrote to the queen in such a 
strain of melancholy, and yet at once so maniy 
and loyally, that it was impossible for that 
strange woman’s heart not to thrill at the moving 
appeal. 

Alas! it was not the queen alone that had 
wronged the noble heart of Walter Devereux. 
Deeper than Elizabeth’s changeful mood, deeper 
than the wounds inflicted by suspicion and mis- 
representation, and the whole catalogue of evils 
that come to those who “ put their trust in 
princes,” was the treachery of Lettice Knollys— 
that other queen whom he had enthroned above 
all other women in his heart of hearts. Much as 
she had loved her husband, and happy as were 
their first years together, the tempter had come 
to her in the shape of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester—a man of whom it was said that no 
woman could resist his fascinations ; at least one 
woman did not. In the prolonged absence of 
her husband, Lettice Knollys fell. Report said 
that the death of Eesex was by the treachery of 
Dudley, but there was at least no proof. Essex, 
smarting under the queen’s censure, and wound- 
ed in his honor and affections, was a broken- 
hearted man ; dying as surely by his wife’s hands, 
perhaps, as though she had really administered 
the poison which she had the credit of giving 
him at the instigation of her lover. 

The thirty-fifth birthday of Essex had just 
passed. He was:too young to have died of sor-: 
row; but earth had no healing for his wounded. 
spirit, and he longed for the rest of the grave. 
God gave him peace in dying—such peace as 
they who had injured him never knew. 

It was two years since the tomb had closed 
over the mortal remains of Walter Devereux. 
Again is the still beautiful Lettice arrayed as a 
bride. Gems gleam from her bosom and her 
hair, and the rich lace of her bridal veil half con- 
ceals the bright golden locks, which have deep- 
ened in tint since she stood at the altar as a 
more youthful bride. Almost forty years have 
passed over that still smooth brow; yet is it as 
fair as ever. The rounded arm is as white, the 
taper waist almost as slender. See! it is Lord 
Leicester, the reputed, if not real murderer of 
her husband, by whom she stands—the man who 
at least helped to break that noble heart; the 
man whose treacheries had been so deep and 
well laid, that Sir Francis Knollys insisted that 
the marriage should be performed twice, lest 
some false trick should be played upon his 
daughter! Perhaps the simple old knight had 


never learned low loud the world was ringing 
his daughter's name as Leicester's mistress while 
her husband was living. Be that as it might, it 
was more than probable that the new bridegroom 
had one wife still living when he became the 
husband of Lettice Knollys. 


Elizabeth sat in her private apartment giving 
audience to the French ambassador, M. de 
Limier. His errand to the queen was well 
known to her courtiers. It was to plead the 
wishes of Henry of France that Elizabeth would 
bestow her royal hand upon his brother, the 
Duke of Anjou. The queen had been listening 
to his eloquence until she fancied herself in love, 
not only with the bridegroom thus offered to her 
acceptance, but with the handsome ambassador 
also. Leicester was frantic at the thought. The 
queen once married, he believed would prove the 
death-blow to his success at court. He had been 
Elizabeth’s favorite too long, to approve of any 
rash step on the part of his royal mistress. The 
wily Frenchman discovered Leicester’s opposi- 
tion, and at this very interview he coolly inform- 
ed her of the earl’s marriage, hitherto kept strict- 
ly private from the royal ear. Hardly disguising 
her anger from the ambassador, she sent for 
Leicester, and the scene that ensued bafiles de- 
“God's life! my Lord of Leicester, you are 
wedded, we find—and to that light o’ love whom 
I shame to name as having royal blood in her 
veins. Her mother, thank God, is not alive to 
see the day when Lettice Knollys makes such 
work for gossips to chatter about! S’death, we 
have half a mind to order you both to the 
Tower! Atall rates, you shall remain at Green- 
wich Castle until you learn to respect our royal 
will.” 

Leicester bent his knee and hid his face in 
affected penitence; appealed to her tender heart 
—a compliment more highly valued by Elizabeth 
because so singularly undeserved; and by dint 
of flattery and his handsome face, now looking 
up to her with that melancholy smile that was 
ever irresistible to Elizabeth, he soon made his 
peace again, and escaped the penalty she had 
threatened. After this be was in greater favor 
than ever; became her licut » and 
seemed, in all respects, as she termed him, “as 
noble and worthy a subject as ever prince com- 
manded.” But she never until his death con- 
quered her jealousy of his wife. 

“Curses come home to roost” is a proverb 
that cannot be gainsayed. Notwithstanding that 
Leicester ever spoke of his countess as a faithful 
and affectionate wife, making his will entitling 
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her to great wealth, there was still some unre- 
vealed trouble between them ; and one dark stain 
rests upon the memory of Lettice Knollys in re- 
gard to Leicester as well as to Essex. Nothing 
was ever proved against her ; but it was said that 
while he was ill at Combury Hall, she mixed for 
him a “deadly cordial,” of which he died. If 
true, then were the deaths of the good Earl of 
Essex and of poor Amy Robsart avenged by 
righteous retribution. 

When the son of Lettice Knollys, Robert, the 
second Earl of Essex, was brought to the block 
for treason, Christopher Blount perished by the 
same axe. Blount was concerned in the pro- 
ceedings of the young nobleman, and shared his 
fate. He had been an officer in Leicester’s house- 
hold, had worked himself upward, in a certain 
sense, first, by joining some of the various plots 
of the time, where better men than himself fig- 
ured, and secondly, by marrying into the nobility. 
For, will it be believed that this man—a servant 
of her husband, a man with neither birth, wealth 
nor talent, except for intrigue of the lowest politi- 
cal sort, a man full sixteen years younger than 
herself, was the third husband of Lettice Knollys ? 
With a son grown to manhood, and two daugh- 
ters already women, she descended to a third 
marriage, beneath herself in birth and position, 
and disrespectful to the memory of her children’s 
father. 


Christmas Day, 1634, was that on which Let- 
tice Knollys ended her long, long life of ninety- 
five years. All the latter part of her life, from 
the time of Blount’s death, a period of thirty-four 
years, she had passed at Drayton-Bassett, an old 
manor-house bequeathed to her by Leicester, 
near Tamworth. For years she had interested 
herself in the poor and suffering. Perhaps in 
deeds of charity she sought to make atonement 
for other deeds. Let us hope that the attempt 
was sincere, and its result successful! It may 
be that she who so often sowed the wind, after 
gathering in her whirlwind harvest, had subsided 
at last into a peace which no storm could dis- 
turb. It may be that at the last hour upon that 
Christmas Day, He who came to bring that 
“ peace and good will,” breathed it into her soul. 
It may be that God’s angels came down to soothe 
the sin-weary soul, and bid it look upward, in 
tones of lofty cheer ; and that all those long years 
of desolate widowhood might have purified the 
spirit, and made it fit for the society of the holy 
dead. 


All merely gracefal attributes are usually the 
most evanescent. 


ORIGINAL. 
HYMN 
Dedicated to the Teacher and Pupils of a Juvenile 
Singing-School in 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


AULD LANG SYNB.”’ 


We dedicate this parting hour 
To love and friendship true; 
Teachers and friends we gently breathe 
A heartfelt sad adieu. 
Chorus—Adieu to these dear pleasant scenes, 
We've passed in joy and glee! 
We part in peace, we part in love, 
Farewell—remember me! 


Here lisping babes together sing 
In harmony and love; 

United voices sweetly blend, 
They reach the throne above. 


We'll not forget a teacher kind, 
Mid all life's changing scenes; 
Her work by faith, and not by sight, 
Will mingle in our dreams. 


When future days, and happy scenes, 
And other friends, may bless; 

Though many a year has o’er us flown, 
We may not love thee less. 


> 


THE COINERS, 


BY A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


Durine the year 1848 the West was flooded 
with counterfeit coin. It was so well manufac- 
tured that it passed readily. The evil at last be- 
came so great that the United States authorities 
requested a skilful detective might be sent to fer- 
ret out the nest of coiners. I was fixed upon to 
perform the duty. 

I had nothing to guide me. The fact, how- 
ever, that Chicago was the city where the coun- 
terfeit coin was most abundant, led me to suspect 
that the manufactory might be somewhere within 
its limits. It was, therefore, to the capital of the 
West that I first proceeded. I spent five weeks 
in that beautiful city, but without gaining the 
slightest clew of the counterfeiters. 

I began to grow discouraged, and really 
thought I should be obliged to return home with- 
out having achieved any result. One day I re- 
ceived a Jetter from my wife requesting that I 
would send her home some money, as she was 
out of funds. I went into a bank and asked for 


a draft, at the same time handing a sum of 
money to pay for it, in which there were several 
half dollars. The clerk pushed three of the half 
dollars back to me. 

“ Counterfeit,” said he. 

“What,” said I, “do you mean to tell me 
those half dollars are counterfeit ?”” 

“ I do.” 

“ Are you certain ?” 

“Perfectly certain. They are remarkably 
well executed, but they are deficient in weight. 
See for yourself.” 

And he placed one of them in the scales 
against a genuine half dollar on the other side. 
The latter weighed down the former. 

“That is the best executed counterfeit coin I 
ever saw in my life,” I exclaimed, examining 
them very closely. “ Is all the counterfeit money 
in circulation here of the same character as 
this ” 

“0, dear, no,” replied the clerk, “it is not 
nearly so well done. These are the work of Ned 
Willett, the famous New York counterfeiter. I 
know them well, for I have handled a great deal 
of it in my time. Here is some of the money 
that is in circulation here,” he added, taking 
several half dollars from a drawer. ‘“ You see 
the milling is not nearly as perfect as Ned Wil- 
lett’s, although it is pretty well done, too.” 

I compared the two together, and found that 
he was right. I supplied the place of the three 
counterfeit half dollars with good coin, and re- 
turned the former to my pocket again. 

A few days after this I received information 
which caused me to take a journey to a village 
situated about thirty miles from Chicago. I ar- 
rived there at night and took up my quarters at 
the only tavern in the place. It was a wretched 
dwelling, and kept by an old man and woman, 
the surliest couple I think it has ever been my 
lot to meet. In answer to my inquiry as to 
whether I could have lodging there for the night, 
I noticed that the host gave a peculiar look at his 
wife, and after some whispering I was informed 
in the most ungracious manner possible that I 
could have a bed. 

I have frequently in the course of my life been 
obliged to put up with wretched accommodation, 
so I did not allow my equanimity of temper to 
be destroyed by the miserable fare set before me, 
and the still more miserable sleeping apartment 
into which I was ushered after I had concluded 
my repast. 

The chamber was small in size, and was cer- 
tainly well ventilated, for I could see the stars 
peeping through the roof. The bed was simply 
a bag of straw thrown into one corner of the 


; 


room, without sheets or covering of any kind. 
This last fact, however, was not of much conse- 
sequence, as it was summer time, and oppressively 
hot. 

I stood for more than an hour gazing out of 
the opening which served for a window. Before 
me was spread an immense prairie, the limits of 
which I could not see. The tavein in which I 
had taken up my abode appeared to be isolated 
from all other dwellings, and save the croak of 
the tree frog and the hum of :the locust not a 
sound reached my ears. It was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and so bright that I could see 
to read the smallest print. 

At last I began to grow weary, and throwing 
myself on my pallet I was soon plunged into a 
deep slumber. How long I slept I know not, 
but I was awakened by a dull sound, which re- 
sembled some one hammering in the distance. I 
suppose it was the peculiarity of the sound 
-which awoke me, for it was by no means loud, 
bat conveyed to me the idea of some one striking 
iron with a mufiied hammer. I rose up from my 
bed and went to the window; the moon was low 
in the western horizon, by which fact I knew 
that it must be near morning. The sound I have 
before referred to, reached me more distinctly 
than when in the back part of the chamber. It 
appeared to come from some outhouses which 
were situated about a hundred yards from the 
house. 

Now I am naturally of an inquiring mind, and 
this sound, occurring as it did in the middle of 
the night in such a remote, out of the way place, 
piqued my curiosity, and I felt an irresistible de- 
sire to go out and discover the cause of it. This 
desire, as the sound continued, grew upon me 
with such intensity that I resolved to gratify it at 
any price. 

I put on my boots, the only article of attire I 
had discarded, and cautiously opening the door 
of my chamber, noiselessly descended the rick- 
etty staircase. A few steps brought me into the 
lower apartment, which I found entirely deserted. 
I crept quietly to the door, and unfastening it 
without making the slightest noise, was soon in 
the moonlight. 

Not a soul was visible, but the sound still con- 
tinued, and grew much more distinct as I ap- 
proached the place from whence it proceeded. 
At last I found myself before a long, low build- 
ing, through the crevices of which I could per- 
ceive a lurid glare issuing. I stooped down and 
peered through the keyhole, and to my extreme 
surprise, I saw half a dozen strong-looking men 
with their coats off, and sleeves tarned up, per- 
forming a variety of strange occupations. Some 


were working at a forge, others were superintend- 
ing the casting of moulds, and some were en- 
gaged in the process of milling coin. In a mo- 
ment the whole trath barst upon me. Here was 
the gang of counterfeiters I was in search of, and 
the landlord and his wife evidently belonged to 
the same band, for in one corner I perceived 
them employed—the man polishing off some half 
dollar pieces, just turned from the moulds, while 
the woman was packing the finished coin into 
rolls. 

I had seen enough, and was about to return to 
my apartment again, when suddenly I felt a 
heavy hand placed on my shoulder, and turning 
my head round, to my horror found myself in the 
grasp of as ill-looking a scoundrel as ever 
escaped the gallows. 

“ What are you doing here, my good fellow ?” 
he exclaimed, in a gruff voice, giving mea shake. 

* Taking a stroll by moonlight,” J replied, en- 
deavoring to maintain my presence of mind. 

“ Well, perhaps you'll just take a stroll in 
here, will you?” returned the ruffian, pushing 
open the door and dragging me in after him. 

All the inmates of the barn immediately 
stopped work, and rushed towards us when they 
saw me. 

“ Why, what’s this ?” they all exclaimed. 

“A loafer I found peeping outside,” said the 
man who had captured me. 

“ He’s a traveller that came to the tavern to- 
night and asked for lodgings; the last time I saw 
him he was safe in bed,” said the landlord. 

The men withdrew to a corner of the apart- 
ment, leaving one to keep guard over me. I 
soon saw they were in earnest consultation, and 
were evidently debating some important ques- 
tion. The man keeping guard over me said 
nothing, but scowled fiercely. I had not uttered 
a single word during all the time I had been in 
the barn. I was aware that whatever I might 
say, would in all probability only do more harm 
than good, and it has always been a maxim of 
mine to hold my tongue when in doubt. At last 
the discussion seemed to be settled, for the black- 
est and dirtiest of the whole came forward, and 
without any introduction, exclaimed : 

“T say, stranger, look here—you must die !” 

I did not move a muscle, nor utter a word. 

“ You have found out our secret, and dead 
men tell no tales.” 

I was still silent. 

“ We will give you ten minutes to say your 
prayers, and also allow you the privilege of say- 
ing whether you will be hanged or shot.” 

Suddenly an idea struck me. I remembered 
something that might save my life. I burst into 
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a violent fit of laughter, in fact it was hysterical, 
but they did not know that. They looked from 
one to the other in the greatest amazement. 

“ Well, he takes it mighty cool, anyhow,” said 
one. 

“ I suppose he don’t think we are in earnest,” 
said another. 

“Come, stranger, you had better say your 
prayers,” said the man who had first spoken, 
“ time flies.” 

My only reply was a fit of laughter more 
violent than the first. 

“The man’s mad!” they exclaimed. 

“ Or drunk,” said some. 

“ Well, boys,” I cried, speaking for the first 
time, “ this is the best joke I ever seed. What, 
hang a pal?” 

“ A pal—you a pal ?” 

“I aint nothing else,” 
rejoinder. 

“ What’s your name ?” 

“Did you ever hear of Ned Willett?” I 
asked. 

“ You may be certain of that. Aint he at the 
head of our profession ?” 

“ Well, then, I’m Ned Willett.” 

“ You Ned Willett?” they all exclaimed. 

“ You may bet your life on that,” I returned, 
swaggering up to the corner where I had seen 
the old woman counting and packing the coun- 
terfeit half dollars. 

Fortune favored me. None of the men pres- 
ent had ever.seen Ned Willett, although his rep- 
utation was well known to them, and my swag- 
gering, insolent manner had somewhat thrown 
them off their guard, yet I could plainly see that 
all their doubts were not removed. 

“And you call these things well done, do 
you?” I asked, taking up a roll of the money. 
“ Well, all I can say is that if you can’t do bet- 
ter than this you had better shut up shop, that’s 
all.” 

“Can you show us anything better?” asked 
one of the men. 

“TI rayther think Ican. If I couldn’t I’d go 
and hang myself.” 

* Let’s see it,” they all cried. 

“ This was my last coup, and one on which I 
knew my life depended. 

“‘ Lookee here, gentlemen,” I exclaimed, tak- 
ing one of the counterfeit half dollars from my 
pocket which had been rejected at the bank, 
“here is my last job, what do you think of 
it 

It was passed from hand to hand, some saying 
"it was no counterfeit at all, others saying that it 
was. 


was my elegant 


“ How will you prove it is a counterfeit ?” 
asked one of the men. 

“By weighing it with a genuine one,” I 
replied. 

This plan was immediately adopted and its 
character proved. 

“ Perhaps he got this by accident,” I heard 
one of the men whisper to another. 

“ Try these,” said I, taking the other two from 
my pocket. 

All their doubts now vanished. 

“ Beautiful !” exclaimed some. “Splendid !’” 
said others. 

When they had examined it to their satisfac- 
tion, they all of them cordially shook me by the 
hand, every particle of doubt having vanished 
from their minds. I carried out my part well. 
Some questions were occasionally asked me, in- 
volving some of the technicalities of the basi- 
ness ; these, however, I avoided, by stating that 
I was on a journey of pleasure, and would mach 
rather drink a glass of whiskey than answer 
questions. The whiskey was produced, and we 
made a night of it, and it was not until morn- 
ing had dawned that we separated. 

The next day I returned to Chicago, and 
brought down the necessary assistance, and cap- 
tured the whole gang of counterfeiters in the very 
act. This den was broken up forever, and most 
of them were condemned to serve a term of yeats 
in the State prison. 

I have those counterfeit half dollars still in my 
possession, and intend never to part with them, 
for they were certainly the means of saving my 
life. 

THE TRUE WOMAN. 

The true woman, for whose ambition a hus- 
band’s love and her children’s adoration are 
sufficient, who applies her military instincts to the 
discipline of her household, and whose legisla- 
tive faculties exercise themselves in making laws 
for her nurse ; whose intellect has field enough 
for her in communion with her husband, and 
whose heart asks no other honors than his love 
and admiration ; a woman who does not think it 
a weakness to attend to her toilet, and who does 
not disdain to be beautiful, who believes in the 
virtue of glossy hair and well- -fitting gowns, and 
who eschews rents and tavelled edges, hry me 

shoes, audacious make ups ; a woman who speaks 
low, and does not speak much; who is patient 
and. gentle, and intellectual and $ 
who loves more than she reasons, et does 
not love blindly ; who never scolds 7 
argues, but adjusts with a smile; such a wo 
is the wife we have all dreamed of once in our 
lives, and is the mother we still worship in the 
backward distance.—Dickens. 


Castles are proud things, but ’tis safest to be 


outside of them 
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CAMP PICTURES. 
THE DEATH-BED. 


BY LIEUT. JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


We knew the pang was over, for his head 
Drooped listlessly upon the wasted arm: 
And that repose, long dallying, now had wed 

The boy away from harm. 

We knew it—for the roseate of his cheek 
Died with the ashes of consuming fire, 
As, bending low to hear him faintly speak, 

We saw the flame expire! 


So strange it seemed !|—so sad to think that he, 
The darling of our camp, the youngest born, 

Should be thus passive while the reveille 
Sounded the march of morn: 

And nevermore be seen where sabres gleamed, 
Shrill bugles blared, and squadrons gaily swept, 

Where standards waved and pennons lightly 

streamed, 

Or guards their vigils kept. 

Never again !—his burnished weapons hung 
In idle pomp above the couch of rest ; 

One pallid hand (no more to grasp them!) flung 
Carelessly o’er his breast. 


A little golden circlet caught my eye, 
Binding a finger with its simple zone; 
How desolate the thought that lives should lie 
one in one! 
Far from that deathly scene, those whitened lips, 
(Chilled into silence "neath a southern sun!) 


And faces shadowed by the dark eclipse 
Of this new Benjamin, 


My thoughts would fain outrun the weary way 
Far-reaching to the northern cottage home, 
And linger tremulously, where it lay 
Beneath its linden dome: 
Where, in its rustic portal, stood the fair 
And sweet young giver of the soldier's ring, 
Shaping cloud-castles in the dreamy air 
Of bright imagining: 
Where, next her heart, his pictured face was laid, 
Enveloped in a billet, with her name. 
Thus far I thought; and fancied that the maid 
Blushed faint with love’s true flame! 
» * * 
The southern sun burns fiercely on his grave, 
The barren sands wherein we made his bed, 
With fitful dirges wailing for the brave 
True heart, so early dead. 
And new auroras flood the east; but he, 
The squadron's pride, the fairest, youngest born, 
May never waken when the reveille 
Heralds the march of morn! 


THE MAIL ROBBERY. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


“Very strange that Margaret don’t write to 


me—perhaps, however, she finds more amuse- 
ment in chattering with that jackass Murray. I 
thought it would be so when I heard he had 
gone to Cragvale.” 

Thus muttering in anger at receiving no news 
from my betrothed, I was leaving the post-office, 
when a clerk hastily called my name from the 


door of the inner room, and as I turned sullenly 
back, said : 

“Beg your pardon, Mr. Blithewood, there is 
a letter for you. It was overlooked.” 

“ H’m! careless enough, I think,” growled I, 
taking the letter, and glancing keenly at the su- 
perscription as I walked away. 


The postmark was Cragvale, but the hand. 


writing was not that of Margaret Winton, or in- 
deed of any one else, being a forced and cramp- 
ed chirography, evidently assumed for the 
occasion. 

“Who the deuce,”—and tearing open the en- 
velope, I looked for the signature. There was 


none. “Anonymous!” And I tore it half across, 
but the name of Margaret caught my eye and 
held my hand. One moment longer I hesitated, 
and then read the whole. The lines were few, 
and as nearly as I recollect to this effect : 


“If John Blithewood cares for his future hap- 
piness and honor, he had better inquire what 
man it is whom Margaret Winton lets in and 
out of her father’s house at night, when honest 
folks are abed and asleep. Perhaps he will find 
it is the same who courted her before Mr. Blithe- 
wood came to Cragvale, and who, report said, 
refused to marry her at the last, though she went 
on her knees to him to doso. Perhaps it is 
the same who carries round a lock of her hair 
and her miniature, and shows them at all the 
low drinking saloons of the place to his rowdy 
companions. Perhaps it is the same with whom 
she has been heard to laugh about ‘ the shiner 
she had hooked,’ and ‘the gudgeon she had 
netted.’ At any rate, Mr. Blithewood is warn- 
ed, and that by one who loves him better than 
ever Margaret Winton could.” 


I read this all through three times, and then 
tore it into atoms and crushed and ground them 
in my hand as if they had been my rival’s heart, 
while my very soul shook with the passion that 
rose within it. 

Believe it! Yes, I believed it as if I had heard 
the confession from her own lips. I had never 
forgotten that Margaret had been engaged to 
this Murray before she had known me, and al- 


though I knew the affair had been arranged by 
older people, and that the young couple had sep- 
arated by mutual consent, and from mutual in- 
difference, and had since associated on terms of 
somewhat formal acquaintanceship, my passion- 
ate and jealous nature had led me to brood at 
intervals over this memory with an angry sus- 


picion, as unreasonable as it was despicable. 

Not in her presence ; no man could have look- 
ed in those pure eyes, listened to that clear voice, 
and doubted her truth, her constancy, or single- 
ness of heart. But it was now many weeks since 
I had parted with her, and just that morning I 
was vexed and irritated with business matters, 
with the non-appearance of the letter I had ex- 
pected, and the probability of having to remain 
some time longer away from home. 

In fact, I was in that condition when even a 
slight cause will arouse a disproportionate fit of 
rage, and this vile, anonymous communication 


was just the torch to fire the magazine of my 
passion. So rushing back to my botel, I seized 


pen and paper and wrote a furious letter, load- 
ing the woman whom I really loved so well, 
with every term of obloquy and reproach, repeat- 
ing (without naming their source) the charges 
made in the anonymous letter, imperiously dis- 


solving our engagement, and bidding Margaret 
make another effort to induce the miserable part- 
ner of her folly to shield her from its consequen- 
ces. In short, I said everything that the twin 
friends anger and jealousy whispered in my ears, 
and when I had finished, folded and sealed the 
letter without daring to read it over. 

The mail would not go till next morning, and 


all that night I chafed and fumed at thinking 
that the false woman whom I now hated more 
ardently than I had loved her, still believed me 
the dupe of herself and her accomplice. 

Morning came at last. Rising from a sleep- 
less bed I hastened to post my letter, and then 
striking off into the country I walked for hours, 
whither, I cared not nor saw, 80 busily did my 
own bitter heart hold me in converse. 

Returning to the city towards noon, I once 
more passed the post-office, and half mechanical- 
ly turned in. The mail from the east would 
have arrived, and I should probably receive a 
letter from my father, who had despatched me 
to the West as his agent in some very important 
business transactions. 

“ Two letters this mail, sir,” said the same 
clerk who had spoken to me in the morning, as 
with a conciliatory smirk for which I could have 
knocked him down, he placed in my hand the 
expected despatch from my father, and with it 
another, whose very touch set my weary heart 


throbbing with fresh passion and regret. A little 
white glossy envelope, directed in that square, 
strong, yet elegant handwriting I had so often 
admired. 


“Shameless!” muttered I, crushing in my 
hand the letter I would have so fondly welcomed 


a few hours previously, 


Thrusting both into my pocket, I hurried to 
my hotel, locked myself into my own room, and 
throwing my father’s letter upon the table, tore 
open that of Margaret, and began indignantly to 
read it. But as in the Arabian story the impris- 
oned geni rising from the opened casket, takes 
shape and voice before the astonished eyes of 
him who had released him, so from that tiny 
opened letter exhaled the spirit of trust, and 
peace, and love, took shape and voice before me, 
and breathed into my eager heart a reproach, a 
pardon, a re-assurance. Long before I reached 
the end of those pages, filled with maiden love, 
with quiet confidence in me and in herself, with 


noble aspirations, and gentle deference to me, 
unworthy lord of that fair domain—a girl’s pure 
heart—long before I reached that quiet promise 
ending all, “ Your own till death and after,” —. 

had begun to shrink and blush at memory of the 
last twelve hours, to marvel at my own credulity, 


to sicken at the brutality of which I had been 


guilty. One sentence gave me the foundation 
of that vile calumny, if indeed it had a foundation. 

«« My father has been very ill for the last week,” 
wrote the poor child. “So ill that my mother 
and I sat up with him for two nights, and the 
third Mr. Share stayed part of the night, and 
Mary took his place early in the morning when 
he was obliged to leave, that he might catch the 
train for New York. This is the reason I have 
not written for some — ¥- but now dear father 
is much better, and I will make up my deficien- 
cies if you will stay away long enough.” 

I groaned aloud. Yes, this was all, and what 
had I been led on to do by the distortion of one 
simple fact? I recalled that mad letier line by 
line, and at every remembered insult I bowed 
my head lower and lower with humiliation and 
remorse. 

The future, too, rose up before me. I knew 
Margaret so well, I was so thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the gentle firmness, the quiet self-respect 
of that finely wrought nature, that I knew for 
certainty if once those blasting insults met her 


eye, no contrition, no apology would suffice to 
replace me in my former position. That letter 
once received and I might never hope to call 
Margaret Winton mine. The conviction fell 
upon my heart with a terrible icy thrill, and at 
that moment I felt that life with all its chances 


could never bring me comfort or compensation 


for the loss of that rich jewel I myself had so 
recklessly flung away. 

“If once she reads those words,” I repeated 
again and again, imagining the while her look 
when next we met, the stinging coldness of her 
voice, the repellant dignity of her air, and again 
and again I cursed my own folly. 

“ But it shall not be—it must not be—I will 
recover the letter before it reaches her if I buy it 
with life itself.” And with this resolve, I began 
hastily to turn over in my mind the possibilities 
of accomplishing this purpose. 

Could I by desperate haste reach Cragvale as 
soon as the mail, now some hours upon the road, 
and taking the letter from the office under pre- 
tence of delivering it, destroy it, and present 
myself instead? The plan was feasible, but as it 
took shape within my mind, my eyes fell upon 
my father’s unopened missive. 

Snatching it from the table, I hastily ran over 
its contents. As I had feared! The business 
which had led me a thousand miles from home, 
business so important that the credit, perhap 
the very existence of our long established firm 
hung upon its successful completion, demanded 
my immediate presence at St. Louis, where I 
was to meet a person with whom to conclade 
the negotiation. 

I could not hesitate. I had no right to place 
my private happiness in competition with the 
trust confided to me by my father. If I had 
made shipwreck of my own life, I had no right 
to risk for its recovery the prosperity and good 
repute dearer to my father than life itself. 

Daty stood plainly before me, and her dictates 
should be obeyed. But the letter, the letter— 
I could not abandon all hope of its recovery. 
Saddenly, as thus I fiercely paced my chamber 
up and down, a desperate scheme flashed upon 
my mind, wild, rash, almost impracticable, but 
yet holding out a possibility of success, and fix- 
ing my eyes upon that possibility alone, I quick- 
ly took up my resolve. 

The stage-coach carrying the mail (for rail- 
roads had not then reached the far West) would 
be twelve hours on the road making about six 
miles in every hour. Felix, my friend Moly- 
neux’s superb blood horse would easily carry 
me over twice the ground in the same time, and 
Felix was at my disposal as much as at that of 
his master. 

I glanced at my watch—twelve o’clock already, 
before I could be in the saddle it would be one, 
and the mail coach leaving at nine would be 
twenty-four miles in advance. In the two hours 
I should give Felix to accomplish this distance 
the coach would gain twelve miles more, and at 
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another two hours, that is to say at five o’clock, 
having stopped to dine, change horses, etc., it 
would just be leaving Woodham, a little town 
some forty miles from the starting point, while 
I on my fleet steed having overtaken and passed 
the coach, might at the same hour be lying in 
wait, at a certain wild and solitary point about 
midway between Woodham and Franklin. 

And what then? I hardly knew, but trusted 
to chance, resolution, and a certain facility of 
mine for adapting circumstances to my own 
necessities. Having once resolved upon my 
plan, I proceeded as rapidly as possible to action. 
Changing my clothes for an unnoticeable suit of 
gray, I thrust into my pocket a black silk mask 
that had lain in my trunk since the night when, 
on my way West, £ had attended a masquerade 
party in New York. Why I had kept the thing 
I hardly knew, but now found it an invaluable 
accessory to my contemplated adventure. 

Throwing over my arm a large loose riding 

coat somewhat heavy for the season, but still not 
enough so to excite remark, I quietly passed out 
of the house without encountering any of the 
servants, and hastening to Molyneux’s office, 
fortunately found him alone. Without reply- 
ing to his merry salutation, I quietly tarned 
the key, and drawing a chair close beside that of 
my friend, disclosed to him my scheme, and ask- 
ed the assistance of Felix. The jovial lawyer 
at first laughed heartily at my proposition, then 
as he found me serious, remonstrated, and finally 
came reluctantly over to my own view of the 
case. 
“T’'ll keep your secret,” said he, “that you 
may be sure of. But I wish you’d taken the 
horse and said nothing to me aboutit. It’s a 
desperate business, and you stand about one 
chance in twenty of getting through with it safe- 
ly, Jim Torrey drives the stage now, and has 
said more than once that if any man tried to 
stop his team, he’d shoot him as quick’s he would 
adog. You know it’s been tried two or three 
times already.” 

“And succeeded, has’nt it ?” 

“Why, yes, generally. I know last yeara 
client of mine lost a couple of thousand by a 
mail robbery just this side of Franklin. It was 
a check, and the fellow was smart enough to get 
it cashed and be off for California before my 
man could reach New York.” 

“What man has done, man can do.” 

“Ay, but Jim Torrey’s another sort of a fellow 
from poor old Twiss who drove last year. Jim 
has pistols, and he knows how to use them, too.” 

“Then I shall buy Felix instead of borrowing 
him,” said I, coolly. 
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“ My horse is not for sale, nor my friendship, 
either,” said the Western man, the angry flush 
springing to his cheek. “If you think I spoke 
on account of Felix when I warned you of dan- 
ger, then you’re not the man I took you for, 
John Blithewood.” 

“I don’t think so, Molyneux, and I never 
doubted your friendship or your disinterested- 
ness, but if there’s danger in this affair, it is I 
who must encounter it, both in person and in 
property. The consciousness that I was risking 
the life of so valuable a horse as Felix, belong- 
ing to anether person, would fetter all my 
movements.” 

“A pest on your punctilious scruples!” ex- 
claimed my placable friend. “I'll agree then, 
if the beast is killed or materially injured, to take 
his price of you, without making mouths, but 
as for selling him beforehand, I wont, and 
that’s flat.” 

“Very well, so let it be. Now how shall I 
get him ?” 

“Let us see. You don’t want of course to be 
seen very extensively, so you’d better just step 
along the road, and I’ll tell Jason to saddle the 
beast, and ride off in the same direction, as if to 
exercise him, or perhaps for an errand to ——. 
Nobody will think anything of that, even if they 
notice him at all. Then when you come back 
some time towards morning, you'll find him just 
where you left him.” 

“ But can we trust Jason, implicitly ?” 

“T'd trust that fellow with my life. I helped 
him when he arrived on the underground rail- 
road, out of Kentuck, and there’s no end to his 
gratitude. He’s safe, you may depend.” 

“All right then. Good-by, Molyneux.” 

“Good-by my dear fellow, and better luck 
than you deserve.” 

So we parted, and I stepped along the stage- 
road, carefully avoiding all rencontres with such 
of my acquaintance as crossed my path, and 
sauntering carelessly along, till having cleared 
the town, I sat down by the roadside to wait for 
my steed. 

Some fifteen minutes elapsed when the quick 
beat of hoofs heralded his approach, and the next 
moment Jason drew rein at my side, and touch- 
ing his cap with an intelligent grin, slid lightly 
to the ground, and held the stirrup for me to 
mount. 

“ Think I shall find you here, Jason, when I 
return ?” asked I, putting some silver into his 
yellow palm. 

“ Sure, sar, enny time fore morrer noon, sar,” 
replied the mulatto, cheerfully, as, pocketing the 
douceur, he again touched his cap. 


“ Got anything to eat?” 

“ Plenty, sar, ’bacear, too, sar.” 

“O, well, you’ll do, then. Good-by to you.” 

“‘Good-by, mas’r, an’ good luck, too.” 

Loosening the rein, I touched Felix with my 
heel, and the noble fellow bounded away in that 
long elastic stride which covers the greatest 
amount of space with the least perceptible mo- 
tion of any pace a horse can assume. 

“Ah, this is delicious,” I murmured, as the 
bright October air, laden with all the strong life 
of the prairie, swept by my fevered cheek, and 
my nerves growing calm beneath its influence, I 
began for the first time to reflect seriously upon 
the task I had undertaken. 

The end proposed was plain enough—to ob- 
tain possession of that letter. But the means? 
was it nota simple highway robbery to which 
that fleet steed was hurrying me on? would the 
law recognize any difference between my attempt 
and that of the merest mercenary highwayman ? 
And even reconciling myself to this view of the 
case, was I at all sure of success? was my own 
arm sufficient even to arrest the four frightened 
horses, urged to speed as they might be by 
the fearless fellow who guided them, or should I 
sacrifice the life of one of them and so hamper 
the rest, there remained the passengers to assist 
Torrey in the ensuing struggle. And again, 
how many, and who were these passengers ? 

How reckless I had been not to inform myself 
upon this point. There might be half a dozen 
tall fellows, any one of whom would be a match 
for me without counting in the redoubtable Jim 
Torrey. But to these and kindred suggestions 
of sober, sound thought, I returned only a grim 
smile, seated myself more firmly in the saddle, 
and patted Felix’s glossy neck, 

One point only I yielded to prudence, and 
about ten miles from the town, I struck off from 
the direct route, and took a solitary road leading 
to some scattered settlements, and finally re-en- 
tering the stage road at a point between Wood- 
ham and Franklin, in fact very near the spot 
where I wished to encounter the coevh. This 
road had the double disadvantage of being some- 
what intricate and somewhat circuitous, but I 
had during the explorations of several weeks 
made myself tolerably familiar with the country, 
and for the few additional miles I felt that Felix 
had them in him, and would willingly put forth 
his strength to the last gasp in my service, 

So we swept along through woods and over 
prairie stretches, scaring the doe from her covert, 
the fox from his burrow, the timid hare from her 
form, appearing and disappearing before the 
hissing snake who basked upon the sunny road 
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or could hide in his fenny haunts, keeping pace 
with the wild bird who fied affrighted from that 
strange monster whose swift motion so nearly 
equalled her own. Through the shadow and 
through the sun, through swamps and streams, 
through deep dens where the sunbeams trembled 
down at noonday for a moment, and then with- 
drew, over summits and sweet plains where the 
gay light slept from morn till evening, and flow- 
ers and foliage smiled back again to the smiling 
skies above. 

Bat fair or forbidding, gay or gloomy, neither 
horse nor rider paused to heed ; our eager eyes, 
our throbbing hearts, yes, his as well as mine, 
pressed ever onward, onward, forward, forward. 
Only when at rare intervals we passed a wood- 
land hut, with haggard women and sunburned 
children peering from door and window at the 
apparition of a stranger, only then did we slack- 
en our speed, and subdue our wild gallop to the 
sober trot befitting a casual traveller. And so 
sped the golden autumn afternoon, until, as I 
approached the point where my path debouched 
into the main road, the hands of my watch point- 
ed to five o’clock. 

“The mail must just be leaving Woodham, 
and will be here in less than half an hour,” as, 
drawing rein, I took a general survey of the 
position, and rapidly resolved upon my line of 
action. 

At the left hand, looking toward Woodham, 
rose a long, steep hill, and I now remembered 
that its descent upon the other side was still 
more precipitous, and that it was customary for 
the driver to dismount and walk up it, in compa- 
ny with his male passengers, both for the sake of 
his cattle, and that he might be ready & adjust 
the drag necessary in descending the other side. 

My position, then, should be on or near the 
crest of the hill, and my attack should be made 
just as the men were busy with the wheels, for 
not only would their attention be for the moment 
absorbed in that operation, but the horses would 
be stationary, and Jim Torrey, deprived of his 
vantage ground, the box, would become a less 
formidable antagonist. Felix must, however, be 
first disposed of, for not only might his vicinity 
prematurely betray my presence, but his owa 
safety of life and limb would be jeopardized, and 
even in that anxious moment I half smiled at 
recalling an old Revolutionary anecdote often 
narrated by my father. 

It was at the battle of Bunker Hill, and the 
British cannon trained upon the neck or cause- 
way leading from Charlestown thither were rak- 
ing it with murderous discharges, when an hon- 
est farmer, just arrived from out of the back 
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country, dismounted from his old dobbin, and 
securing the bridle upon his neck, turned him 
homeward, and with a smart slap upon the 
haunches bade him “ begone.” 

“Why, friend,” exclaimed a comrade who 
witnessed the operation, “ what are you about ? 
The beast will take you over that causeway in 
half the time your own legs can, and more safe- 
ly, too.” 

“T know that well enough,” simply replied 
the old patriot; ‘but you see it’s a borrowed 
horse, and whatever I may do myself, it would 
surely be onconsciable to take neighbor Jones’s 
Bill into such a fire as that.” 

So dismounting from my neighbor’s horse, I 
led him to a close thicket near at hand, and 
tying him securely in a spot where he might crop 
the short sweet grass that would, I thought, allay 
both thirst and hunger, I covered him with my 
own inner coat, lest he should take cold after 
his violent exercise, patted the proud neck that 
arched itself to my caress, and even thanked 
in words the noble creature who had so far done 
me so good service. 

Then wrapping the loose top coat before de- 
scribed about my person, I slung the heavily 
loaded riding-whip upon my wrist, and hastily 
made my way toward the spot I had selected as 
my ambush. This was a dense copse of shrub- 
by woods covering the summit of the hill, and 
extending down a short distance upon either side. 

Here I closely hid myself as near the road as 
was practicable, and having carefully examined 
my revolver (for though I would have shed no 
blood in such a cause, I relied upon the weapon 
as a useful menace), I adjusted the mask to my 
face, and waited the final scene of the melodra- 
ma in which I had assumed the role of a high- 
wayman bold. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, and I was 
growing restless and uneasy, when just as my 
watch was returning to my pocket for the thirti- 
eth time, at least, the distant ramble of wheels 
mixed itself with the woodland sounds that had 
in the last few moments driven me well nigh 
crazy with their ceaseless iteration. 

Bending eagerly forward, I listened with every 
faculty strained to the utmost. It was approach- 
ing rapidly, I distinguished the rattle of the 
wheels, the tramp of the horses, and finally, a 
round, full laugh (from Jim Torrey’s lips I felt 
sure) came rollicking across the intervening val- 
ley, and up the steep acclivity. 

Tt was then, and with that laugh the blow fell, 
and the two remain connected in my mind like 
the crack of the rifle and the fierce sting with 
which the bullet probes its living mark. A fall, 
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heavy, swinging blow, aimed at the temple, but 
by God’s grace, and my own sudden movement, 
diverted to a less dangerous portion of the head, 
and consequently only stunning, not murderous, 
as it was intended. 

It beat me to the ground, however, and I lay 
motionless, senseless, I suppose during some 
moments, for my next recollection is of raising 
a head so dazed and tortured with pain, that it 
hardly seemed my own, and staring stupidly out 
into the road where a sharp contest was in pro- 
gress, between one prostrate man, whom I duly 
recognized as Jim Torrey, and two others with 
blackened faces, and white frocks drawn over 
their clothes by way of disguise. 

One horse lay dead upon the road, his mate 
still struggled in the harness, and a far-off regu- 
lar beat gradually diminishing, which I remem- 
ber to have heard, but did not speculate upon, 
must have been the retreating footsteps of the 
other two. 

Crouching within the coach, and peeping tim- 
idly from its doors and windows, two or three 
children watched alternately the fight and the 
efforts of an old man, who, kneeling beside the 
motionless body of a woman, feebly chafed her 
hands and called upon her name with servile 
lamentation and despair. All this I saw and 
understood after a fashion, but it was in the stu- 
pid and unsympathetic fashion of an idiot, who 
watches passing events, but never makes them 
his own. 

“ That woman has fainted, and her old father 
thinks she’s dead,” I remember saying to my- 
self, and then dropping my head upon my arm 
I seemed to suddenly fall asleep. 

This stupor must have been succeeded by a 
brief delirium, for my next recollection is of 
finding myself seated upon the dead horse, and 
laughing frantically, at the same time pressing 
both hands upon my head which seemed to be 
go monstrously enlarged that it was in danger of 
bursting asunder. This paroxysm subsided, 
my scattered wits began to rally in their old 
home, bringing each a disjointed memory or 
speculation from which I laboriously picked out 
the history of the last hour. 

“ Yes, it must have been,” painfully argued I, 
“that while waiting for the mail, I was surpris- 
ed by those two fellows, more scientific highway- 
men than myself, who finding me in their way, 
summarily put me out of it, not much caring 
whether the quietus administered proved tempo- 

rary or perpetual in its effect.” 

Then suddenly recalling the struggle I had 
witnessed, I began lazily to wonder how it had 


terminated, and finally raising my heavy head, 


and opening my hitherto closed eyes, I began to 
look about. 

Close behind me stood the coach, empty, and 
with its swinging door and flapping curtains, 
looking as deserted and forlorn as if it had stood 
for years in that lonely spot ; fragments of cloth- 
ing, and of the harness lay scattered around ; the 
dead horse lay as he had fallen, but just beyond 
him I now noticed for the first time a confused 
white mass, which, upon closer inspection, proved 
to be the dead body of one of the robbers, the 
blood still oozing from a bullet hole in the cen- 
tre of his villanous forehead. 

“ Yes, yes, Jim—Jim, what’s his name, killed 
him,” argued the strange stupid man, whom I 
could not quite believe to be myself, but who 
stood beside me or within me, looking through 
my eyes at that ghastly corpse. 

“And where’s Jim now ?” 

Again the clogged machinery within began its 
labors, and finally evolved the conviction that 
the driver having killed one of his antagonists, 
had either captured the other or driven him 
away, and that Jim with his surviving horse, 
and his helpless passengers had gone back to 
Woodham for assistance in securing the proper- 
ty he had so valiantly defended. 

Bat at this point of my reflections, my eyes 
fell upon an object that suddenly aroused and 
revived my scattered faculties in a manner I 
should not have supposed possible a few mo- 
ments previously. This was the mail bag, and 
seeing it, the whole purpose of my late wild 
scheme rushed back upon my mind. 

The bag lay close beside the dead man, in fact 
partially hidden beneath his frock, and a few 
inches from his stiffened hand glistened one of 
those formidable knives that play so terrible a 
part in most western encounters. Snatching the 
knife, destined by its owner for a bloodier use, I 
dragged away the bag from its horrible vicinage, 
and with a rapid cut laid open its leathern side, 
and poured its contents upon the ground. 

Where was it—could it be lost—had it, after 
all, escaped me, and would she see it in spite of 
my desperate efforts? Ah, I had found it at 
last, lurking so spitefully in the rent bag, hoping 
yet to elude my search and do its devil’s errand. 
Eagerly by the waning light I read and re-read 
that address, and dear as was to me the name 
of Margaret Winton, never before had it given 
me such pleasure, no, not even when I read it 
fairly signed at the foot of her acceptance of my 
offer of marriage. 

Placing it at last securely in my pocket, I 
hastily collected and retarned to the bag the let- 
ters Thad so recklessly scattered in my eager 
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search. Then, not without a shudder, I re-placed 
it beneath the dead man’s arm, laid the knife be- 
side it, and hastened from the spot now rendered 
doubly gloomy by the fast Gtteing shadows 
of the night. 

With some difficulty, and many weary pauses, 
I reached the spot where Felix patiently awaited 
me, and it was long before, with strangely trem- 
bling hands, I succeeded in re-arranging his 
equipments, and leading him through the dim 
woodland to the road, where 1 was obliged to 
seek a convenient wayside rock from which to 
mount. 

Surely, never before did horse display such 
human intelligence, such more than ordinary 
human sympathy, as did that horse in bearing 
me over those weary agonizing miles, so lightly 
and swiftly passed a few hoursearlier. Not once 
did he attempt those caracoles, curvets, and side- 
long bounds in which his heart delighted; for 
the first time in all my experience of his paces 
he selected a canter (that most luxurious but 
most effeminate of motions) varied with an am- 
ble smoother than that of an abbot’s mule. 
Once or twice at a word from me he broke into 
the slight gallop of the morning, but I could not 
bear the exertion, and with a groan, and a trem- 
ulous pull upon the rein acknowledged as much, 
when Felix, checking himself at once, would 
significantly shake his head and twitch his ears, 
as much as to say : 

“ There, I could have told you it wouldn’t do.” 

Then how cautiously he picked his way across 
the ravines and water courses that intersected 
our path, he who in the morning had bounded 
along, seeming to care no more where his feet 
alighted than an India-rubber ball might have 
done, and with as little need of care. How dain- 
tily be trod along the turf edges of the road, and 
how noiselessly he passed the cabins where in- 
mates could not have been aroused from lightest 
slumbers by his step. 

How quickly and submissively he obeyed the 
tremulous voice and hand with which I some- 
times foolishly sought vo guide him, he, the fiery 
charger whom I had once seen when a brutal 
groom sought to chastise him, erect his head, 
and with glaring eyes, and lips curled away from 
his gleaming teeth, spring upon the fellow with 
a cry of indescribable rage, and seizing him by 
the clothes, shake him as a dog shakes a rat. 
* Then, when all present fearfully looked to see 
him trample the life out of the poor wretch, he 
contemptuously dropped him, and turned away 
with an air of cool indifference that would have 
made the fortune of a diplomat. 

O, Felix! If, as I fondly believe and hope, 
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noble brutes as well as ignoble men have souls, 
and shall enjoy an immortality of their own, may 
your lot and mine be cast together in those green 
fields where you so well deserve to feed. For 
life has brought to me few truer friends than you 
in that night proved yourself. 

Day was dawning then Go 
tion aroused me from a heavy doze. 

“Go on, Felix,” muttered I, without raising 
my head from its resting place upon his neck. 

“ Has you got hurt, mas’r?” asked an anxious 
voice, and with some little difficulty I recognized 
Jason, looking very yellow in the wan light, for 
the faithful fellow had neither slept nor rested 
all those long hours. 

“Yes, my good boy,” said I, feebly, “I am 
hurt, and you must take me quietly through the 
back streets to your master’s house. The people 
wont be up yet ?” 

‘No, massa, or if dey is, jes perk up yer head, 
and cover up yer face wid yer cloak, an’ nobody 
wont know who you are.” 

Fortunately, however, no occasion offered for 
testing the efficacy of Jason’s counsel, the house- 
hold being still invisible when we quietly entered 
the stables by a rear entrance, and having placed 
Felix in his comfortable stall, an operation I in- 
sisted upon witnessing, Jason the discreet, un- 
locked a private door, and led me through a long 
corridor straight to his master’s private apart- 
ment. Leaving me in the dressing-room, he en- 
tered the bedchamber, and in another moment 
Molyneux himself appeared, denuded indeed of 
most of his artificial raiment, but fully clothed 
in that perpetual garb of warmest friendship and 
most eager hospitality never laid aside by him. 

“So lucky that you thought of coming here,” 
exclaimed he, while helping me to undress and 
get into his own bed. “No one on earth need 
know you’re here if you don’t want ’em to, for 
Jason does all that’s done in these rooms, and 
the other servants wont suspect anything, or if * 
they do, Jake will have a dozen lies ready for 
them at the first hint. There, don’t say a word. 
Never mind the story now, by-and-by you'll feel 
better, and then we’ll talk it all over. Go to 
sleep now, and sleep like a top, your broken head 
don’t need any surgeon, a little sponging and a 
bit of plaster will set all that to rights, —_ tell 
no tales.” 

“One moment, Molyneux, before you leave 
me. Will you take a letter from the breast-pock- 
et of my coat, and burn it here in the fireplace ? 
I can’t sleep till that’s done.” 

“So you got it, did you? Yes, yes, we'll 
burn it fast enough. Here it is, and here it goes, 
smoke, flame, and a bit of tinder. That's all?” 
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“All. Thank you—for everything.” 

“ Staff. Goodnight, old fellow. When you 
wake up, we'll have a good cup of coffee ready 
for you, and after that you’ll be as well as ever 
you were.” 

The door had hardly closed when I was asleep, 
nor did I turn over, or even dream for ten mor- 
tal hours. At the end of that time I quietly 
awoke, once more my own man. At my bedside 
stood a small table with a bell upon it, and tak- 
ing the hint, I rang. 

Prompt at the summons, Jason appeared, bear- 
ing on his arm linen and clothes which he had 
obtained from my lodgings, telling the servants 
there, that I had spent the night with his master, 
and we had had such a good time that I was 
hardly able to come home for the present. 

Half-amused, and half-provoked at the impu- 
tation upon my sobriety, thus artfully set afloat 
by the cunning valet, I made no comment in 
words, but allowed him to bathe and dress my 
wound, and was well pleased to find that, thanks 
to my luxuriant hair, he was able entirely to 
conceal this ugly witness of my late adventure. 
Just as my toilet was satisfactorily concluded, 
Molyneux cautiously peeped in at the door, and 
seeing me up, entered, and heartily congratulated 
me upon the improvement in my appearance. 

“And now, my dear fellow, when you have 
taken some coffee (Jason, you rascal, be off and 
make it), do let me have your version of last 
night’s adventure, for my brain is fairly crazed 
with the conflicting stories I have heard to-day, 
including one from Jim Torrey himself, who de- 
clares that he was assaulted by two men, both of 
whom he knows perfectly well, that he killed 
one and left the other in jail at Franklin. Some 
say the mail-bag was stolen altogether, some that 
it was cut open and all the money letters taken, 
some that it wasn’t touched at all. Jim Torrey, 
I understand, wont say anything about it at 
ptesent, but intimates that he could say some- 
thing to the purpose if he chose. Your name 
has not been whispered in connection with the 
affair, and I discovered while dropping in at the 
—— House, that Jake has given them the idea 
there, that both you and I were off on a regular 
high-go last night, and that he had to get us 
home and put us both to bed this morning. The 
fact is, that F was out pretty late last night, and 
no one knows where I was.” 

Taking compassion upon my friend’s evident 
condition of anxiety and impatience, I at once 
began my story, and related as succinctly, and 
yet as truly as I could remember them, the de- 
tails of the past night’s adventures, not forgetting 
due praise to Jason and to Felix. Just as I fin- 
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ished, Jason appeared with the breakfast tray, 
and I proceeded to take the refreshment I so 
much needed. 

“Well, now, aren’t you the lackiest dog that 
ever lived?” asked Molyneux, when we were 
once more alone. 

“Think I am, just now, certainly,” said I, 
swallowing the first bit of a delicious omelet. 

“Ha, ha, well, I’m thankful you have an ap- 
petite. But here you’ve put those two poor 
rogues forward, a perfect pair of cat’s paws, as 
it’s turned out, and they’ve pulled the chestuut 
out of the fire entirely for your benefit.” 

“ If they pulled it out, it’s you that have put 
it back—the poor chestnut,” said I, laughing. 

“ Yes, yes, I’m but another cat’s paw, I see. 
They stole the goods and I received and destroy- 
ed it. The receiver's as bad as the thief, eh ?”’ 


So we laughed together, a little nervously, too, 
and then after a few hours’ more quiet talk, I 
returned to my hotel, Jason having first been 
sent out, a sable dove, to bring intelligence of 
the progress of events, and having reported all 
safe 


The next morning I started upon my trip to 
St. Louis, and had the satisfaction of there ar- 
ranging my business matters even better than I 
had hoped, so well, indeed, that I felt justified 
on the strength of the partnership my father had 
promised on my return, in taking Cragvale on 
my way home, and insisting upon Margaret’s 
naming an early day for our wedding. 

Of my mail robbing adventure nothing further 
ever came, except that Molyneux, whenever he 
comes to visit us (he isa prime favorite with 
Margaret and the children), tells with great glee, 
of Jim Torrey’s fright and bewilderment, when, 
on returning to the coach, he found that the dead 
man had come to life; cut open the mail-bag, 
and died again, during his absence. 


A FLATTERING LIKENESS. 


A man of short stature and most uninviting 
countenance, with the iar expression now 
claimed by Mons. du Chaillu as that of the goril- 
la, purchased a property in a western country of 
Scotland, from whence he strictly excluded tres- 
passers. Someone sent him a large monkey, 
which he kept about his place, and a boy havi 
been entrusted with the delivery of a letter, and 
having found the monkey at the house door, was 
somewhat alarmed ; so he threw down the letter 
and ran off. On his way down the avenue the 
boy met the new laird, who angrily demanded 
what he was doing there. ‘I had a lewer for 
you, sir,” says the bey. “ Well, give it to me.” 
“Ah, but I gave it to your son, sir,” replied the 
trembling laddie. ‘“ Myson, you little rascal; I 
have no son.” “ Well, sir, Lcanna say for that, 
but he had an unco leuk 0’ yoursel’,” 
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2:6 THE FLORIST: 
Petunia. 

The Florist. Petunia Phanecia, An ever-blooming hardy an- 
Che nual, now well-known, but not many years an in- 
From each rude touch withdraws her tender hands i P 


Alarmed, she trembles at the moving shade, 


Shuts her sweet eyelids to approaching night. 
And hails, wi charms, the ining light. 
Sensitive Plant. 


This is a well-known annual from Brazil. It 
succeeds in the border during the summer months, 
if the seed is sown in March or April in a hotbed, 
and the plants forwarded in pots, and turned out in 
June. Thus treated, it will flourish, and ripen 
seeds in favorable seasons, and grow to a large size. 
This singular plant calls forth universal admiration. 
It has been a puzzle to many a philosopher. The 
cause of its sensitiveness has lately been more satis- 
factorily explained, yet it is still shrouded in mys- 
tery. The plant is most irritable in the greatest heat. 
Maurandia Barclayana. 

This is an elegant greenhouse climbing peren- 
nial, but may be raised from seed, and brought for- 
ward in a frame, so as to flower profusely from Au- 
gust to October, or till severe frosts later in the 
season. Plants may be had at most greenhouses 
at small expense, which, put out in the border with 
a little frame to which to attach its tendrils, will be 
loaded with its rich purple, foxglove-shaped flow- 
ers every day through the season. There are a 
number of other varieties, all handsome. The 
plants will grow from five to ten feet high. 


Climbing Lophosper. 

This beautiful climber is properly a greenhouse 
perennial, but is sometimes cultivated as an annual; 
the plants flowering the first year in the open 
ground, if they have been forwarded in the hotbed. 
The flowers are funnel-shaped, two inches or more 
in length, of a dull purple. There are a number of 
other varieties, with purple or crimson flowers. 
This beautiful climber is found growing over bush- 
es, making a splendid appearance, in the valley of 
Mexico. A variety, or species, with white flowers, 
was discovered in the same location. 


Lorey’s Bell-Flower. 

A hardy annual, of easy culture, thriving in al- 
most any kind of soil, sowing itself, so that an 
abundance of plants are found the following year. 
It is dwarfish in its habits, and highly ornamental. 
It has large expanded blossoms, of a deep blue or 
white, which continue to be produced in succession 
through the summer and autumn months. 


Grand Flowering Malope. 

This very showy plant is of the mallow tribe; 
grows two feet to two feet six inches high. The 
flowers are produced in great abundance, and being 
of a fine rosy-crimson, make a very gay appearance, 
rendering it a desirable plant for giving a distant 
attracting effect. It blooms from June to the end 
of October, unless cut off by frost. 


from June to November. P. nictagynaflora has 
large white flowers, coarser in its growth than the 
last, but of the same spreading habit. From these 
two species have been produced innumerable im- 
proved varieties, which can be perpetuated only by 
cuttings or layers, and kept in the greenhouse 
through the winter. Seedlings will vary essentially 
from the parent plant. These varieties are various 
shades of white, rose or light purple, beautifully 
veined, striped or shaded with crimson or purple, 
with dark throats. Single plants should be trained 
to a trellis or frame-work, and will grow three or 
four feet high. Planted in masses, they present an 
ever-blooming, beautiful sight. The plants are re- 
pulsive to the smell, and unpleasant to the touch, 
as the stems and leaves are covered with a viscid 
substance. 


Evening Primrose. 

A family of plants which open their blossoms as 
dew begins to fall, and generally handsome border 
flowers. Great-flowered Evening Primrose is a 
handsome border annual, with yellow flowers, from 
July to October. Four feet high. A native of 
North America.—Night-smelling Primrose. An 
elegant half-hardy biennal from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Flowers profusely the first season, and may 
be considered and treated in open air culture as a 
hardy annual, having a succession of yellow flowers 
from July to October. Two feet high.—White- 
flowered Evening Primrose. A very beautiful pros- 
trate-growing, hardy annual from Mexico. One 
foot high, with a succession of pure white flowers 
from July to September, which make their appear- 
ance after the sun has descended the horizon, and 
perish before it rises in the morning. 

Phlox. 

The only annual phlox with which we are ac- 
quainted is Phlox Drummondii, and this, in all its 
varieties, is worthy of a place in every garden. It 
is perfectly hardy. When planted in masses, no 
plant is more showy. The varieties are scarlet, 
crimson, purple, white and pink, variegated with 
all intermediate shades. It grows about one foot 
high. If the plants are put out six inches distant 
from each other, they will form a compact mass, 
and amply repay all the care and trouble of culti- 
vation. 


Forget-me-not. 

Myosotis—so named from Greek words signifying 
a “rat's ear.” Its oval, velvety leaves are like the 
ear of a rat or mouse.—M. arvensis is a well known 
sensitive plant, bearing very delicate blue flowers, 
with white and yellow eyes, in little spikes or clus- 
ters, most of the season; six inches high. It flour- 
ishes best in a moist, shady place. Propagated 
freely from seeds. Autumn-sown plants succeed best. 


And feels, alive through all ber tender form, 
; The whispered murmurs of the gathering storm | 


The Housewife. 


Lady Weld’s Pudding. 

Select a very shallow, small pie-dish, line it with 
some good pie-paste, fill it with some delicate pre- 
serve—strawberry or apricot preferred—cover with 
the paste, as if fer baking, and boil till quite done; 
it will not take quite so long as a fruit pudding, as 
the dish is so shallow. It is, in fact, a boiled tart, 
but is singularly delicious, and for a century was 
only seen at the tables of the Welds, of Sulworth 
Castle. 


Stone Cream. 

This can be made to perfection in the following 
simple manner:—Put a thick layer of green gage, 
apricot, or any other jam, at the bottom of a glass 
dish, boil an ounce of isinglass in a pint of cream, 
or milk, if for home use, sweeten to your own taste, 
pour it over the jam, and when cold it will be quite 
solid, and a deliciously sweet dish. 


Lemon Sherbet. 

The fragrant essence of the rind of three or four 
lemons, obtained by the following process—After 
clearing off every speck on the outer rind of the 
fruit, break off a large piece of loaf-sugar, and rub 
the lemon on it till the yellow rind is completely 
absorbed; loaf-sugar, four ounces; juice of three or 
four lemons; water, one quart. 

Peeling Potatoes. 

All the starch in potatoes is found very near the 
surface; the heart contains but little nutriment. 
Ignorance of this fact may form a plausible excuse 
for those who cut off thick parings, but none to 
those who know better. Circulate the injunction, 
“ Pare thin the potato skin.” 


Stopping Leaks in Roofs. 

A correspondent recommends the following:— 
Take four pounds of resin, one pint linseed oil, and 
one ounce red lead, simmer together, and apply 
while hot. We have no doubt it is an excellent 
recipe, and the cement may be applied to other 
purposes. 

Plain Cake. 

Four pounds of flour, two pounds of currants, and 
half a pound of butter, with clove, caraway and cori- 
ander seeds to the taste, together with grated lemon 
peel; wet it with milk and half a pint of yeast. 


Tapioca Pudding. 

Take one teacupful of tapioca to three pints of 
water; let it stand two hours; slice apples enough 
to fill a baking-pan, and pour over it the tapioca; 
bake one hour, and eat with a sauce. 


Trifle. 

Put slices of sponge cake in the bottom of a glass 
dish ; on this put thin slices of citron, or apples pre- 
served. Pour over this a boiled custard, and on 
the top pat a whip. 


Strawberry Jelly. 

Express the juice from the fruit through a cloth, 
strain it clear, weigh, and stir to it an equal propor- 
tion of the finest sugar dried and reduced to pow- 
der; when this is dissolved, place the preserving- 
pan over a very clear fire, and stir the jelly often 
until it boils; clear it carefully from scum, and boil 
it quickly from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. This 
receipt is for a moderate quantity of the preserve; a 
very small proportion will require much less time. — 
Butter Cakes. 

To half a pound of butter add the same quantity 
of brown sugar, three eggs, the rind of two lemons, 
quarter of an ounce of pounded cinnamon, and half 
the quantity of powdered ginger; work into it as 
much flour as will make it a paste; cut it into 
shapes, or leave it whole, and strew over the top 
some pounded almonds and candied orange-peel. 
Bake in a slow oven. 


Raspberry Jam. 

Weigh the fruit, and add three-quarters of the 
weight of sugar; put the former into a preserving- 
pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, and let it 
boil very quickly; when the juice has boiled an 
hour, add the sugar and simmer half an hour. In 
this way the jam is superior in color and flavor to 
that which is made by putting the sugar in at first. 


To preserve Meat in Summer. 

Coating meat with dry wheaten flour will retain 
it sweet for a threefold lengthened period, even in 
tropical climates, the flour acting as an isolator 
against air and moisture. Decomposition will not 
occur at the temperature of freezing—this proves 
the great advantage of ice-chests for the preserva- 
tion of food. 


Macaroons. 

Blanch four ounces of almonds, and pound with 
four spoonsful of orange-flower water; whisk the 
whites of four eggs to a froth, then mix it and one 
pound of sugar sifted, with the almonds to a paste; 
and, laying a sheet of wafer-paper on a tin, put it 
on in different/little cakes the shape of macaroons. 


Strawberries stewed for Tarts, 

Make a syrup of one pound of sugar and a tea- 
cup of water; add a little white of eggs; let it boil, 
and skim it until only a foam rises; then put in a 
quart of berries free from stems and hulls; let them 
boil till they look clear and the syrup is quite thick. 
Finish with fine puff-paste. 


Jumbles. 

To one and a quarter pounds of butter, well 
creamed, put one pound of sugar and three eggs 
beaten well together, one and a half pound of sifted 
flour, and two spoonsful of rose-water; mix these 
well together, and with a fork drop them on a tin. 
and bake in a quick oven. 
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Curious Matters. 


singular Character. 

Hannah Snell was born at Worcester, England, 
in 1723. At twenty, being an orphan, she married 
a Dutch sailor, who soon abandoned her. Without 


any resources, she took the strange resolution of 


putting on male attire and enlisting as a soldier. 
After a few months, the arrival of a young recruit 


.from Worcester making her dread detection, she 
deserted, and enlisted as a marine on board one of | 


the vessels of Admiral Boscawen's fleet, bound for 
the East Indies. She manifested her activity, pres- 


ence of mind and courage during many tempests 


and in several engagements. At Pondicherry she | 


was dangerously wounded, and to avoid discovery 
extracted the ball herself. After having been ex- 
posed to many dangers, she returned to England, 


where her adv soon b known. The 
government gave her a pension of £20. She ended 
her days in an inn, near Wapping. 


A large Saw-Mill. 

An exchange paper thus describes a monstrous 
saw-mill at Orono, Maine :—“ The little village of 
Orono, on the Penobscot River, about eight miles 
above Bangor, contains a saw-mill, which is not 
only the largest on the river, but probably the 
largest in the world. It takes one hundred men to 


run it, and is called the ‘ Basin Mill.’ It is situated 
between an island on the Penobscot and the right 
bank of the river, and extends nearly across the 
stream, its length being 450 feet, and its breadth 65 
feet. There are in this mill four gang-saws, eight 
upright saws, two large circulars, two lath ma- 
chines, one clapboard machine, and one shingle 
machine—all propelled by water-power. The ca- 
pacity of this mill is thirty millions of lumber each 
season.”’ 
Curious. 

A person belonging to Grangemouth, England, 
in getting change for a shilling, was struck with 
something uncommon in one of the pence. On ex- 


amination, it was found that the obverse and re- 
verse of the coin were divided, but united with a 
fine screw. Being opened, a half-penny was en- 
closed, which was also divided; being opened, a 
farthing was enclosed, and also divided ; and being 
opened, a half-farthing was enclosed. This elabo- 
rate penny is the same as the old heavy penny of 


George III.; date, 1799. 


A Swarm of Bees on a Man’s Head. , 

A most singular incident occurred in Bridgewater 
a short time since, illustrating the peculiar habits 
of bees. Mr. A. P. Benson, noticing an unusual 
stir among his hives, proceeded to examine into the 
cause, whereupon an entire swarm withdrew from 
their old hive, and settled upon his head and shoul- 


ders. Mr. B., without any serious inconvenience, 
succeeded in transferring the swarm safely to a new 
hive. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curiosities of Nature. 

Among the papers published in costly style by 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, is one on 
the microscopic plants and animals which live on 
and in the human body. It describes quite a num- 
ber of insects. The animal which produces the dis- 


ease called the itch, is illustrated by an engraving 
half an inch in diameter, which shows not only the 


ugly little fellow’s body and legs, but his very toes, 
although the animal himself is entirely invisible to 
the naked eye. When Lieutenant Berryman was 
sounding the ocean, preparatory to laying the At- 
lantic telegraph, the quill at the end of the sound- 


ing line brought up mud, which, on being dried, 
became a powder so fine that on rubbing it between 


| the thumb and finger, it disappeared in the crevices 


of the skin. On placing this dust under the micro- 
scope, it was discovered to consist of millions of 
perfect shells, each of which had a living animal. 


Remarkable Discovery. 
A scientific person by the name of Monturiol, liv- 


ing in or near Madrid, has, it appears, overcome the 
great natural obstacle of h piration below 
the surface of the water, without communication 
with the atmosphere, by appliances of art which 
constitutes the secret of his invention in the subma- 


rine boat or ship, which he denominates the “ Icti- 


eo.” The navigator of the machine and the crew 
can of: for any length of time desirable below 
the surface, and the g ion of pheric air 
goes on as fast as is required for use; they can ele- 
vate or depress at pleasure, and move in any direc- 
tion they choose, and the machine may be large or 
small, to float upon the surface or dive to the bottom 
of the ocean. 


A Smuggler’s Trick. 

A novel way of smuggling is reported in the 
French papers. A watchmaker of Alencon having 
lately offered some Swiss watches at exceedingly 
low prices, was asked how he could afford to sell 
them so cheap. “OO, that is simple enough,’’ he 


replied; “I bought them of a wild beast .showman 


who had just come from Switzerland.” Before 
leaving Geneva he bought a quantity of watches, 
which he concealed under the litter of his lion’s 
cage. It is hardly necessary to mention that the 
custom-house officers at the frontier did not venture 
to search there for contraband goods. 


Ourious Invention. 

Among the other curious instruments exhibited 
in the Philosophical Instrument Department in the 
London Great Exhibition, is a machine, exhibited 
by Mr. Peters, for microscopic writing. With this 
machine of Mr. Peters’, it is stated that the words 
“Matthew Marshall, Bank of England,” can be 
written in the two and a half millionth of an inch 


in length; and it is actually stated that calculations 
made on this‘@ata show that the whole Bible can 
be written twenty-two times in the space of a 
square inch. 


A queer Story, 

A short time since a citizen of Philadelphia, in 
order to prevent his creditors from getting his prop- 
erty, signed off some $20,000 in real estate to his 
stepsons. Stepsons had deeds recorded, and in 
about three days had real estate converted into 


money, without stepfather knowing anything of the 


matter. Having converted real estate into money, 
stepsons started for the West, leaving stepfather to 
“grin and bear it’? as best he can. Stepfather 
having put all his property out of his hands, now 
finds himself without sufficient funds to go in pur- 
suit of stepsons. It now looks as if stepsons had 


sold stepfather, and got stepfather into a tight place. 
Stepfather begins to think that he might better 


have settled with his creditors. In endeavoring to 
be “smart,’”’ he has reduced himself to twe shirts 
and a bootjack. 


Strange Freaks of a Lunatic, 
A German named Metzke, residing in West Rut- 


land, Vt., 4 man of high education and highly re- 


spectable connections, has recently been engaged 
in the production of a National Air. He is said to 
have produced a piece of remarkable merit, which 
is about to be produced at the Academy of Music 
at New York. But this effort, it is alleged, has 


affected his reason, and he recently passed through 
Albany on his way to his home, in charge of his 


friends, entirely bereft of his reason. He imagines 
that the governors of all the States are interesting 
themselves in making his a popular national thing. 


A Second Moses. 

A Harrisburg paper ates that during the recent 
terrible freshet a cradle was seen coming down the 
rushing waters near Manadaville, and being sus- 
pected of containing something, it was watched by 
several persons for three or four miles, expecting it 
would at some part of its journey come near enough 
to the shore that it would be safe in venturing after 
in a boat. At last, at a bend in the swollen stream, 
the cradle came sufficiently near to be secured, 
when lo! and behold, upon lifting up a light cover- 


ing, a beautiful babe looked up and smiled. 


Death from the Smoker’s Cancer. 

The Salem Observer learns from a reliable source 
that a case of death by cancer in the mouth and 
throat recently occurred in a neighboring State, 
which was no doubt caused by excessive smoking. 
The deceased was a gentleman highly respected 


and esteemed for his many virtues. His sufferings 
were most dreadful; at last the cancer, eating into 
the jugular vein, soon terminated his life. 

A Dwarf. 

Barnum has found somewhere in Ohio a remark- 
able male dwarf, which, although eight months old, 
weighs but one pound and seven ounces. A man's 
finger-ting would go over its hand to the elbow, or 
over its foot to the knee. The mother of the child 
is a healthy woman, and has other children of the 
ordinary size. 


The House Fly. 

The formation of the wings of a fly is curious, 
enabling it to attain a velocity of from thirty to 
thirty-five feet in a second. In this space of time a 
race-horse would clear only ninety feet, which is at 
the rate of more than a mile per minute. Now, our 


little fly in her swiftest flight will in the same space 
of time go more than a third of a mile. If, there- 


fore, we compare the infinite difference in the size 
of the two animals, how wonderful will the velocity 
of this mi pp ! The foot of a fly 
is equally curious. It is subdivided into five joints, 
the final one being furnished with that remarkable 


apparatus which enables the insect to walk upon 


what appears to us perfectly smooth or polished 


surfaces, and also to progress in a position opposite 
to the laws of gravity. 


A French Fire-King. 
A Paris ;letter states that a curious exhibition 


takes place every evening at the Rue Ville Just 
and the Avenue de St. Cloud. In a small field 


there is situated a wooden house, covered with 
pitch and other bustibl tters, which is 
erected daily, and set fire to at about eight o’clock 
each evening. The flames in the course of a few 
moments reach a gigantic height; and when they 


are most ardent, aman jumps into the midst of 
them, rolls about, and pulls down blazing rafters, 


which he carries away. This salamander can stay 
in the fire from five to seven minutes. When he 
comes out, the clothes which enable him to do so 
smoke like a steam engine; they are said to be 
made of asbestos, covered with sponges freshly im- 
bued in some chemical preparation. 


A fat Man. 

The Middleborough Gazette tells of a man in the 
alms-house of that town, said to weigh over three 
hundred pounds. Not long since he was quite 
sick, and the physician prescribed a very light diet; 
he was therefore furnished with as much rice as 


could be placed on a large dining-plate, together 


with six crackers, every morning, noon and night, 
but after trying it a day or two he rebelled, declar- 
ing that it was impossible to keep from starving on 
such short rations. He t raise hi lf from a 
reclining posture without assistance. Last winter 
he caught a fall, and it required the united assist- 


ance of two men with levers and blocks, to get him 
on his feet again ! 


Antiquity of Gunpowder. 

The first Englishman who mentioned gunpowder 
is Roger Bacon, who, about the year 1274, described 
it as then in common use all over the world for 
making squibs to amuse children. It is mentioned 


by Philostratus, 355 years before Christ; and in the 


code of Hindoo laws it is referred to a period coin- 
cident with the time of Moses. The military use of 
rockets in the armies of India reaches to a period 
beyond record. 
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Ehitor’s Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor Proprizror. 


TO PROMOTE HEALTH. 

Instead of multiplying rules for preserving the 
health of the sedentary, we shall recommend to 
them the following general plan, viz., that every 
person who follows sedentary employment should 
cultivate a piece of ground with his own hands. 
This he might dig, plant, sow, and weed at leis- 
ure hours, so as to make it both an exercise and 
an amusement, while it produces many of the 
necessaries of life. After working an hour in the 
garden, a man will return to his employment 
within doors with more keenness than if he had 
been all that time idle. Tilling the ground is in 
every way conducive to health. It not only gives 
exercise to every part of the body, but the very 
smell of the earth and fresh herbs revives and 
cheers the spirits, whilst the prospect of something 
coming to maturity delights and entertains the 
mind. We are so formed as to be always pleas- 
ed with something in prospect, however distant 
and trivial. Hence the happiness that most men 
feel in planting, sowing, building, etc. These 
seem to have been the employments of the more 
early ages ; and when kings and conquerors cul- 
tivated the ground there is reason to believe that 
they knew as well wherein true happiness con- 
sisted as we do. 


Great Vintves.—Do not be troubled be- 
cause you have not great virtues. God made a 
million spears of grass when he made one tree. 
The earth is fringed and carpeted, not with for- 
ests, but with grasses. Only have enough of little 
virtues and common fidelities, and you need not 
mourn because you are neither a hero nor a 
saint. 


A mopet Wire.—A preacher, in a faneral 
sermon on a lady, after summing up all her 
good qualities, added, “that she always reached 
her husband his hat without muttering.” 


Sieer.—A distinguished writer says that in 
sleep we are especially open to heavenly influ- 
ences. How about the nightmare ? 


Smart Mayx.—The man who got the last 
word in disputing with a woman, has advertised 
to whistle for a wager against a locomotive. 


ADVERSITY RIGHTLY CONSIDERED. 

In the matter of rightly construing the casual- 
ties of life, we often hear people, while smarting 
under the affliction of the moment, question the 
wisdom of Divine Providence in sending adver- 
sity among men, instead of standing up man- 
fashion to bear the worst with cheerfulness. Let 
such people pause for a moment and think. 
Doth not adversity detect the coward heart, and 
expose it to view? doth it not draw out the fac- 
ulties of the wise and ingenious, spurring on the 
cunning of invention? doth it not put the mod- 
est to the necessity of trying their skill to do 
something for themselves? doth it not awe the 
opulent, and bend the pride of the self-righteous ? 
does it not make the idle industrious, and purify 
the heart of all? Then say not that adversity 
is useless. Afflictions are sent, doubtless, to 
purge the moral system, and are not unlike to 
certain medicines, easily taken if wrapped up in 
the sweets of patience ; but if a person is so fool- 
ish as to sit down and chew upon them, they are 
bitter and disgusting enough. What a lively, 
good-humored man is he who bears the ills of 
life as if they were blessings, and seems to take 
the rough and smooth with an unchanging coun- 
tenance! This sort of unbending philosophy is 
the best gift that Nature can bestow upon her 
children ; it lightens the burden of care, and 
turns every sable and ghastly hue of memory to 
bright and splendid colors. The happiness of a 
lifetime is made up of little pleasures, common 
blessings, and joyful moments—all very trifling 
to look at, singly and alone. But he who waits 
for happiness until everything around him turns 
to his will, waits long and fruitlessly. Yet we 
would not have our readers try too hard to be 
happy; you may err as well in this way as in 
the opposite extreme. Many people run about 
after felicity, like an absent man hunting for his 
hat, while it is on his head, or in his hand, all 
the time ! 


Way sHoupn’r Bz ?—Gold, say the busi- 
ness reports, is heavy. Well, the heavier the 
better, isn’t it? 


was the author ot 
the slang phrase, “I don’t see it!” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


FARMING. 

While there are some persons who see nothing 
in farming but wearying, uninteresting toil, there 
are others so fond of agriculture that they would 
not exchange the occupation of tilling the soil 
for any other calling on earth. While some 
paint the pursuit in gloomiest colors, others ex- 
aggerate and laud it to the skies. Both the 
laudators and detractors of farming have done 
their cause great injury; and the truth, as is 
usual in such cases, lies between the two ex- 
tremes. With regard to the question of profit, 
too, some assert that farming impoverishes a 
man—others, that it is a sure road to wealth. 
Both parties have their illustrations in isolated 
cases, exceptions to a general rule, and not au- 
thorities themselves. No man who ever man- 
aged what might be called a farm, judiciously 
and intelligently, ever came to want; for the 
promise of the Scriptures that “‘seed-time and 
harvest should never fail,” is unlimited, and ap- 
plies to the world of to-day, as well as to the 
generation to whom it was uttered. 

There are undoubtedly bad seasons, in which, 
from drought or from rain, from unseasonable 
frost, or from some plague of insects, the crops 
throughout an entire agricultural region may 
fail; but the abundance of one year compensates 
for the dearth of another, and the average re- 
turns yield a satisfactory interest on the invest- 
ments in capital and labor. Because, however, 
a few men have made fortunes in farming, it does 
not follow that all who embark in the calling 
will be equally successful. It is the same as in 
all other pursuits of life—success is various. 
Let us, avoiding extremes, look calmly at the 
subject. Farming involves severe bodily toil; 
this cannot be denied ; but it is equally undeni- 
able that corporeal labor, when not excessive, is 
not an evil. It is the condition for the enjoyment 
of health, the true comfort of life; for the healthy 
intellect and the healthy frame are mutually de- 
pendent. Now, if we look at the statistics, 
which stare us in the face with all the force of 
figures that cannot be looked out of countenance, 
we shall find that the average duration of life 
among farmers is far greater than that of any 
other class of men, 

This longevity is not a diseased protraction of 
life; the aged farmer is usually hale and hearty, 
and his eyes, like that of Shakspeare’s old man, 
is “ like a lusty winter—frosty, but kindly.” If 
the farmer has toiled hard at ploughing and 


planting, his eyes are soon gladdened by the | 


stores with which Nature so amply repays the 


rustic laborer. The fruit trees richly laden with | 


tempting fruit, large fields of Indian corn, with 


its golden ears peeping from their leafy coverts, 
and holding out the promise of eakes and hasty 
puddings, and the yellow pumpkins lying be- 
neath them, turning up their fair, round propor- 
tions to the sun, and giving ample promise of 
the most luxuriant of pies, all greet his eyes. 
Bat it is not mere physical comfort that the 
farmer derives from his occupation ; he secures 
that spirit of independence which renders the 
yoemanry of a country its sturdiest and most in- 
telligent defenders. Brought into intimate com- 
munion with Nature, her gentle yet powerful in- 
fluences strengthen and ennoble his soul. He is 
not necessarily an unlettered man, for he has 
ample time—during nearly six months of the 
year—for study and intellectual improvement ; 
more time by far for general reading than the 
divine, the lawyer, the physician, or professional 
author. If the farmer so chooses, he may, in- 
deed, render his toil dull and uninteresting; but 
if he illuminates his pathway by the light of 
science and art, and unites theory with practice, 
he will find that no occupation is more capable 
of interest and elevation. 

Queen Vicroria’s any 
one curious about the number of servants in 
waiting upon Queen Victoria? It seems to be 
two hundred and twenty-two, since the queen, 
desirous that all her household should see the 
wonders of the Great Exhibition, has ordered the 
purchasing of two hundred and twenty-two tick- 
ets for their use. 


Time Sappatu.—The original Sabbath 
in England, as established in A. D. 960, com- 
menced on Saturday at three o’clock, and lasted 
tilldaybreak on Monday. In the reign of James 
I,, 1606, a fine of one shilling was imposed by 
act of parliament on every person absent from 
church on Sunday. 


SupersTiT1on.—Many persons still believe 
that a ring made from the hinge of a coffin will 
cure the cramp, and that a halter wherewith a 
criminal has been hanged, if tied round the 
head, will cure the headache. Tight round the 
neck, it is an infallible cure. 


Tue Fatu.—Horace Mann, on being asked if 
he believed in the fall of Adam, replied, “ Yes, 
and not only in the full of Adam, bat ina per- 


fect succession of cataracts from Adam all the 
way down.” 


Just so.—In a pleasant spring morning all 
men’s sins are forgiven. 
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THE PRESS. 

The mightiest engine of civilization in the pres- 
ent day is the press. It has tended, more than 
any other power, to produce those eventful 
changes in modern society and government which 
have taken place within a century. But a cen- 
tury and a half only has elapsed since the intro- 
duction of newspapers. At first their progress 
was slow, and their character but little elevated ; 
but they have gradually come to be the instruc- 
tors of the world in all that is important in pub- 
lic and private affairs, and even in art, literature 
and science. In England, the London Times 
wields a power not inferior to that of the throne 
itself. So intimately interwoven are the fortunes 
of a free press and the liberties of a nation, that 
the very first precautionary measure of an aspir- 
ing despot is the muzzling of editors and printers. 

In Russia, in Austria, and in France, there is 
no such thing as a free press. The czar of the 
first and the emperor of the last agree in their 
efforts to emasculate and chain the press. The 
first Napoleon was afraid of its power and crush- 
ed it, and the second has so hedged it with re- 
strictions and menaces that it is anything but 
free-spoken, a mere echo of the chief of govern- 
ment, a shadow without a substance. Periodical 
publications and newspapers have been establish- 
ed in the most remote parts of the world—in In- 
dia, Iceland and the Cape of Good Hope. At 
Honolulu, a very handsome and well-filled paper 
is published, and we are constantly receiving 
some admirable specimen of typographical art 
and editorial ability from out-of-the-way places. 

The United States is the par excellence for 
newspapers. Their number is legion. Almost 
every considerable village has its local press. In 
the youngest settlements, they start a newspaper 
when they build their first church and school- 
house, and plant their first cornfield. A pecu- 
liarity of the war with Mexico was the establish- 
ment of newspapers wherever our arms were car- 

. There were plenty of men in our armies 
who could handle the rifle and composing-stick 
with equal dexterity. “Does there happen to 
be a printer here ?” asked poor dear old General 
Scott, on one occasion, when he wished to have 
& proclamation “set up.” A printer! Fancy 
his simplicity. More than two hundred sturdy 
typos stepped two paces to the front at the sum- 
mons. It is a matier of regret that papers were 
not established many centuries ago. What pre- 
- cious legacies to modern times would have been 
illustrated papers contemporary with the great 
events of the old world’s history—an illustrated 
“ gazette of Sparta, when Xerxes was on the 
Hellespont, or Leonidas at Thermopylx !” 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EASTERN TOKEN OF RESPECT. 

A rider in the East was expected to dismount 
when he met a person of elevated rank. Under 
the influence of this ancient custom, the Egyp- 
tians dismount from their asses when they ap- 
proach the tombs of their departed saints; and 
both Christians and Jews are obliged to submit 
to the same ceremony. Christians in that coun- 
try must also dismount when they happen to 
meet with officers of the army. In Palestine, 
the Jews, who are not permitted to ride on horse- - 
back, are compelled to dismount from their 
asses and pass by a Mohammedan on foot. This 
explains the reason that Achsah, the daughter of 
Caleb, and Abigail, the wife of Nabal, alighted 
from their asses ; it was a mark of respect which 
the former owed to her father, and the latter to 
David, a person of high rank and growing re- 
nown. It was undoubtedly for the same reason 
that Rebekah alighted from the camel on which 
she rode, when the servant informed her that the 
stranger, whom she descried at a distance in the 
field, was his master; and that Naaman, the 
Syrian grandee, alighted from his chariot, at the 
approach of Gehazi, the servant of Elisha. 


+ 


A Teacuer’s Testimony.—A veteran teach- 
er was asked how many pupils he had instructed 
in the fifty years of his labors. He replied: “I 
have instructed six thousand pupils. About 
fifty of these have become ministers of the gos- 
pel; as many more have become lawyers; a 
great number have become doctors and teachers ; 
a much larger number still have become farmers 
and mechanics; four have been transported : 
two have been hung; and—a good many more 
ought to be!” 


Cure ror Laziness.—The Dutch have a 
singular contrivance to cure laziness. If a pau- 
per who is able refuses to work, they put him 
into a cistern, and let in asluice of water. It 
comes in just so fast, that by briskly applying a 
puthp, with which the cistern is furnished, he 
keeps himself from drowning. 


Fecunpity or Nature —It is said that there 
are 100,000 different kinds of plants existing in 
the earth, and 400,000 varieties of insects. The 
world of the sea is still more rich. 


ARIsTooRaTic. — Fitzchumps, the retired 
batcher’s son, wants to know if a duke before 
dinner says his grace to himself? 


To Cavatry Orricers.—A dancing-master 
announces that he is ready to teach the “ Lan- 
cers”’ in three lessons. 
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FEMALE BHAUTY. 

People differ very much in the matter of taste, 
and what one nation considers a beauty in per- 
sonal appearance, another would set’ down as a 
deformity. It is so in relation to other matters, 
manners and customs, style of dress, etc. It is 
not alone the “human form divine” that ex- 
hibits food for this great diversity of taste. Pro- 
bably, however, there is no subject on which 
there is so much difference of opinion, “ among 
the nations of the earth,” as there is in the mat- 
ter of what constitutes female beauty. A Broad- 
way or Washington Street belle would make a 
sorry appearance in the bazaars of Constanti- 
nople; and the prettiest Yankee girl in all New 
England would be thought hideous by the ladies 
who bow before the throne of the emperor of 
Japan. 

Let us consider some of the customs of the 
women of various nations. The ladies of Arabia 
stain their fingers and toes red, their eyebrows 
black, and their lips blue. In Persia, they paint 
a black streak around the eyes, and ornament 
their faces with various figures. The Japanese 
women gild their teeth, and those of the Indies 
paint them red. The row of teeth must be dyed 
black to be beautiful in Guzurat. The Hotten- 
tot women paint the entire body in compartments 
of red and black. In Greenland the women 
color their faces with blue and yellow, and they 
frequently tattoo their bodies by saturating 
threads in soot, inserting them beneath the skin, 
and then drawing them through. Hindoo fe- 
males, when they wish to appear particularly 
lovely, smear themselves with a mixture of saf- 
fron, tumeric and grease. In nearly all the 
islands of the Pacific and Indian oceans, the 
women, as well as the men, tattoo a great variety 
of figures on the face, lips and tongue, and the 
whole body. 

In New Holland the females cut themselves 
with shells, and by keeping open the wounds a 
long time, form deep scars in the flesh, which 
they deem highly ornamental. And another 
singular addition is made to their beauty by 
taking off, in infancy, the little finger of the left 
hand at the second joint. In ancient Persia, an 
aquiline nose was often thought worthy of the 
crown; but the Sumatran mother carefully flat- 
tened the nose of her daughter. Among some of 
the savage tribes of Oregon, and also in Sumatra 
and Arracan, continual pressure is applied to the 
skull, in order to flatten it, and thus give it a 
new beauty. The modern Persians have a 
strong aversion to red hair; the Turks, on the 
contrary, are warm admirers of it. 

In China small round eyes are liked ; and the 


girls are continually placking their eyebrows that 
they may be thin and long. But the great beauty 
of a Chinese lady is in her feet, which in child- 
hood are so compressed by bandages as effectu- 
ally to prevent any further increase in size. The 
four smaller toes are turned under the foot, to 
the sole of which they firmly adhere; and the 
poor girl not only endures much, but becomes a 
cripple for life. Another mark of beauty con- 
sists in having finger nails so long, that the cast- 
ings of bamboo are necessary to preserve them 
from injury. An African beauty must have 
small eyes, thick lips, a large flat nose, and a 
skin beautifully black. In New Guinea, the nose 
is perforated, and a large piece of wood or bone: 
inserted. On the northwest coast of America, 
an incision more than two inches in length is 
made in the lower lip, and then filled with a 
wooden plug. In Guiana, the lips are pierced 
with thorns, the heads being inside the mouth, 
and the points resting on the chin. The Tuni- 
sian woman, of moderate pretensions to beauty, 
needs a slave under each arm to support her 
when she walks, and a perfect belle carries flesh 
enough to load down a camel. And thus we 
might go on instancing until we wearied the 
reader’s patience; but we have said enough to 
show how vastly people differ in their estimate 
of what constitutes female beauty. 


A Quaker Woman’s Sermon.—“ My dear , 
friends, there are three things I very much won- 
der at. The first is, that children should be so 
foolish as to throw stones, clubs, and brickbats 
up into fruit-trees, to knock down fruit; if they 
would let it alone, it would fall itself. The sec- 
ond is, that men should be so foolish, and even 
so wicked, as to go to war and kill each other ; 
if let alone, they would die themselves. And 
the third and last thing that I wonder at is, that 
young men should be so unwise as to go after 
the young women ; if they would stay at home, 
the young women would come after them.” 


we 


Live’s Cuances.—A majority of the orig- 
inal lucky ones in California have become much 
reduced in their circumstances, and are obliged 
to begin anew. ‘They were made giddy by their 
goed fortune, and launched into foolish and un- 
profitable speculations, which soon reduce the 
tallest “pile” to the most platitudinous level. 


Aw Ericure.—A gentleman fond of good 
living, refased to start his colt for the “ two-year- 
old stakes,” on the ground that if he won them 
they wouldn’t be worth the eating. 
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THE WILL AND THE WAY. 

“ Where there’s a will there’s a way ” is a say- 
ing popular the world over, though originating 
in England, and it clearly expresses the pluck 
for which the “ fast-anchored isle” is renowned 
throughout creation—a pluck yet more strikingly 
characteristic of the race that peoples this conti- 
nent. Transplantation to this shore of the At- 
lantic has intensified all those good qualities 
which distinguish the parent stock. The infa- 
sion of other blood into the veins of the North 
Americans has produced a people whose energy 
only utter annihilation can crush. English pluck 
is a sterling quality, solid, substantial, full of in- 
ert strength ; but American pluck has the super- 
added element of dash, without which it would 
often be merely negative. 

A general officer, in speaking of the duty of 
an aide-de-camp when carrying a message, once 
said, “If your horse is shot, go on foot; if you 
lose one leg, hop on the other; if you lose your 
head, that’s an end of it—you can do nothing 
without that.” An American, in times of peril, 
always acts up to the spirit of these instructions. 
Provided he retains what the “ fancy ” facetiously 
term his “ knowledge-box,” he can make shift to 
do without the usual complement of legs and 
arms. We know an expressman who has lost 
both hands, but who manages to drive a spirited 
horse by means of a pair of hooks. This is lite- 
rally getting along “by hook or by crook.” 

"Many of our most efficient army officers have 
lost an arm. We remember it was said of one 
of our artillery officers, who had lost an arm at 
Chepultepec, that he would have to retire from 
the field. “No,” said his son, a spirited boy of 
twelve, “not while he has an arm left to hold a 
sword and rein a horse !” 

But it is not on the battle-field and gun-deck 
alone that we are to look for examples of Ameri- 
can pluck. Men, without distinction of race, are 
fighting animals. It is in the various walks of 
civil life that the quality tells. It is this which 
fells forests, drains swamps, tunnels mountains, 
builds roads, blasts rocks. It is this which con- 
trols adverse circumstances, and rises superior to 
wreck and ruin, winning fame and fortune at 
last. An English merchant fails in his business, 
and he is crashed never to rise again. All his 
strength is paralyzed. For the remainder of his 
life he exists dragging along in some mean em- 
ployment, or subsisting on the charity of his 
friends. An American, in the same circum- 
stances, remains but a little while under the 
cloud. Possibly he may not appear again in the 
same line of busipess ; but he is sure to come to 
the surface in some shape. Perhaps he is next 
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heard of as a miner, or a steamboat captain, or a 
farmer, or a brilliant lawyer. For the American 
is many-sided. Even if he has passed half a 
century in one occupation, he abandons it with- 
out care the moment he is completely satisfied 
that it doesn’t pay. At fifty—yes, at sixty—he is 
ready to serve an apprenticeship at a new trade, 
and masters it, too, to the astonishment of those 
unhappy mortals who, when the business of a 
lifetime is swept away, have no resource but to 
sit down, fold their hands, and bemoan their for- 
mer grandeur and their fallen hopes—the most 
profitless employment that any one can engage 
in’ 


The recuperative energy of our people is mani- 
fested on a grand scale, and in a large way, by 
the recovery of the public from those great com- 
mercial crises which visit us at least once in a 
decade. The country has been ruined a great 
many times within our memory, and foreigners 
have exulted over the crush. Nonsense! A few 
months’ hard work, a rigid application of sharp, 
practical lessons, and lo! prosperity returns again 
like sunshine after an April shower. The “ will” 
was not wanting, and the “ way ” was found. 

“I will find a path, or I will make it,” was 
Sidney’s proud motto, and it has been adopted 
by the whole American people. When our army 
entered the valley of Mexico in 1847, there was 
no way to approach the enemy’s capital. The 
suual roads were commanded by enfilading bat- 
teries. The best foreign engineers in Santa 
Anna’s service declared that we must march 
along those avenues which led to certain death. 
But our engineers having the ‘ will,” found the 
“way” toconstruct a road along a route deemed 
perfectly impracticable, and the first proof the 
Mexicans had of our indomitable energy was the 
thunder of our guns as the head of our columns 
debouched into the open field at San Antonio. 

The American, in a given emergency, asks 
only what is to be done, and then, like Mr. 
Squeers’s pupils, “ goes and does it.” There are 
very few do-nothings among us; very few who 
can be termed idlers. The millionaire is very 
apt to work as hard as the day laborer, and is cer- 
tain to exhibit quite as much pluck and perse- 
verance when he has a difficult hobby as Rarey. 

Foreigners, who know nothing about the Ameri- 
can character, admitting the perseverance we 
have been enlarging upon, sneeringly tell us that 
it is only exercised for the sake of accumulating 
money—that we have made a god of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness. We deny this in toto. 
Money with us is a means, and not an end. 
There are fewer examples of hoarding among us 
than any other civilized people in the world. Let 
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the time of need come—let the government re- 
quire aid, or public charities or private distresses 
demand it, and our money is poured forth like 
water—as freely as our blood is poured forth in a 
righteous cause. The cases where a stream of 
wealth descends from father to son in a direct 
channel, accumulating as it flows downward, and 
building up a purse-proud family, are so rare as 
to be phenomenal. Each man with us must be 
the architect of his own fortune, and this neces- 
sity creates a supply of the energy, pluck, cour- 
age, nerve—call it what you will—of which we 
have been discoursing. Hence it is that those 
who predict failure for the people of this conti- 
nent in any legitimate sphere of action, are the 
falsest prophets that ever croaked evil to credu- 
lous ears. 


AMBITION AND HUMILITY. 

Is there a human being so depressed and hum- 
bled, as not to possess some degree of ambition ? 
Is there one being who is so “ sick in the world’s 
regard, wretched and low,” as to know no 
promptings of this sense? Hardly. Its forms 
are various, as various as the characters in which 
it is manifested. Some it leads to do menial 
offices, because these indirectly constitute the 
rounds of the ladder by which they expect to 
climb. Others, more zealous and less cunning, 
overleap their darling object by vaulting too 
high ; lured on to destruction by ambition, or 
self-love—two words that are very analogous in 
signification. The truly wise will avoid the ex- 
ercise of this spirit as far as it is possible for 
them, for they will realize that the wear and tear 
of heart, necessary in its pursuit, are never rec- 
ompensed. Nothing can compensate for the 
freshness of youth and social enjoyment of which 
it robs us; for the calloused sensibilities with 
which we must finally retire from its worship. 
Alas ! “ the path of glory leads but to the grave,” 
—a truth which should ever be before our eyes 
when the syren voice tempteth us to destruction. 
All persons have before them some end, which 
they pursue even unto death ; but that end, when 
gilded by the gloss of “ the mind’s immodesty,” 
ambition, is but a feather, which they idly blow 
before them in the path of life. 

But there is a trait of haman character diamet- 
rically opposed to that which we have just de- 
scribed—one, the beauty and excellence of which 
renders it a jewel of great price. We refer to 
“ that low, sweet root,” humility; that softened 
shadow before the statue of excellence ; that dia- 
mond of heart, which outshines all others—the 
never failing companion of worth. But this is a 
gem which, like all else that is valuable in prin- 


ciple, people are very apt to purchase by expe- 
rience ; for after losses and crosses we are ready 
to grow wiser and humbler. Good sense must 
be set in a border of humility to render it com- 
plete ; and wisdom is not wisdom without it. 

Ambition and pride are very commonly found 
in the same heart; and yet how everyday life 
rebukes them—the very streets are full of lessons 
of humility. If the proud, ambitious man would 
but pause and consider how small a vacancy his 
death would occasion the world, he would see 
his position in its true light. The greatness, in 
the world’s esteem, that the ambitious man so 
covets, costs too dearly for possession. Distine- 
tion is an eminence that is too often attained at 
the expense of a fireside! 


GOLD WEIGHED BY MACHINERY. 

One of the most interesting and astonishing 
departments within the whole compass of the 
Bank of England, is the weighing department, in 
which, with the rapidity of thought, and a pre- 
cision approaching a hundredth part of a grain, 
the weight of gold coin is determined. There 
are six weighing machines, and three weighers 
to tend them. Large rolls of sovereigns, or half 
sovereigns, are placed in grooves, and are shaken 
one at a time, by the motion of the machine, in- 
to the scale. If they are of the standard weight, 
they are thrown by the same mechanical intelli- 
gence into a box at the right hand side of the 
person who watches the operation; if they have 
lost the hundredth part of a grain, they are cast 
into a box on the left. Those which stand the 
test are put into bags of 1000 each, and those be- 
low par are cut by a machine, and sent back to 
the mint. 


Crinotine.—One firm in Sheffield, England, 
produces every week twenty tons of crinoline. 
It is estimated that enough crinoline has been 
manufactured in that city to encircle the globe 
several times. 


Avurocrapaic.—The London Society of An- 
tiquaries held on the 3d ult., an exhibition of au- 
tographs, the principal attraction being Shaks- 
peare’s autograph, lent by the city corporation. 

SigniFicant.—Prentice says a good many of 
the Kentucky lawyers, no matter in what county 
they were born, practise in old Bourbon. 


Aycizent.—The Chinese manufactared cop- 
per coins 1800 years before Christ. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 
The Duke of Brunswick possesses 
to the value of three millions of dollars. 
it is said that the Emperor 
in his possession valued at 


The estimated stock of cotton throughout 
Europe on the Ist of June was 428,000 bales, 
against 1,645,000 bales same time last year. 

The Sultan of Turkey has behaved more like 
a Christian toward the American government 
than any other sovereign. 

It is intimated in foreign that at the 
great Catholic convention in Rome, the question 
of the a emigration to America will be 
seriously di 

The Roman department of the London exhibi- 
tion attracts attention from its works of art, 
and among them all, none is more admired than 
the statues of Story, the American sculptor. 


The London Review acknowledges that the 
English are the dirtiest of all enlightened people. 
It is satisfactory to know that they have discov- 
ered the fact. 

A prize of twenty thousand francs has been 

at Paris, for the best essay on the “re- 
generation of bone,” in the hope that, eventu- 
ally, medical science will no longer have to re- 
sort to amputation. 

The t Koh-i-noor diamond is in the Lon- 
don Exhibition. The case in which it lies is 
gently rocked by mechanism, so that the Koh-i- 
noor is exposed in different positions to the 
light, and flashes with a brilli before 
unknown. 

A late estimate shows that 300,000 suicides 
have occurred in France since the present cen- 
tury. The estimate is based on official returns. 
In 1859 there were 3057 suicides by men and 
843 by women. 

A new monument has been erected over the 
grave of the suthor of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
in Bunhillfields burial ground, near London. It 
bears this inscription, “John Bunyan, author of 
- ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Ob. Aug. 31, 1688, 

. 60.” 


King Otho, of Greece, must have had a rather 
uneasy time of it during his twenty years reign. 
There have been revolts in his kingdom in 1833, 
1834, 1835, 1840, 1843, 1847, 1848, 1852, and 
the French occupation of the Piraeus in 1854, 
and now the Naupliain 1862. 

The Londoners have discovered a method of 
from petroleum, and say it 
can thas be obtained at one third the price that 
has been heretofore paid for the same article 
from the Carolinas. This disco will trans- 
fer to the North an important item in the list of 
Sou resources. 


Japanese Tommy is reported by the almond- 
ambassad i 


= ors now in England to have 
shuffled off the mortal coil by the method known 
in Japan as the “ happy dispatch.” The funny 
one, and indulged in a good deal cackin 

one, indu a . 
nation on the subject. 


An English paper laments that a horrible ten- 
dency of British parents to murder their children 
is on the increase. 

An autobiography of the Emperor Charles V., 
a work whose existence was mentioned by writers 
of the sixteenth century, has been discovered in 
a library in Paris. 

It is proposed in England to have the govern- 
ment make the telegraph a national institution, 
like the post-office, and connect the two, having 
a telegraph station in every post-office. 

No country in the world is so liberal in its 
= of science and art as Great Britain. 

hese departments draw on the estimates for the 
current r the sum of £116,695 (about 
$582 000). 

The British troops at present reach the num- 
ber of 200,000 effectives. Of these about 63,000 
are in India, about 60,000 in the colonies, and 
the remaining 83,000 form the standing garrison 
at home. 

The descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty have just been visited at their Norfolk 
Island settlement by Sir John Young. They 
number two hundred and sixty-eight persons, 
and very favorable reports of their condition are 
given. 

A lady in Glasgow, Scotland, has been the 
means of reclaiming two hundred and fifty 
fallen women during the last twelve months. 
So far as is known, twenty relapsed, and of this 
number several have returned, and are again 
doing well. 

An English says that a man found 
guilty of a felony at the Central Court, Lon- 

n, recently, entreated the court to “deal 
leniently with him, and give him a short impris- 
onment, as he was particularly anxious to see the 
Great Exhibition.” 


George Francis Train, on being fined £500, 
or in default imprisonment, on account of the 
non-removal of his street railway at Kensington, 
protested before a full bench of judges, in the 
name of all foreigners, against being found 
guilty without the shadow of a trial. 

The peculiarly waved grain-marks of the Da- 
mascus blade has heen discovered to be produced 
by welding woven steel wire. This remarkable 
fact was found out by a sword-maker in Russia, 
and has puzzled the brains of modern mechanics 
more than any other of Mr. Phillips’ famous lost 
arts 


The pistols of Daniel O’Connell were recently 
sold at auction in London. With one of these, 
in 1845, O’Connell shot D’Estare. An inscrip- 
tion inside the pistol case stated that D’Estare 
was promised £1000 down, and £1000 for life, 
by the Dublin Orangemen, if he killed O’Con- 
nell. The pistols brought £1 18s. 

A horrible case of self-mutilation recently oc- 
curred in a England, a married wo- 
man named Abel cutting out her own tongue. 
She had had a quarrel with her husband, rose 
about six o’clock next morning, went down 
stairs and cut off as much of her tongue as she 
could reach, leaving the remainder seriously hag- 
os A surgeon was sent for, but after examin- 

g the wound he gave very little hope for her 
recovery. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


In Pennsylvania a girl is legally marriageable 
at the age of fourteen, and a boy at sixteen. 

A bright fire ele or shavings, kindled in a 
garden at night will kill millions of insects. 

The cost of a thirteen-inch ordnance shell is 
$1250. An expensive luxury! 

Nearly $300,000 worth of onions are annually 
raised by farmers in Danvers, Mass. | 
The raising of sheep, by those who have plenty 
of pasturage, is represented to be very profitable. | 
The pebbles in our pathway make us more 

footsore than the huge rocks we stoutly climb. 

Irish people make their funerals so expensive | 
that we don’t see how they can afford to die! 

The St. Mary’s Argus (Canada) says the wool 
trade was never more active at present— — 
prices ranging from 30 to 34 cents per pound. 

Many a married soldier, says Prentice, goes 
through a campaign without a scratch, and that’s 
better than he might do at home. 

A Frenchman writing “— London to a Paris 

r, says that “during the present century 
peed have known lawsuits dating from the 
time of William the Conqueror.” 

There is a town in New York State where 
there is neither a lawyer nora doctor. There are 
two preachers, 

Pennsylvania has passed an act taxing its own 
loans, or laying a tax upon the interest moneys 
due its creditors, which calls from the Philadel- 
phia pepers some animated strictures. 

Ericsson, who made the Monitor ; Dahlgreen, 
who made the cannon; Jenny Lind, who made 


masic; Frederika Bremer, who made domestic , 


fiction that is read in thousands of American 
homes—are Swedes. 


A surgeon writing from McClellan’s army, 
ing of operations upon the field at the time 
of the battle of Fair Oaks, says he removed 
limbs and cut out bullets without using chloro- 
form, the patients being so excited by the noise 
An editor in the vil of Mitchell, C. W., 
says, “ One little ‘ h’ of ours was 
very profitable last season. The snails eat up 
the cucumbers; the chickens eat up the snails ; 
the neighbors’ cats eat up the chickens; and 
now, if we can only get hold of something that 
will eat up the cats, we'll try it again.” 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
by a unanimous vote, have awarded the Rum- 
ford Medal to Captain Ericsson, for his discov- 
eries and improvements in the application of 
caloric. The award is highly honorable, both to 
the Academy and to the recipient of this appro- 
priate and well-merited honor. 

Mr. C. T. Tucker, of Decatur, Mich., it is 
said, is likely to come in full nm of the 
Lawrence estate in the Bank of Bann pany 
amounting to fifty million pounds, or y two 
hundred and fifty million dollars. This matter 
has been in litigation about fifteen years, and all 
the testimony necessary to establish the claim 
has finally been obtained. 


There are about 9000 cells in a square foot of 
honey ; 5000 bees weigh one pound. 

Wayne county, N. Y., is said to produce more 
fruit any other three in this country. 

General Washington wore a set of artificial 
teeth which cost $500, and they were poor at that. 

Great complaint is heard from the north of 
Europe as to the scarcity of ready money. 

The French have been terribly used up by the 
Mexicans. Better have staid at home. i 

To produce a pound of silk requires the labor 
of about three thousand silkworms. 

Ohio is a great sheep-raising State, having at 
present $60,000,000 invested in the business. 


The sugar beet, so successful in France, has 
n 


in Illinois, and a thousand acres of 
it 


be grown this year. 

It is estimated that from fifteen to twenty 
thousand bales of cotton, of good staple, will be 
sent to market from Illinois the present year. 

A numerous party of emigrants from No 
arrived at Winana, Fra lately, and in 
settling in the State. 

Two sons of Mr. Bradley, of Bethel, Conn., 
lately eat some root which they mistook for sweet 
sicily, and died within a few hours. 


The little town of Peru, Oxford county, with 
1100 inhabitants, has sixty soldiers in the great 
Union army. 

There is much incendiarism in St. Peters- 
burgh, and in other Russian towns. It is sup- 
posed to be the fire of freedom. 

The collection of Greek coins of Huber, of 
Vienna, was lately sold in London for $15,000. 
A silver didrachm of Camarina brought $210, 
and another single coin $145. 


The present crop of sugar-cane in Lilinois is 
estimated at 50,000 acres. There will also be in 
that State a large crop of cotton and tobacco. 
Illinois will be benefited by the rebellion, and so 
will all other Northern State 

Nature is a great believer in compensations. 
Those to whom she sends wealth she saddles 
with lawsuits and dyspepsia. The poor never 
indulge in woodcock, but they ‘have a style of 
appetite that converts a mackerel into a n, 
and that is quite as well. 


The culture of grapes in this country, within 
a few years, will excel, both in extent and varie- 
ty, that of any nation in Europe. California 
will probably be the Eshcol of the Westen 
World. It has already ten millions of vines un- 
der cultivation. 


The yearly expense of kee 8 in Ver- 
mont bee in Report 
at $1 30 per head. In Wisconsin it is put at 50 
cents a . In Missouri 40 cents; in Maine 
$1; in Virginia at 45 cents. The Shaker So- 
ciety in Kentucky rate the cost there at from 50 
to 75 cent. 

It is said that the Oak, at Brunswick, 
Maine, is the prodact of an acorn planted in 
September, 1802, by George Thorndike, then a 
student from Beverly. The acorn had been 
brought with leaves and boughs for the decora- 
tion of the chapel on the occasion of the inaug- 
uration of the president. 
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“ So far, so good,” as the 


plause, is 


Because it’s a bit of a buck. 


ping kisses with a pretty girl. 


eras, and 


those who swallow it ? 


cause it has a Cork in it. 


the piano was her forte. 


wooden-leg manufacturer. 


illustrations of Punch. 


talks of going on to the stage. 


smart.” indeed, wife, 


in the streets is the centre of one, 


Spirit, 
8p ” 


lar. We know several men who 


Merrp- Making. 


MERRY MAKING. 


Why is a good cook like a woman of fashion ? 
Becaase she dresses well. 


said when he What fish is most valued by a happy wife? 


Why is Ireland like a bottle of wine? 


A tleman having a musical sister, 


“I presume you wont charge anythi 
ma,” said a por 


boy 
had finished the first pot of his mother’s jam. 
What mechanical apparatus do the fair bathers What fruit does a newly-married couple mostly . 
at Ramsgate resemble! Diving bell(e)s. 
Sheridan, having been asked what wine he What part of a fish is like the end of a book ¢ 
liked best, replied, “The wine of other people.” | The fin-is. 
The man who was injured by burst of ap- Why wedeoman Be- 
recovering. cause 


Her-ring. 
resemble? A green pair. 


is solvent. 


If virtue is its own reward, there will be per-| A. snufftaker’s nose, genteelly blown, is a 
sons who will have little enough. 


Why isa haunch of venison like a dandy? | When mayachair be said to dislike you? 


musical snuff-box. 


When it can’t bear you. 


An affecting sight—to see a young man swap- What living creature has a beard without a 


chin? An oyster. 


A man may beso mean as to prevent him from Why is a schoolmistress like the letter C ? 
op- | _ Why is a well-trained horse like benevolent 
parties? White kids. 

What is that which makes everybody sick but There is a man in Louisville so knowing, that 


Because she forms lasses into classes. 
man? He stops at the sound of “‘ wo.” 


the men who don’t know their own minds come 


Be- | him for information on the subject. 


“TI am thy father’s spirit,” as the bottle said to 


i the little boy when he found it hidden in the 
“ Caught in her own net,” as the man said - 1 
when he saw one of the fair sex hitched in her wood-pile, and wondered what it was. 


Miss Fantadling says the first time she locked 


arms with a young man, she felt like Hope lean- 
° ns ing on her anchor. Poetic young woman that. 


It’s very pleasant to take a lady to a theatre, 


and to find on reaching the door ou have 
3 oe left your purse in your other pocket. , 


** My bark is wrecked,” as the dog remarked, 
when thrown overboard in the middle of the 


it was recently | Atiantic Ocean. 


“I don’t think, hasband, that you are 
but every’ 
knows that I am awfully shrewed.” 


Noah is thought to have had on board a 


ply of “Exterminator,” from the fact that 
nearly six weeks he did not see aryrat. 
it im ible for a watch that indicates 
ae The young man that supplies West Troy with 
Because it must always be a second hand one. lies supplied by leaving their names at the post 
Fashionable circles were never so numerous a8 


office. 
are now, Almost every lady that appears | ‘Yom Hood said that when a 


ances make Ww, bows one | an offer of m be consequence was, 
six how aye that a good many of the girls got Hood-winked. 
four conversations one acquaintance. 
- These are not the times of “ spirits,” but | Revelations? Because it is full of “types and 
of “ Spirits of the imes.” There is the “ Old | shadows, and a mighty voice’ like the sound of 
it,” “Porter's Spirit,” and “ Wilkes’s 


lick his wife like thunder in that place for a dol- 


mean to emi- 
dollar. 


Why is conscience like the strap on the inside 


Why are pimples on a drankard’s face like the 
cuts in a witty contemporary? Because they are 


A benevolent old gentleman used to give away 
he 


the poor by the cord, in order, as 
The man who read a newspaper to the entire wood to the poor by » » 
satisfaction of another who was waiting for it, said, to have it re-corded above. 


*« Father, do folks make clothes out of peas ?’”” 
“ No, foolish boy. Why do you ask that ques- 
tion, Simon?” “ Why, I heard a sailor 


very 
body | about his pea jacket. 


We notice scores of poetical effus 
to friends who are in heaven. ce Ape 


of the heart utterance in words and deeds 
kindness to friends upon earth. 


is now making his spring tour. Fami- 


77 that 8 took it 
arriage. T 


Why is the life of an editor like the Book of 


many waters, is ever saying to him—write.” 

“ Don’t work so hard, my déar, you haven’t 
much of a constitution.” “ Constitution, fath- 
er? I’ve got a constitution like a horse—I 
really believe I’ve got the constitution of the 
United States.” 


298 
crinoline. 
jail 
: At a town meeting in Ireland, 
: voted “ that all persons in the town owning dogs 
they 
young man, he 
couldn't wink for 
| 
grate there with their wives and a | 
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Mr. Chubbles his Adventures in Search of x Wife. 


ballet-dancer him by the 
to win by 


Tired of single bletsedvess, Mr. Chubbles writes an adver- The fist candidate for matrimony le too thin fe | 
A 
q 
\ 
i 
j \ a 
. 


BALLOU’S DOLL MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


Gets into a little difficulty, which the lady settles accord- Nothing being said in the advertisement about color, a 
le. contraband ”’ presents herself. 


Receives an offer from Mistress Malony, Child of the 777th | Escapes into the street, and is pursued by a rabble of old 
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